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100 MUCH APPLAUSE 
AT BISPHAM RECITAL 


Opening Program of New York 
Season Attended by Over- 
enthusiastic Audience 


David Bispham opened the season in dig- 
nified and forceful manner by giving a re- 
cital of sacred and classical songs on Sun- 
day afternoon, October 10, at -Carnegie 
Hall. When he appeared on the stage he 
was long and enthusiastically greeted by a 
large and friendly audience. He was in 
splendid voice, and his concert gave genu 
ine pleasure throughout. 

After opening with “Mighty Lord and 
King,” from the “Christmas Oratorio” by 
Bach, he gave a grateful revelation of the 


heavenly restfulness of “Within These 
Sacred Bowers,” from “The Magic Flute,” 
by Mozart. He then took the audience out 
into the open by a magnificently broad in- 
terpretation of Beethoven’s “Creation’s 
Hymn,” in which he was accompanied by 
the piano and organ. The audience rose to 
the inspiration of Mr. Bispham’s interpre- 
tation of this work, and demanded its repe- 
tition. A “Requiem” by Schumann on an 
old Catholic poem was a revelation of the 
quiet minds of the old days and a rebuke 
to the restlessness of New Yorkers. 

Out of the great storehouse of Schu- 
bert’s songs Mr. Bispham chose “In Eve- 
ning’s Glow,” which is very seldom heard, 
and the magnificent “Allmacht,” in which 
he was reinforced with telling effect by the 
organ. As colossal as this work is, the 
audience felt that it did not measure up to 
the more simple grandeur of the Beethoven 
hymn. 

Mr. Bispham then took his hearers into 
the reverent world of the “Four Serious 
Songs” of Brahms, with words from the 
Scriptures. These works have little sheer 
musical charm, and nothing of the hymnal 
quality. In them, in a deeply serious man- 
ner, the reverential quality blends and al 
most contends with the dramatic character- 
ization of the ideas and words. The third, 
“Oh, Death,” has the greatest purely mu- 
sical effectiveness. These are greatly dis- 
tinguished and remarkable works, and were 
sung with intimate knowledge of their sig- 
nificance. Mr. Bispham studied these songs 
with Brahms himself, and is the first to 
sing them in America. 

The enthusiasm of the audience led it to 
applaud between the songs of the Brahms 
group, although it became rapidly evident 
from Mr. Bispham’s manner that it was his 
ardent desire that there should be no such 
interruption to the presentation of these 
sacred works, however great the enthusiasm 
might be. 

“The Pauper’s Drive” and “To Russia,” 
by Sydney Homer, followed. The latter, 
based on Joachin Miller’s fervent and dra 
matic appeal to Russia to awake to the hor 
rible injustice of its attitude toward the 
Jew, aroused the great enthusiasm of the 
audience, and had to be repeated. Mr. Ho- 
mer has done some of his best work in this 
song, which, musically, is of great struc- 
tural interest. Its appeal to the audience is 
much more from the dramatic than from a 
purely musical standpoint. 

Alfred Wathall’s song, “Mother’s Visits,” 
proved to be a fine inspiration of tender- 
ness. Mr. Bispham sang it a second time, 
using it as an encore when called out after 
singing Gounod’s stirring “Ring Out, Wild 
Bells.” 

Mr. Bispham closed the program by a 
reading of Longfellow’s “King Robert of 
Sicily,” to music by Rossiter G. Cole. He 
read the poem with all the dramatic fervor 
so well known to be one of his most strik- 
ing artistic characteristics, and held the 
tense interest of the audience throughout. 
Mr. Cole’s music is fluent, expressive and 
modern, and characterizes well the thought 
of the poem at every point. 

Mr. Woodruff Rogers’s accompaniments 
contributed to the high artistic quality of 
the concert. Mr. Bispham is to be congrat- 
ulated on so successful a launching of the 
musical season. 
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OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 


The “Man of the Hour” in Operatic Life, Who Is Largely Responsible for the 
Recent Great Increase in the Demand for Operatic Performances All Over the 


Country 





Gatti-Casazza on Way Here 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, cabled 
Saturday that he was sailing for New York 


on the American liner St. Louis, due to ar- 
rive Saturday. He is accompanied by Ar- 
turo Toscanini, the Italian chef d’orchestra ; 
Mme. Jane Noria and G. P. Centanini, sec- 
retary to the management. He announced 
the engagement of a new prima donna sou- 
brette, Mile. Heliane. 





Mary Garden, in Paris, Makes a Hit in 
“Monna Vanna” 
Paris, Oct. 11.—Mary Garden, who with- 


in the last month has sung Thais six times, 
Ophelia five and Juliet three times, ap- 


peared in “Monna Vanna” at the Opéra 
this evening. She was far better in this 
role than its original exponent, and aroused 
the enthusiasm of a crowded house. 


If Mary Garden has any intentions either 
of getting married or taking the veil it 1s 
news to her sister, Agnes Garden, who ar- 
rived Saturday from Europe. 





Cesar Thomson Tour Cancelled 


The cancellation of the Cesar Thomson 
tour is announced by Messrs. Haensel & 
Jones. No reason for this step is vouch- 
safed bevond the fact that not sufficient in- 
terest has been shown by the American 
public in Mr. Thomson’s coming to war 
rant his making the trip. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York. N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


OVATIONS FOR THREE 
AT MAINE FESTIVAL 


Farrar, Langendorff and Jomelli 
Score a Triumph at Import- 
ant Series of Concerts 


Bancor, Me., Oct. 12.—The Maine Festi- 
val just ended was perhaps the greatest 
festival ever held in this city, and in some 
respects it was unique. In the past it has 
been customary to center the attention about 
one principal soloist and the chorus and 
orchestra, but this year, in spite of the ex- 
, the great- 
est attention was undoubtedly attracted by 
the three prima donnas who made the three 
evening concerts memorable in the history 
of music in Bangor. Neither Mme. Jomelli, 
Langendorff nor Geraldine Farrar 
had any opportunity to complain about the 
receptions accorded, for all 
greeted with ovations. Neither can the or- 
chestra or chorus be said to have suffered, 
for, in addition to the applause showered 
on them for their excellent work, they were 
a part of the triumph of the various ar- 
tists. 

Director W. R. Chapman may have had 
great successes in the festivals of the past; 
he may have done more with the chorus in 
presenting larger choral works, but he has 
never achieved a festival which, as a whole, 
attracted more attention or more favorable 
comment. In all probability, the festivals 
of the future will be conducted along sim- 
ilar lines if the success of the last one is to 
serve as a standard. 

Director Chapman, who has been pre- 
siding over the destinies of the Maine 
Festivals for thirteen years, and the festival 
chorus and orchestra were greeted by a 
splendid audience of over 1,800 people on 
the occasion of the opening concert on the 
evening of October 7. Though the audi- 
ence did not quite tax the capacity of the 
house, being about the average first-night 
audience, it developed the usual enthusiasm 


cellence of the ensemble bodies 


Mme. 


three were 


and gave conductor, chorus and soloists 
ovations. 
The soloist was Mme. Jomelli, who 


more than repeated her triumph of the 
preceding year. Her voice was even richer 
in quality and power than when she sang 
here before, and her art held the listeners 
spellbound. By her singing at this festival 
Mme. Jomelli demonstrated her right to 
be classed with the truly great singers that 
have appeared in these festivals. Her num- 
bers included the aria from Gounod’s 
“Queen of Sheba,” a group of songs by 
Bemberg, Ware, Schubert, Worden and 
Chaminade, and an aria from Massenet’s 
“Thais.” 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, made his 
first appearance at these festivals at this 
concert, and sang with dramatic style the 
baritone solos in an aria from Chadwick's 
“Lochinvar,” being greeted by tremendous 
applause. His other numbers, a selection 
from the “Dream of Gerontius,” with cho- 
rus, and a group of songs by Fox, Hawley 
and Damrosch, were given an equally en- 
thusiastic welcome. Both he and Mme. Jo- 
melli were recalled several times and were 
compelled to add encores. 

The chorus sang the “Hallelujah” chorus 
from the “Messiah,” as its opening number, 
after which it appeared in selections from 
Elgar’s “Banner of St. George,” “The 
Dream of Gerontius.” the “Light of the 
World” and “King Olaf,” and in two cho- 
ruses by Marchetti and Marks. The work 
of the chorus was excellent in every respect, 
and won the favor of the audience. The 
orchestra, which played several selections, 
as well as the accompaniments, was pro- 
nounced the best that has ever appeared in 
Bangor. 

The second concert, on the afternoon of 
October 8, presented the festival orchestra, 
and Frederic Gunster, tenor, and Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, soloists. 

The orchestra played Liszt’s “Les Pre- 
ludes,” the “Fire” music from Wagner’s 
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It belongs to the soul! 






chestra in whelming waves of sound. 


or the astronomer’s singing spheres. 


the long wave-line on the sanded beach. 


It is the great diapason of humanity! 





John C. Freund in the Pleiades Club’s Annual 


USIC begins where words end. It is the universal language of man. 


“There is music in all things, if men had ears,” sang Byron. 

But there’s a music beyond that of the noblest symphony ever com- 
posed, beyond that of the finest note sung by tenor, soprano, con- 
tralto or bass, beyond that which peals from the organ or comes from choir or or- 


There’s a music beyond that of the unheard rhythmic roar of the scientist’s atom, 
There’s a music beyond the soft, gentle cooing of the dove, or the tender note 
of the nightingale in the moonlit glade, beyond that of the moan and sough of the 


wind in the trees, beyond that of the rippling babble of the brook or the splash of 


There’s a music beyond the clash and crash of bands as men rush to conflict, be- 
yond the soft cadence of the lover’s lute, as he sings to his sweet. 


Humanity which, in its moil and toil, in its agony and martyrdom, struggling 
ever onward and upward, sings to the unknown god its Te Deum. 











MANY CONCERTS IN 
ST. LOUIS’ BIG MERT 


Symphony Orchestra a Busy Organi- 
zation During Anniversary —Wm. 
Porteous Recovers His Health 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 9.—St. Louis has 
been celebrating its one hundredth anniver- 
sary this week, and music has had its full 
part in the celebration. During each eve- 
ning there has been a band concert in the 
Court of Honor, besides concerts at vari- 
ous other entertainments. The St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra has been busy nearly 
every evening at the Coliseum, and in each 
instance with an orchestra enlarged to 


eighty men. For the Veiled Prophet Ball 
and the Ball of All Nations, Frederick 
Fischer, assistant conductor of the orches- 
tra, wielded the baton, and for the concert 
of Friday evening, where local composers 
held sway, Max Zach did the conducting. 

It is gratifying to announce the return to 
St. Louis of William Porteous. For fifteen 
years this popular baritone has been afflicted 
with a malady that has caused him much 
suffering. During all this time, excepting 
when he was in hospitals and health resorts 
Mr. Porteous has retained his position in 
the choir at the Second Baptist Church. 
Mr. Porteous underwent one of the most 
difficult operations in surgery, and is now 
completely cured. 

Loudon Charlton has been in the city for 
a few days. It is known that a very im- 
portant announcement regarding the Sym- 
phony Orchestra will be made soon. 

William B. Clayton, for many years with 
the Victor Herbert Orchestra and recently 
manager of the local Symphony Orchestra, 
has been appointed manager of the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra, and is now at that 
place making final arrangements. Mr. Clay- 
ton has for the past few months been man- 
aging the Isadora Duncan-Damrosch con- 
cert, which will be held here the last of the 
month. 

Victor Lichtenstein will begin his ninth 
season with the St. Louis Ethical Society 
to-morrow. The string quartet is com- 
posed of himself, Joseph Gill, Louis Kiels- 
mier and Ed H. Glay. The highest type of 
chamber music will be presented as usual. 

Mme. Wilhelmina Runge-Jancka has just 
returned from a sojourn in Europe and 
has taken up quarters in the Musical Arts 
Building. Mme. Jancka already has a con- 
siderable coterie of students. H. W. C. 








NOTED ORGANIST ARRIVES 





Dr. Alfred Madeley Richardson to Begin 
Duties in Baltimore 


Batti more, Oct. 11.—Dr. Alfred Madeley 
Richardson, the new organist and choir- 
master of Old St. Paul’s Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, successor to Miles Farrow, who 
resigned to take charge of the music at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York, is expected to arrive in the city from 
England this week. 

For the past twelve years Dr. Richard- 
son has been organist and choirmaster of 
the Southwark Cathedral. He was edu- 


cated at Kemble College, Oxford, where he 
was an organ student. He received the 
degree of bachelor of music at the Royal 
College of Music in 1888 and the degree of 
doctor of music in 1896. At Oxford he 
was president of the Musical Club. He was 
organist of Hindlip Church, Worcester, in 
1889; removed to London in 1891, and then 
held appointments at Holy Trinity, Sloane 
Street, St. Jude’s, Gray’s Inn Road. When 
his health began to fail he left London to 
accept the appointment to All Saints’, Scar- 
borough. 

Dr. Richardson is the author of a num- 
ber of musical books, including “Choir 
Training, Based on Voice Production,” 
“The Psalms, Their Structure and Musical 
Rendering,” “Church Music, Handbook for 
the Clergy,” “The Southwark Psalter” and 
“Modern Organ Accompaniment.” 

Dr. Richardson will receive pupils in 
voice production and singing and also a few 
professional pupils in organ playing and 
choir training. W. J. R. 





SMETANA’S “DALIBOR” HISSED 


A Minor Anti-Czech Demonstration in 
Berlin—Emmy Destinn’s Success 


Bern, Oct. 10.—Smetana’s opera, “Dali- 
bor,” was sung for the first time in Ger- 
many to-night at the Royal Opéra, and led 
to a minor anti-Czech demonstration from 
the cheaper seats, where the minority main- 
tained a persistent hissing. The production 
was due to the desire of Emmy Destinn, 
who is of Czech origin, to sing her country- 
man’s music on the Berlin stage. 


Protests appeared in the press against 
the performance, on account of the Czech 
hostility to Germans in Bohemia. The 
opera house, however, was crowded with 
a fashionable audience, which enthusiast- 
ically applauded Smetana’s work and Mme. 
Destinn’s fine singing in the part of Milada. 





BALTIMORE REJOICES 
OVER OPERA OUTLOOK 


Manager Ulrich Reports That $100,000 
Guaranty Fund Will Be Fulfilled 
This Week 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 11.—Bernhard Ulrich, 
manager of the Lyric, is jubilant over the 
assurance that Baltimore will have a grand 
opera season. He states that the balance 
of the guaranty fund of $100,000 required 
will be received this week. Mr. Ulrich will 
be in New York this week to confer with 
the managers of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company regarding dates, operas to be pro- 
duced and soloists to appear. 

There will be twenty performances, one 
opera to be presented each week. Recent 
contributions to the guaranty fund were: 
Oscar G. Murray, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, $5,000, and G. Fred 
Kranz, president of the G. Kranz-Smith 
Piano Company, and -Musical Art Club, 
$1,000. Mr. Kranz reports a general en- 
thusiasm over the prospects. 

The effort to obtain the guaranty fund 
has been in progress since last Spring, and, 
while at first the wealthy citizens did not 
respond promptly, there was an eventual 
awakening. The musical taste of Balti- 
more has steadily risen in the last few 
years. Mr. Ulrich has been unceasing in 
his efforts to raise the fund. W. J. R. 








NEW STRAUSS OPERA READ 


Amy Grant Impresses Audience with the 
Fascination of “Elektra” 


A hint of the weird fascination of 
Strauss’s “Elektra” and of the spell it may 
be expected to cast upon the emotions of 
those who will hear it sung this Winter was 
given Sunday in the first of four readings 
of the opera by Amy Grant. There was a 
small but deeply impressed audience in at- 
tendance at Miss Grant’s studio, in West 
Fifty-fifth street. 

Naturally, a simple reading, with piano 
instead of orchestral accompaniment, could 
reproduce the Strauss music-drama but 
vaguely. Nevertheless, Miss Grant’s inter- 
pretation left none of her hearers in doubt 
of the terrifying yet alluring significance 
of the work. Both discord and melody were 
discovered to abound in the opera. 

Miss Grant disclosed a voice of haunting 
beauty, which, combined with her appealing 
personality and her sense of the dramatic, 
made possible a most uncommonly inter- 
esting afternoon. It is likely that she will 
give one or more readings of “Elektra” in 
a New York theater before the work is 
produced at the Manhattan Opera House. 


AMERICA LOVES ART 
MOST, SAYS GADSKI 


Less Appreciation in Europe than 
in Chicago and New York, 
Declares the Singer 


Cuicaco, Oct. 10.—“Why is it your Amer- 
ican girls must take their marvelous voices 
to Europe? There is more love of art here 
in Chicago, in New York, than there is 





‘abroad. Singers with great names in Eu- 


rope, who can shout and can scream, come 
to America and are nobody. It is because 


the Americans know the very best music 
and must have art. But you need grand 
opera in English in all your cities. Without 
that you will waste all this rich talent that 
is yours.” 

Mme. Johanna Gadski paid this tribute to 
American audiences and art this evening. 

Talk of a clash of the music makers— 
when Mine. Gadski in Orchestra Hall and 
Mme. Marcella Sembrich in the Auditorium 
Theater were to have met the same after- 
noon in a rivalry of lilting strains—had 
been silenced. Mme. Sembrich had silenced 
it—or perhaps it was an Atlantic gale. Any- 
how, she telegraphed Impresario Neumann 
of “a little bronchitis,” and Mme. Gadski 
sang alone. 

“But it was such nonsense to talk of 
enemyship between Mme. Sembrich and 
me,” protested Mme. Gadski, with an elo- 
quent sweep of her arms. 

“Not ‘enemyship,’” interposed Herr 
Tauscher, her husband, jealously guarding 
the English usage of his better half. “The 
word is ‘enmity.’” 

“Yes, yes,” echoed the songstress, clasp- 
ing her hands. “We know nothing about 
all this. My appearance in Chicago is for 
business only. Formerly I have been here 
under Mr. Neumann. This year my man- 
ager in New York says it shall be Mr. Wes- 
sels. All that is nothing to me.” 





Otto Kahn Concluding His European 
Trip 

According to cable dispatches from Ber- 
lin, Otto H. Kahn, of the financial end of 
the Metropolitan Opera House manage- 
ment, will sail on the Mauretania October 
23, after brief stays in London and Paris. 
Mr. Kahn expresses himself as full of 
optimism in regard to both the financial 
outlook and the artistic prospects of the 
Metropolitan Opera and the New Theater. 


Celestina Boninsegna, the Italian dra- 
matic soprano engaged for the Boston 
Opera, is to sing at Varese during the 
Autumn season before sailing for this 
country. 





Féodor Chaliapine, the Russian basso, 
has been ill in Moscow, but is now recov- 
ering. 
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AT MAINE FESTIVAL 
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“Walkiire,” Blair Fairchild’s symphonic 
poem, “East and West,” Strauss’s “Don 
Juan” and two compositions by Maine com- 
posers—Harry McLellan’s “Perplexity” and 
James Wight’s “Festival March.” All of 
these numbers were received warmly and 
the orchestra justified its engagement by 
its work at this one concert. 

Frederic Gunster, already a favorite be- 
cause of his work last season, sang a group 
of songs by Gliick, Strauss, Dvorak and 


Hadley, in which he showed again the. 


beauty of his tenor voice. He was loudly 
applauded and recalled. Reinald Werren- 
rath made his second appearance in songs 
by Secchi, Busch and Hilton-Turvey, and 
made even more marked success than he 
did on the previous evening. 

The Friday evening concert, the third, 
presented Mme. Frieda Langendorff as the 
principal soloist. She had been heralded as 
a wonderful] singer, but the large audience 
was entirely unprepared for such remark- 
able work. She conveyed an impression of 
tremendous and sustained power, sang true 
to the pitch and with dramatic intensity, 
and carried her audience with her. She was 
given an ovation that was sensational, and 
was applauded until encores were added. 
Her program numbers were the Prison 
Scene from “Le Prophéte,” t!.e aria from 
“Samson and Delilal.” and a group of songs 
by Henschel, Bohm and MacDowell. 

The other soloist of the concert was 
Jessie Nash-Stover, soprano, who sang the 
solo part in J. K. Paine’s “Song of Prom- 
ise.” Though she was a newcomer to these 
festivals, Mrs. Stover’s work was emi- 


nently pleasing and was a justification of 
her choice by Director Chapman for such 
an important concert. 

The work of the chorus was good, though 
the difficulties of the “Song of Promise” 
are tremendous, but it was much more ef- 
fective in A. J. Davis’s “Spring Waltz,” 
which was sung with spirt and enthusiasm. 
The orchestra played well the Allegra Vivo 
from Tschaikowsky’s “Francesca di Ri- 
mini” Fantasie,” and the Polonaise from 
Glazounow’s “Scenes de Ballet.” 

The fourth concert was in the nature of 
a centenary celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Felix 
Mendelssohn, and was almost entirely given 
over to a performance of the “Hymn of 
Praise.” Aside from that work, the num- 
bers were the “Ruy Blas” overture, the 
Scherzo and March from the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” and the “Hear Ye, Israel,” 
aria. The soloists were Mrs. Jessie Nash- 
Stover, soprano, who was heard to great 
advantage in the aria from “Elijah”; Mar- 
tha F. B. Hawes, contralto, and Frederic A. 
Kennedy, tenor. Soloists, chorus and or- 
chestra were in fine condition and gave a 
memorable rendition of the tuneful “Hymn 
of Praise.” 

In point of attendance, enthusiasm and 
artistic finish, perhaps the last concert, the 
fifth, on Saturday evening, at which the 
soloists were Geraldine Farrar, Frederic 
Gunster and Reinald Werrenrath, was the 
best. While the enthusiasm was great at 
the Jomelli and Langendorff concerts, the 
popular curiosity about Miss Farrar and 
the rarity of her appearances in concert 
attracted the greatest audience of the fes- 
tival. When she stepped on the stage to 
sing her first song, the “Jewel” song from 
“Faust,” it was several minutes before she 
could proceed because of the tremendous 


applause. After her selection she was re- 
called again and again by the audience, 
which clamored for encores. This scene 
was repeated after each number, until the 
welcome accorded Miss Farrar surpassed 
even the enthusiastic receptions of former 
festivals. Her other selections were a group 
by Wolff, Chadwick, Loewe and Strauss 
and an aria from Thomas’s “Mignon.” The 
idea of having a different prima donna for 
each evening concert was a good one, and 
the selection of Jomelli, Langendorff and 
Farrar could not be improved upon, since 
each one possesses an individuality that 
makes comparison impossible; but, as was 
natural, the culminating night of the festi- 
val brought out the greatest crowd and wit- 
nessed the greatest enthusiasm. 

The other soloists shared in the ovation 
accorded the prima donna, and proved more 
than mere assistants. Messrs. Gunster and 
Werrenrath were in excellent voice, and 
more than pleased the audience in their 
solos and in the numbers in which they 
sang with chorus and orchestra. 

The chorus sang Fanning’s “Song of the 
Vikings,” Offenbach’s “Night Divine,” in 
the finale of Act I of Wagner’s “Parsifal,” 
Nevin’s “The Night Has a Thousand Eyes’”’ 
and “Mighty Like a Rose” and Elgar’s “It 
Comes from the Misty Ages.” For it, too, 
the last concert was a triumph, and the 
relief of having passed through such a 
strenuous choral week was evident in the 
spontaneous singing of the chorus. The 
orchestra covered itself with glory, playing 
with excellent effect “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” Nicolai, the ballet music from 
Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda,” the overture 
to “Parsifal” and Elgar’s “Salut d’ Amour,” 
as well as the accompaniments and the or- 
chestral part in the fiinale to Act I of 
“Parsi fal.” 
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An annual American event, growing rapidly in fame, which approaches nearer to Wagner’s Bayreuth Idea than any 


other artistic phenomenon since the days of the Master. 


By Arthur Farwell 


HE far-famed Bohemian Club of San 
.. Francisco has held its thirty-second 

annual “Midsummer High Jinks.” 
Ever farther throughout the civilized world 
the fame of the great High Jinks is travel- 
ing, but most persons still know but vaguely 
what it is that happens annually at the full 


of the August moon at the Bohemian 
Grove of giant redwoods, in Sonoma 
County, California. Those who are not 
present cannot realize the wonder of this 
majestic event. Those who are cannot 
easily communicate it. 

What, then, is this Midsummer High 
Jinks? One dare not say. Any imagin- 


able word, any carefully planned definition 
would but belittle it. It is the unveiling 
of the Deity who presides over Bohemia. 
It is the archtype of human life glorified— 
art at its highest, enshrined in nature at 
her most magnificent, created and shared 
by brothers. It is no more the spectacle 
beheld than the 

It is no more the visible fea- 


which is who 
behold it. 
tures of the event than the invisible spell 
which enfolds it. This spell cannot be 
told—it must be felt. As one feels it, it 
is simple and vast, a single exalted emo- 
tion, but one not hitherto experienced. It 
is like a miracle—a dream come true. Yet, 
simple as it is, many elements of the great- 
est imaginable diversity have gone to its 
making. Lacking any one of these ele- 
ments, it would not be what it is. Like 
Venice, like the Renaissance, like the glory 
that was Greece—the Midsummer High 
Jinks is—itself, and has no counterpart. 
Many things join at this shrine of Bohemia 
to make it one of the wonders of the 
world. 


spectators 


Is this music, then, so great, so wonder- 
ful—you ask, who are a musician? Stop 
right there. You are on the wrong track. 
The Midsummer High Jinks is not the 
music. The music is all that it needs to 
be to lend music’s wonder to the total won- 
It is the best music that good com- 
is often excellent 


der. 
posers can produce. It 
in a high degree, and it is sometimes sur- 
passingly good, of a beauty and character 
ideally befitting the circumstance. Again 
you ask, is the drama, too, so remarkable— 
would it compel recognition alongside other 
dramas on other stages? Again you are on 
the wrong track. This drama is made 
for this spot, it is redolent of the soul 
of this It has precisely that in it 
which enhances the glory of this aspect 
of nature, of this circumstance and its at- 
tendant traditions. It is a form as specially 
designed for a particular, albeit a great, 
circumstance as was the new literary form 
which Wagner created as a basis for his 
Literary men of splendid 


spot 
spot. 


music dramas. 
attainments have given their best to it. 
To understand rightly a most important, 


this year s theme. 


a fundamental aspect of the Midsummer 
High Jinks, bear in mind that this event 
does not represent one man of inordinate 
genius inviting strangers from the four 
corners of the earth to come and see his 
work, as in the case of Richard Wagner. 
It represents a community of brothers in 
Bohemia, a thousand men throwing off once 
a year the cares of life, going to a re- 
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conceived, was capable of bestowing on 
man. 

The High Jinks as it exists to-day is 
possible only as a gradual growth during 
a considerable period of time. This growth 
was at first unconscious. The 
thirty-two years ago, went up to the great 
little imagined the 


men who, 


woods to bury “Care” 
colossal proportions and far-reaching ar- 
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Prof. H. Morse Stephens, the Author (Seated), and Wallace Sabin, the Composer of 
“St. Patrick at Tara” 


mote and consecrated spot to unite in wit- 
nessing the greatest art achievement which 
they can create out of their midst by their 
own effort. Wagner prognosticated 
such a movement. In the “Artwork of the 
Future” he deplored the isolation in which 
he was compelled to work, and insisted that 
only in communal] effort could the true and 
great art-spirit arise which would be pro- 
ductive of the happiness which art, rightly 


ideal 


significance to which the ceremony 
The body of Care was burned 


little 


tistic 
would grow. 
there 


upon a funeral was a 


music of a primitive sort, to lend color to 


pyre, 


the ceremony, which was followed by mer- 
rymaking. Care destroyed, the delights of 
the forest could be freely enjoyed. 

Finally came the play, in which Care, 
personified in an evil deity, was slain, pre- 
vious to the ceremony of the pyre. A 


**St. Patrick at Tara’’ 


few instruments provided the music. Here 
were the most favorable conditions imagin- 
able for artistic growth. Behind the event 
was a community rich not only in material 
wealth, but in men of talent and genius as 
well. Poets and called 
forth to write the best possible play and 
the best possible music. A chorus was de- 
veloped within the club, and enlarged by 
the admission of honorary members from 
Men of vocal 


composers were 


local choral organizations. 
ability and dramatic talent were not want- 
ing in the Bohemian Club. One 
Mr. Joseph D. Redding, advocated a high 
orchestral standard for the Jinks, and kept 
at his point until to-day the club commands 


member, 


the resource of the modern orchestra. Thus 
developed a music drama of large propor- 
tions, created and presented entirely by 
men, for an audience of men consisting of 
the members of the Bohemian Club and their 
guests. This drama invariably represents 
either the victory over Care, as a malevolent 
diety, or the conquest of the idea of care, 
as embodied in victim of the dark 
god, 
ent. In 


is conceived as a forest play. 


some 
The forest motif is everywhere pres- 
so far as possible, the drama 
In some in- 
stances there have been elaborate stage set- 
tings representing other than forest scenes, 
but the best results have been gained where 
the natural forest setting requires the least 


artificial alteration. When we think of the 


forest stage we are not to think of the 
woods as we ordinarily know them. These 
are the giant redwoods; up to a great 


height they bear no foliage. As we look 
straight ahead in any direction in the grove 
we see only mighty red-brown columns ris- 
ing skyward. The earth is a clean, com- 
pact, springy floor of the fallen and dried 
needles of the tree. Long shafts of light 


come slanting down through the spaces 
foliage far above, accentuating the 
the trees. We are in 
a cathedral rather The 
trees are, as it were, in a valley or can- 
yon, and send their trunks far aloft before 
putting forth their catch the 
light of the sun. Where the steeps of the 


undergrowth be- 


in the 
red-brown tone of 


than a forest 


leaves to 
hillside rise, there the 
gins, so that in many directions one looks 
through the columned temple against a 
steeply rising wall of verdure composed of 
it is against such 


heights 


undergrowth and ferns. 
a verdant slope, still at different 
bearing the great trees, that the Jinks stage 
is set. It is framed by the trunks of gi- 
gantic trees on either side, between which 
the eye follows far up the steep slope past 
until at last all is lost in the 
mass of foliage far overhead. Before the 
stage is a pit for the orchestra, which is 
Before this again, in the midst of 
rows of great logs, 


All this ar- 


other trees, 


sunken. 
the grove, are many 
upon which the spectators sit. 
rangement, however, represents the merest 
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Good Bohemians: 


detail in the extent of the grove. There is 
space for a thousand campers, a magnifi- 
cent open-air dining hall which will ‘seat 
them all, a cuisine, a writing room, a bar- 
ber shop, a bar, the great “Circle,” the 
clearing where the ceremony of the pyre 
is held, a clubhouse on a height overlook- 
ing the Russian River, a swimming pool, 
and besides all this a large expanse of un- 
touched forest to spare. 

With all this in mind, let us go up the 
Jinks of 1909, which is “St. Patrick at 
Tara,” a Forest Play, by Prof. H. Morse 
Stephens, of the University of California, 
music by Wallace Sabin, of San Francisco. 
If we are. bound for the Jinks, we will 
probably have experienced first a taste of 
the hospitality of the Bohemian Club in 
San Francisco, which, since the fire, has 
had its quarters in a temporary but com- 
fortable clubhouse. There our appetite for 
the Jinks is whetted by a number of paint- 
ings, grotesque in character, of previous 
events at the grove. There we shall prob- 
ably have met already a number of good 
Bohemians, so that when we take the 
Sausolito ferry we will not find ourselves 
strangers in a strange land. On the other 
side we pile into a train rather apt to be 
crowded, and have a ride of several hours 
up to the region of the Russian River, get- 
ting off at a little station which is not a 
great distance from the sacred precincts of 
Bohemia. The grove is open and the camp 
in readiness for all comers for two weeks 
before the Jinks, but the majority are not 
able to go up until a day or so before the 
great event. From the remote little sta- 
tion we are whirled in wagons of every 
description, some even baffling description, 
through winding ways, densely wooded, 
until in due course we go rolling into the 
deep heart of the grove. Shouts of greet- 
ing resound and re-echo through the silent 
spaces of the forest. Yonder, somewhere, 
inspired by the bustle attending the new 
arrivals, a group of men break into lusty 
song : 

Show me the Scotchman who doesn’t love 
the thistle; 

Show me the Englishman who doesn’t 

love the rose; 
Show me the true-hearted son of Bohemia 

Who doesn’t love the spot— x x x— 

where the Igarote goes. 

The x’s are three ringing slaps upon the 
chest, for which the song pauses, and the 
Igarotes are a group of Bohemians who 
some time since established the custom of 
pitching their tents in the form of an 
aboriginal settlement, which quickly took 
on the name of the “Igarote Village.” 

Our baggage will have been taken by 
other wagons and deposited in the tent to 
which we have been assigned. As it is 
approaching the evening and we are huwn- 
gry after the trip, we make our way to the 
dining room, passing through the doorway 
which consists of the space between four 
huge trees, two on either side. The dining 
hall is an enclosure at one edge of the 
grove. Once within, we take our places at 
one of a number of concentric tables— 
ring within ring—sufficient to entertain the 


entire company of eight hundred to one 
thousand when they are all gathered to- 
gether, as on the evening of the great ban- 
quet immediately preceding the Jinks on 
Saturday night. It is now probably Fri- 
day night, and dinner is a go-as-you-please 
affair as far as attendance is concerned, 
although good and well served. In the 
midst of it we first begin to sit back and 
look ahout, and realize where we are. It 
is awesome to look far up to the tops of 
the trees into the sky, which has now 
grown dark. A few stars shine between 
the interstices of the tree tops. 

Dinner over, we go to our tents for 
extra wraps, and repair to the Circle for 
one of the jolliest and most time-honored 
events of the Jinks. The Circle consists 
of a series of massive seats placed end to 
end—except for slight passage spaces—in 
the form of a great circle about fifteen or 
twenty paces in diameter. A single tree 
about five feet in diameter, which fell one 
Winter, furnished all these seats. It was 
cut into lengths, each sufficient to accommo- 
date ten or twelve persons, each length 
being formed into a hugh high-backed 
bench by cutting down longitudinally until 
the requisite height for a seat was reached. 
One bench of the circle is omitted, and 
in its place is a low platform, with a grand 
piano. In the center of the circle a blazing 
fire of huge logs brings cheer to the soul 
and desired warmth to the body. 

The circle becomes a swarming mass of 
men, crowding as near to the fire as the 
heat will allow. On the platform an in- 
formal performance takes place, a vaude- 
ville made up from the seemingly endless 
talent of the great gathering. This is the 
opportunity for skits on the members of 
the club, and the personalities which crop 
out here and there are fraught with signifi- 
cance to the initiated. We who are guests 
from afar find the performance none the 
less absorbing. We hear a hair-raising 
reading of Kipling’s “Boots, boots, boots, 
boots ;” an excruciating parody of the same: 
Japanese and Chinese monologues that 
would bring down the house on any stage; 
songs and choruses serious and otherwise, 
and all excellent. We hear a learned Ger- 
man professor give an absorbing account 
of his observations during several years, 
of a certain bug which he traced down to 
a remote river in Central Africa—an imita- 
tion rising to heights of artistic realism. 
And so the evening passes with mirth and 
song. The glare of the fire and the arti- 
ficial lights throwing dark shadows among 
the great tree-shafts, which rise so myste- 
riously into profounder darkness above, 
lend a strange wildness to the scene. We 
may pass the remainder of the evening, or 
of the night if we will, in chatting in front 
of the cheery fire; in walking off among 
the dark solitudes of the mighty forest— 
if we have the courage for so solemn an 
experience; in roasting oysters over the 
fire of a friendly camper, perhaps. Re- 
freshments are to be had at the buffet, not 
far from the Circle, at almost any hour. 

Next morning, Saturday, we unroll our- 
selves from our blankets, rub our eyes, visit 


Dr. Southern (Left), Dr. Louis Lisser, the Eminent Musician (Center), and John Landers 


the tent of the busy barber, eat a good 
breakfast, and are ready for the great day. 
The weather is perfect—that can be de- 
pended on, absolutely, year after year. In 
the morning we look up our friends and 
visit with them. We spend some time in 
looking at the clever and humorous car- 
toons which the artists of the club, who 
have come up to the grove some days be- 
fore, have painted and hung about the trees. 
We secure checks for our seats for the 
Jinks performance. They read like this: 
Log M, Seat 15. 

At noon as we pass out from lunch, pro- 
grams of the Jinks are given us—booklets 
of some size, with a decorative cover, and 
containing preface, historical argument, plot 
of the play, the entire text, and a thematic 
analysis of the music. Finding a comfort- 
able spot, and lighting a good cigar, we 
settle ourselves to the reading of this book- 
let, so that the drama may fall upon a 
prepared mind. Here is the plot of “St. 
Patrick of Tara,” as outlined by Prof. 
Morse Stephens himself: 

Place: The Hill of 

Meath, Ireland. 

Time: Easter Sunday, A. D. 432. 
Scene I. Dawn. 


Tara, in the 


Scene II. Evening of the same day. 

“It is the morning of Easter Sunday, 
in the Spring of 432 A. D. The Steward 
of the ardrigh, or presiding king of all 
Ireland, at that time the King of Meath, 
is directing the preparations of the servants 
for the council of the kings of the provinces 
of Ireland, who have been summoned to 
Tara to decide upon the policy to be adopt- 
ed towards St. Patrick, the news of whose 
arrival in Ireland, and of whose mission 
has stirred all Irish hearts. The hour is 
just before sunrise, when suddenly there 
flares upon the horizon the red light of a 
fire. The Steward and servants are horri- 
fied, for it is the feast of Beltane, and 
an old law strictly forbade, under pain of 
death, the lighting of any fire, except by 
the Druids, upon that day. It is the Paschal 
fire, lit by Patrick and his followers for 
the celebration of the Easter sacrifice. 

“The sun rises and the music of an 
Irish march is heard. Then five proces- 
sions enter by different entrances; first, 
the King and Brehon of Leinster in their 
saffron colored robes, with a Druid in white 
and their retainers in light blue; they take 
their seats to the right of the stage; an- 
other blare of the march, and the King and 
Brehon of Munster, with another Druid, 
enter with their retainers in dark blue; 
they take their place to the left of the 
stage; another blare of the march and the 
Connaught procession enters, clad in dark 
red, and they take their place to the right 
of the High King’s throne; another blare 
of the march and the Ulster procession en- 
ters, clad in bright red, and they take their 
place to the left of the High King’s throne; 
the march rises in intensity and the old 
High King enters with his Brehon and his 
Druid and his retainers in green, and takes 
his seat in the center of the stage. The 
music ceases, and the High King signs to 
his Brehon to open the matter which all 
have assembled to discuss, when the Stew- 
ard rushes forward and interrupts him with 
the news that the edict against fire has been 
infringed and that a red blaze has heen 
seen on the horizon. The Kings of Oriel 
and Connaught demand the immediate pun- 
ishment of the offender, though from dif- 
ferent standpoints; the Kings of Munster 
aud Leinster counsel mildness and delay, 
though from different standpoints; the 
High King accepts this counsel and sends 
his Steward with twelve men, namely, the 
four servants, and two chosen from the 
retainers of each of the other four kings to 
bring the offender before the Council. They 
go up the hillside in the direction of the 
fire, which flares up for a last moment 
as they climb upwards. 

“The Council opens with a speech from 
the Brehon of Meath, describing the reason 
for the summons, and the treatment of 
Patrick is being discussed when there en- 
ters an Irish Chieftain, a sad and melan- 
choly man, whose saffron robe is tattered 
and whose misery is written on his face. 
He tells his tale. He bears the burden 
of Care. He tells how his home has been 
burned, how his chaste wife has been rav- 
ished and his children slain. Attempts are 
made to comfort him, when suddenly the 
King of Leinster shows him the grinning 
face of the King of Connaught. It flashes 
across the Chieftain that it is the King of 
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Gordon Coutts and His Cartoon of the Sire, Prof. Morse Stephens, as St. Patrick. 
Duffy, Illumination Wizard, Below 


Connaught, his neighbor and lord, who has 
done him this wrong. Hope of revenge 
flashes up and he dashes at the King of 
Connaught with his dagger drawn. The 
Brehon of Connaught leaps forward to 
meet the blow and save his master, while 
the King continues to grin sardonically, 
but shows no fear. The Chieftain is at 
last subdued and removed, to be brought 
before the Council at a later session. At 
this moment the Pange Lingua is heard 
from the hilltop, and at the top of the hill- 
side is seen a procession approaching. It 
is led by a crucifer bearing a cross; he 
is followed by St. Patrick in his episcopal 
robes, and by eight missionaries chanting 
the processional; and after them come the 
Steward of the High King with the twelve 
men who had been sent to bring the of- 
fender who had lighted the forbidden fire. 
Meanwhile the crowd on the stage watches 
the procession. 

“When Patrick and his followers reach 
the stage the Steward declares that he has 
brought the offender who had lit the forbid- 
den fire. Patrick explains the circumstances, 
describes his early slave life in Ireland, ex- 
pounds his mission, and expresses his long- 
ing to see Ireland Christian. He is inter- 
rupted on all sides, when the High King 
rises, declares the Council adjourned, and 
announces that the whole matter will be 
discussed after the usual feast and revels. 
The Kings and their retainers retire to 
the music of the Irish March in the re- 
verse order from that in which they en- 
tered: Patrick looks sadly after them. The 
missionaries again chant the Pange Lingua, 
and leave the stage escorted by the Stew- 
ard. The stage darkens. 


INTERMEZZO 


“Enter the retainers of the Kings, noisy, 
exhilarated and partially intoxicated. The 
Brehon of Munster leads in a drinking 
song, which is followed by the dancing of 
an Irish jig. Enter the Kings themselves 
from the banquet. The King of Connaught 
is quarrelsomely drunk; the King of Mun- 
ster mellow with liquor; the King of Lein- 
ster has drunk enough to loosen his tongue; 
the King of Ulster is sober and looks 
cynically on the noisy scene, while his 
Druid is sober and indignant; the Old High 
King takes his seat, looking sadly at the 
spectacle of such riotous behavior, but yet 
sympathetically at the joyous nature of the 
scene. The tumult is hushed; the drunken 
King of Munster falls into drunken sleep; 
and, by the High King’s orders, Patrick and 
his missionaries are introduced by one en- 
trance, under escort of the Steward of 
Meath, and the Chieftain, the Victim of 
Care, under the escort of the Brehon of 
Leinster, by another. 

“Patrick looks sternly around, perceives 
the continued excitement in the air and sees 
that his opportunity has come. The Victim 
of Care has resumed the sadness of his 
original entrance, but glances from time 





to time in fierce anger at his enemy, the 
King of Connaught, who grins back at him 
in drunken malevolence. The Brehon of 
Connaught watches the Chieftain heed- 
fully, ready at any moment to protect his 
King. The King and Brehon of Leinster 
show by their actions their sympathy with 
the Chieftain. On the other side of the 
stage the King and the Brehon of Ulster 
watch every movement and listen to every 
word of Patrick, while the King of Mun- 
ster is in a drunken sleep and the Brehon 
of Munster fuddled, but awake. The High 
King presides with dignity. The victim of 
Care is at his entrance utterly indifferent 
to Patrick, but be gradually becomes ab- 
sorbed in his words and approaches closer 
and closer to him. 

“The High King calls on Patrick to 
speak. Patrick speaks. As he speaks of 
the universal character of Christendom and 
the greatness of Rome, the King of Lein- 
ster interrupts and praises the individualism 
and the political and social freedom of the 
Irish Celts. Then as Patrick speaks of the 
sobriety of Christianity, the Brehon of 
Munster interrupts with the praise of 
liquor, as ‘God’s good creature’; Patrick 
catches his tone and playfully promises to 
drive all the snakes out of Ireland, since 
these snakes are largely the result of the 
drunkard’s fuddled brain. Then Patrick 
speaks of the virtues of Christianity and of 
his God as the God of Peace. The King 
of Connaught brutally interrupts and shouts 
his praise of fighting and vice. Then Pat- 
rick attacks Druidism and the Druid of 
Oriel opposes Patrick’s teaching as unpa- 
triotic and sacrilegious. The Chieftain, 
Victim of Care, is attracted by an allusion 
to immortality and comes up close to Pat- 
rick. Then the High King, in solemn 
words, speaks of the ancestral heroes of 
Ireland, and asks if they, even the great 
Cuchulainn, are damned because they were 
not Christians. To this argument Patrick 
replies with dignity; he calls on God to 
aid him; his missionaries chant; Patrick 
prays aloud; he waves his arm; and the 
Spirit of Cuchulainn appears. A brief dia- 
logue ensues, taken as nearly as possible in 
the very words of the old Irish legend, 
and the spirit or ghost of Cuchulainn dis- 
appears, leaving the whole Council pro- 
foundly impressed. By this time the effect 
of the riotous drinking is passing away. 
But Patrick has not yet convinced them. 
Surely the old beautiful Nature gods, their 
old tribal freedom, their_old jolly pleas- 
ures, their old indulgence in war and vice 
are preferable to this cold new faith in a 
‘gibbeted man.’ The human touch is lack- 
ing. It comes. The Chieftain, victim of 
caré and sorrow, tells his tale briefly to 
Patrick; and Patrick sympathetically hears 
him, tells him of an after life, of a heaven, 
where all care and sorrow are forgotten, 
of a place where he may meet his loved 
ones again. The crowd is touched ; the 
Victim of Care declares his belief in the 





new religion, and kneels before Patrick beg- 
ging to be received into the church that 
promises such solace for care and sorrow. 
Suddenly, angered at the attitude of the 
Council and its rallying to Patrick's side, 
the Druid of Oriel dashes at Patrick with 
his dagger drawn and strikes at him; but 
the Chieftain, Victim of Care, springs to 
save Patrick and receives the blow. As 
he sinks to the ground he asks for a further 
proof of the truth of the religion he has 
just embraced. The Kings of Leinster and 
Oriel hold him up, and Patrick waves his 
arm thrice toward the hillside, where a 
great white Cross appears. The mission- 
aries chant the Veni Creator; the crowd 
all fall upon their knees, except the High 
King and the Druids; even the King of 
Munster is awakened and flops on his 
knees; even the King of Connaught is 
awed; the forest is illuminated behind the 
Cross; the music indicates the victory of 
the Christian chant over the music of the 
opening Irish march; St. Patrick raises his 
hand in blessing over the dying Victim of 
Care, who slowly sinks back dead.” 

We also make a note of the Dramatis 
Persone; perchance we shall find friends 
in the list. It is as follows: 


mime OF Meath... .........03- F, P. Deering 
Brehon of Meath........... E. D. Peixotto 
A Druid of Meath......... T. V. Bakewell 
King of Oriel in Ulster........ C. K. Field 
Brehon of Oriel............%. Oscar Frank 
A Druid from Oriel...... W. H. Smith, Jr. 
Rime OF Leinster... ....ccccc'ed Allan Dunn 
Brehon of Leinster........... I. O. Upham 
A Druid from Leinster....Wyatt H. Allen 
King of Munster........ Waldemar Young 
Brehon of Munster......... W. B. Hopkins 
A Druid from Munster....... R. M. Steele 
King of Connaught.......... R. C. Newell 
Brehon of Connaught..... Frank Corbusier 


A Druid from Connaught..Lowell Redfield 
Steward of the High King. W. H. Robinson 
Apparition of Cuchulainn. H. McD. Spencer 


i cin becedee bh J. Wilson Shiels 
, Sar R. M. Hotaling 
| ra err J. D. Fletcher 
PD I Ghisckececsvesaey J. C. Dornin 
OCG. TOTVOME. wo cccsccescce W. J. Wayte 
» err G. W. Turner 
Fourth Servant.............. R. P. Merritt 


Retainers of the five kings, Missionaries. 

About the time we finish with the book- 
let, the one regular full dress rehearsal of 
the Jinks drama, complete with orchestra, 
begins on the stage, which is but a few 
steps away from the Circle. It is a point 
of honor for all who do not take part to 
keep away from the stage during the re- 
hearsal. But from afar—as we walk off 
for a swim in the river, perhaps—we hear 
the climaxes of the orchestra  re-echo 
through the forest depths. A swift thrill 
of anticipation runs through us. 

At last the hour arrives for the begin- 
ning of the series of ceremonies which 
constitutes the Jinks proper. It is about 
six o'clock. A long horn note sounds, 
and with all the great gathering we throng 
to the banquet—the first and only meal 
which witnesses the assembling of the er- 
tire company. We pass between the hugh 
tree-coluums which form the entrance and 
seat ourselves at the great concentric tables. 
The banquet is a merry one, the lights flar- 
ing brighter as the forest darkens, and a 
chorus ringing out now and then—either 
impromptu or prepared—from some quar- 
ter of the assemblage. 

There is no formal toast list—there is no 
time for that. But toward the close of 
the banquet the presiding officer calls upon 
the “Sire” of the Jinks, Prof. H. Morse 
Stephens it is this year, to make an ad- 
dress. The author of the text of the Jinks 
drama is always known as the Sire. Amidst 
thunderous cheers the Professor stands up 
on his seat. He tells us that history, not 






poetry, is his province; but that the poetic 
aspect of the moment of history chosen for 
“St. Patrick of Tara” is so great, and the 
circumstance of the Jinks so stimulating 
that he has been irresistibly impelled to 
venture out of his usual province and into 
the domain of dramatic poetry. He pre- 
pares us for the better understanding of 
the drama by telling us a little about Ire- 
land at the time of the Druids, and the 
meetings at Tara’s hill. 

Wallace Sabin, the composer of the music 
for “St. Patrick,” is now called up, and 
after acknowledging the applause which 
greets him, modestly delivers himself of as 
few words as possible, knowing that his 
music will speak more eloquently for him. 
Several notables present are now called 
upon for a word, telegrams from absent 
members are read, and now—we are ready 
for admission to the holy of holies, the 
unveiling of the shrine of art—Bohemia 
triumphant. 





Richard Hotaling, One of the Dramatic 
Stars of the Club, as St. Patrick 


We hurry to our tent for wraps, for the 
night air becomes cool, and congregate at 
the space before the stage, finding our own 
log and the seats assigned to us. The com- 
pany, vociferous enough at the banquet, is 
now hushed. In expectant silence we ac- 
custom our eyes to the dim and mysteri- 
ous light which reveals the stage—we can 
discern nothing plainly. There is a delay of 
a few moments—and the mysterious tones 
of basses and ‘cellos float out on the night 
air and drift into a consciousness ideally 
prepared to receive them. It is the Veni 
Creator. Then we hear the seductive 
music of nature, and at last the blaring out 
of the Veni Creator proclaims the triumph 
of Christianity over the old nature wor- 
ship. We never escape from the wonder 
of the environment—it hangs over us like 
a strange and vivid dream. Our faculties 
of attention are wrought up to the highest 
pitch. We now see the thrones of the five 
kings upon the stage, each one elevated 
against one of the great tree trunks. In 
the dim light the High King’s steward and 
servants enter. They speak of the council 
to be held. Suddenly we start—there, far 
up above and beyond what has appeared to 
be the stage, in the midst of what we had 
regarded as negligible darkness, a little 








A Self-Explanatory Cartoon Symbolizing the Spirit of Bohemia 











red glow bursts forth, far among the trees. 


A shiver goes over us—we cannot say why. 


We had looked for a performance on 2 
stage; we were not prepared for wonders 
to take place over an entire landscape! 

The forbidden fire dies away. We see 
the horror of the men. We have scarcely 
recovered from the surprise of the dra- 
matic phenomenon of the fire than another 
awaits us. We start again—we do not 
know now from what corner of the field 
of vision our artistic sensibilities may not 
be struck—not on the stage, but in and 
out among the trees at some distance to the 
left of the stage we see the King of Lein- 
ster, his Brehon, Druid and retainers swing- 
ing along. Their gorgeous robes gleam 
strangely against the mysterious green of 
the forest. They break into song as they 
pass behind the trees which border the 
stage, and come out upon the stage proper. 

We watch while all the kings assemble, 
the High King at last taking his place upon 
the central throne. The chorus swells to 
a great volume until all the forest rings 
with it. The rising from the seated throng 
of the five Druids in their white robes, 
reaching their arms and turning their faces 
to the North, South, East and West, is an 
impressive moment. Impressive, too, is the 
departure of the party of retainers which 
is dispatched to bring St. Patrick to the 
council. For a long while we see the men 
zig-zagging up the hill in the dim light, 
while the drama proceeds far below. And 
so, at last, we see them return, conducting 
St. Patrick and his missionaries, who chant 
the Easter Hymn, the “Pange Lingua,” as 
they descend the steep slope. The ecclesi- 
astical robes of Patrick form a strange con- 
trast with the regal garb of the Irish kings 
We care not a fig for what future critics 
will say of the value of this music, these 
lines that we hear. We know only that 
there is something irresistible, inevitable in 
the progress of this drama and the circum 
stance of its presentation, ‘ 

The stage empties, the kings are feast 
ing without. Patrick is led off and held, 
pending his examination, which is to fol- 
low. 

Now the revelers return, flushed with 
wine. We hear a rousing drinking song 
from Munster and then we witness such a 
jig as we never before beheld. The music 
revels in rhythmic Irishism, and the entire 
company finally joins in the wild dance. 
The forces of illumination are concentrated 
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The Banquet in the Dining Hall Just Before the Jinks Drama 


upon the stage proper, accentuating the 
myriad colors of the costumes of the danc- 
ers. It is a high color scheme. Above 
and about, everywhere, surrounding this 
moving, flashing center of color is the 


deep and limitless emerald. We shall not 
forget the scene. 

The drama progresses. With intense in- 
terest we follow the accusations against 


Patrick, the inner drama of the wronged 








At 9 A. M. the Bar Sometimes Witnesses an Informal Gathering of Bohemians 


great deep mysterious green forest—from 
earth to star-lit sky overhead. Fancy pic- 
tures the impression as that of a great 
shimmering opal set in the midst of a 


Chieftain—the Victim of Care—Patrick’s 
raising of the ghost of Cuchuliann—a shiv- 
ery deed—to the death of the Chieftain and 
the miraculous appearance of the great 
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white cross against the hillside. We see 
the converted and wounded Chieftain stag- 
ger to his feet, look on the cross, and 
drop dead. The Veni Creator sounds forth 
—Christianity has come! 

As we look a light breaks forth far away 
up on the hillside where the Paschal fire 
was seen. It spreads rapidly—in rosy tones 
—over the high tree-hid horizon. The vast 
tracery of millions of leaves and branches 
is irradiated with light and color. We are 
riveted by the spectacle. Still the light 
spreads—now breaking forth nearer to us, 
flooding nearer masses of foliage with vivid 
hues of ruby and emerald. The magical 
brilliancy of the scene is indescribable. Ex- 
clamations of wonder and admiration burst 
forth from the spectators. The Veni Cre- 
ator sounds on. We catch glimpses of 
the missionaries and Irish converts climbing 
up the hill to the light. For some minutes 
the whole expanse of the forests is ablaze 
with light. It dies down at last, and the 
Jinks drama is over. 

The moment which follows is, psycholog- 
ically, one of the most extraordinary epi- 
sodes of the Jinks. The faculties of speech 
and motion seem to have left us. It is 
the same with all the multitude. We sit 
or stand about as if the end of the world 
had happened and judgment had not yet 
been pronounced. The power of the god 
has been felt—Bohemia has held absolute 
sway, and it takes us a little time to come 
back to earth. Later, for weeks to come, 
we shall criticise the work from every con- 
ceivable point of view. But in this mo 
ment we have nothing to say. 

Finally we get our bearings, and, don 
ning black robes, join a procession which 
is forming. We march some little distanc« 
to a clearing in the grove for the ceremony 
of the burial, or “cremation” as it is now 
generally called, of Care. 

Pallbearers bring the body of Care t 
the pyre, but are stopped by Bohemia, an 
allegorical character, who appears in an 
arbor. Far back from the depths of the 
wood the somber and brassy tones of the 
Invocation music come to Bohemia ad 
dresses the bearers of the body of Care 
in a speech which sets forth the nature of 
the Bohemian ideal. The body is placed 
on the pyre, the torch is applied, and in a 
brilliant display of pyrotechnics we see Care 
brought to ashes. The “Invocation” music 
is by William J. McCoy. 

We now break ranks and go back to 


us 
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the Circle, having heard rumors that some- 
thing is to happen there. This is the time 
when it has always been customary to 
hold the “Low Jinks,” which plays Aristo- 
phanes to the Atschylus of the High Jinks. 
It is usually a farcical stage play with 
music, and deals sportively with some of 
the features of the High Jinks. But as 
this year’s Jinks is Irish, instead of the 
usual Low Jinks there is to be a “wake.” 

In the Circle we see a file of Irish “gintle- 
men” — Orangemen — in knickerbockers, 
short-tailed green coats and high hats, 
walking about with a chip-on-the-shoulder 
expression, and nonchalantly swinging shil- 
lalahs. The opposition party soon appears. 
The two parties circle the crackling fire, 
which old Paul the Indian has kept roar- 
ing. One of the leaders makes a start, 
and such a wholesale cracking of heads 
was never seen this side of Donneybrook 
Fair. In and out of the Circle the bat- 
tle rages. We who look on are just as 
likely to get a crack on the head as one 
of the participants, and it behooves us to 
keep out of the way. Amid old Irish- 
women wailing “wurra, wurra,” the corpse 
is brought on, and becomes the center of a 
hotter fight than ever. Flagpoles, planks, 
any objects to be found, are seized and 
used for weapons. We roar with laughter 
at the comical scenes of the fight. There is 
something about such a whole-souled bat- 
tering of heads which does the very soul 
good. To-morrow we shall see a _ black 
eye or two, but there are plenty of doctors 
about. 

When the wake is over we amuse our- 
selves as we please—sleeping, eating, drink- 
ing, or talking with friends about the fire. 
At last, in the very small hours, the great 
camp becomes silent. We are likely to see 
one or two poetic Bohemians, who do not 
want to lose a single impression of the 
occasion, stil] sitting by the remaining em- 
bers of the fire, wrapped up well against 
the cool air. They look up occasionally into 
the great gulf of the night where the starry 
sky shows through the black pinnacled 
masses of the treetops. Perhaps they think 
to penetrate there the mystic veil of Bo- 
hemia—and behold the paradisal region 
whence comes each year this mighty efflux 
upon the world of men. 

We awake to a luminous Sunday morn- 
ing and go to the dining place for the 
famous onion soup which never fails to 
appear at this time. The Sunday morning 
onion soup is historic—a mighty tradition 
of Bohemia. 

The quiet of this sunlit morning, after 
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the excitement of the day before, falls upon 
our souls as the peace of Good Friday fell 
upon the spirit of Parsifal. The wonders 





The “Siegfried Idyl” in Appropriate Circumstances. 


motives of the music of the Jinks of past 
years. 
As if the satisfaction which possesses our 





Sunday Morning Concert, 


William J. McCoy, Conducting 


of the event have not ceased yet. We are 
arrested in our meditations by soft tones 
of horns and other instruments from afar. 
We are hearing the principal themes and 


St. Patrick Raising the Ghost of Cuchulainn. 


spirits were capable of further enhance- 
ment, the Sunday morning orchestral con- 
cert now takes place on the stage. More 
perfect conditions for the enjoyment of 


ee 


Photographed at Rehearsal by Daylight 
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orchestral music neither dreams nor imag- 
inings can procure. This is the program: 


M. Moszkowski—Einzugs Marsch, from 
‘Boabdil.” 

2. Wallace A. Sabin—Selections from “St. 

Patrick at Tara.” 

(a) Prelude. 
(b) Intermezzo. 

(Conducted by the composer.) 
Richard Wagner—Siegfried Idylle. 
Franz Doppler—L’Oiseau des Bois, op 

24, for flute and four horns. 

Arthur Farwell—“Dawn” (a _ phantasy 
for orchestra after an Indian legend. ) 
(Conducted by the composer. ) 

Arthur Foote—Romance for Violin. 

(Mr. Hother Wismer and Orchestra.) 

Wm. J. McCoy—Concert Waltz. 


For “L’Oiseau des Bois,” horn players, 
flute, conductor and all are concealed up 
in the foliage of the hillside back of the 
stage at some distance from each other 
and entirely out of sight of the audience. 
The warblings of the flute shower down 
upon the somber floor of horn tone like 
bird notes upon the depths of a forest. But 
here is the real forest as well, and. the 
birds, too, who take up the flute melody 
and show how it should really be done. 

With the concert the Jinks is over. The 
exodus begins Sunday afternoon. We stay 
as long as we can to enjoy the quiet after- 
glow of the revealing of the god. On Mon- 
day or Tuesday, at the latest, we find our 
way out of the forest, with a prayer on 
our lips that we shall return upon the full 
of another August moon. 

A more specific word may well be said 
concerning Wallace Sabin’s music for “St. 
Patrick at Tara.” It is wellnigh impossible 
to come away from a Jinks performance 
with a clear conception of the music from 
a structural standpoint. One’s senses are 
kept so busy recording impressions of every 
kind--musical, dramatic, scenic, illumina- 
tive—that there is little opportunity, and 
less incentive, for analytical thought. 

The problem was to provide music for 
the savage Celt and for St. Patrick and 
his missionaries. Mr. Sabin was peculiarly 
fitted to do this, as he inherits Celtic blood 
—originally savage enough in all probability 
—and he is a master of church music. He 
made the most of the opportunity for mu- 
sical contrast afforded by the drama. 

In the Irish music he falls into the Irish 
idiom throughout in a natural, characteris- 
tic and convincing manner. In the great 
jig he rises to his highest point in this 
achievement. In the Ecclesiastical music he 
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An Irish King and His Retainers: 


is perfectly at home. He deals with the 
great theme of the Veni Creator in a bold 
manner, striking out the great outlines 
needed to prove effective in so momentous 
a circumstance. 

One feels the distinguished quality of 





Mr. Sabin’s music at every point. It estab- 
lishes a quality of musical worth and dig- 
nity at the beginning and maintains it with- 
out a break throughout. Whether as an 
Irishman or as an Ecclesiastic, Mr. Sabin 
is equally master of his medium. 


Group from “St. Patrick at Tara” 


The orchestration is effective throughout, 
the brass being particularly well managed 
in the great climaxes. There is no doubt but 
that Mr. Sabin’s music caused “St. Patrick 
at Tara” to rank with the best of the Jinks, 
from the musical standpoint. 


SONGBIRDS FLOCK 
BACK FROM EUROPE 


Many Metropolitan Stars Already 
Here and Others Are Arriving 
by Every Steamer 


With the advance guard of opera singers 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company al- 
ready in the city, their associates are 
flocking here from Europe on_ every 
steamer. Geraldine Farrar, Gadski, Rita 
Fornia, Scotti, Hall and Herbert Wither- 
spoon were among the earliest to return. 
They were followed Tuesday by Rosina 
Van Dyck, the soprano; Clara Koch- 
Boehm, the contralto; Richard Hagemann, 
the assistant conductor; Hans Steiner, the 
chorus master, and ninety-five German 
choristers. 

Jane Noria, soprano, is expected Satur- 
day on the New York. Assistant Con- 
ductors Francesco Romoi and Giulio Setti 
arrived Sunday on La Savoie, and on the 
same day Lodovico Saracco, the ballet mas- 
ter, and seventy-five choristers from Italy 
disembarked from La Gascogne. On Mon- 
day the Moltke brought Allen C. Hinkley, 
basso, and Umberto Cancarli, tenor, from 
Genoa. Dr. Ernest Jokl, assistant conduc- 
tor, arrived with twelve more Italian chor- 
isters on Wednesday. 

Matja von Niessen-Stone, the contralto, 
arrived last Saturday, and later Nobert 
Zulkos, assistant stage manager, and J. F. 
Heidenreich, assistant conductor, came ashore 
from the Pennsylvania, from Hamburg. 
The New York will land Arturo Toscanini, 
conductor, and Jules Speck, stage manager, 
Saturday. Marie Mattfeld, contralto, will 
arrive on the Ryndam, from Rotterdam, on 





.October 18. 


Gustav Mahler, conductor, and Otto 
Goritz, baritone, are due on October 19, 
on the Kaiser Wilhelm, and Anton Ludwig, 
another baritone, on October 22, on the 
President Lincoln. On October 26 will 
come Riccardo Martin, tenor, on the Ber- 
lin, from Genoa; Jules Bayer, tenor, on the 
Barbarossa, from Bremen, and on the 
Kronprinz Wilhelm, Frances Alda, the so- 
prano; Ivy Crasko, premiere danseuse, and 
Ondrea P. de Segurola, the basso. Other 
arrivals will be: 

October 27, on the Bluecher, from Ham- 
burg, Florence Wickham, contralto. 

October 30, on the Amerika, from Ham- 
burg, Albert Reiss, tenor; on La Touraine, 
Georges Regis, tenor, and Henri Dutilloy, 
baritone. 

October 31, on the Principe di Piemonte, 
from Naples, Giulio Rossi, basso; Vincenzo 
Reschiglian and Edoardo Missiano, bari- 
tones; Marie Marchesi, prompter; Pietro 
Audisio and Giuseppe Tecchi, tenors, and 
Gina Torriani, premiére dunseuse. 

November 2, on the Lapland, from Ant- 
werp, Leonora Sparkes, soprano; on the 
Potsdam, from Rotterdam, Anna Melt- 
schick, contralto; Jeanne Maubourg, mezzo; 
Lucette de Liovin, soprano’ Georges Bour- 
geois, basso; Leo Devaux, tenor, and Dinh 
Gilly, baritone; on the Kronprinzessin Ce- 
cilie, from Bremen, Enrico Caruso and Carl 
Jérn, tenors; Bella Alten, soprano; C. E. 
Whitehill and John Forsell, baritones. 





NO GADSKI-SEMBRICH WAR; 
LATTER CANCELS CONCERT 


Cold Prevents Coloratura Soprano from 
Keeping Auditorium Engagement— 
Entente Cordiale Still Exists 


Cuicaco, Oct. 11.—A cold contracted on 
shipboard prevented Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich from appearing here in concert recital 
at the Auditorium Theater yesterday. In- 
cidentally, it precluded the remote possi- 
bility of friction between the late star of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company and Jo- 
hanna Gadski, who sang in Orchestra Hall 
yesterday. 

The coincidence of these two leading 
singers being booked for the same city on 
identical dates had raised a cloud of ru- 
mor to the effect that the divas hardly ap- 
preciated each other’s presence in such 
dangerous proximity to their own engage- 
ments. Rivalry, run the reports, had or 
would probably result in a tiff between 
them. 

The arrival of the two singers last week 
in New York was almost sufficient to put a 
quietus upon all war talk. Both denied 
emphatically being parent to such belliger- 
ent or offended feelings, and their affection- 
ate method of substantiating their words 
by a public embrace was quite convincing. 

There exists no doubt that Mme. Sem- 
brich’s indisposition is really a physical and 
an existing one, and not a pretext to avoid 
a clash of attractions. 

From a managerial] standpoint, the ac- 





tion of Mmé. Sembrich in postponing her 
engagements, thus leaving Mme. Gadski in 
temporary possession of the field, is dis- 
appointing. In their opinion it would be an 
interesting experiment as to how a city of 
Chicayo’s artistic status would act under 
such circumstances. The publicity of the 
affair, combined with the eminence of both 
singers, convinced them that neither artist 
would suffer financially by having to en- 
counter a rival’s attractions. They opine 
that the partisan feeling would be so stim- 
ulated that box-office visitations would be 
of avalanche volume in each particular. 





No Benefit for Stranded Singers 


There was no benefit for the members of 
the defunct Italian Grand Opera Company 
at the Academy of Music Saturday night. 
Although the benefit had been announced, 
there arose a disagreement among the sing- 
ers as to whether the proceeds should be 
shared equally with the members of the 
chorus and the ballet. Several of the sing- 
ers said that they would refuse to sing if 
any of the proceeds were given to the 
chorus or the ballet, and as a consequence 
the benefit was cancelled. 





Charles Rousseliére, the French tenor, 
whose one season at the Metropolitan suf- 
ficed both for New Yorkers and himself, is 
to sing Tristan in the opening performance 
of the Teatro Costanzi, in Rome, in De- 
cember, unless Mascagni's defection has 
oe changed the plans that had been 
made. 


STUDIED FOR YEAR IN 
PARIS ON JUST $1,200 


But It Took Some Skimping to Do It, 
Says Girl Music Student from 
Kansas 





American girls with limited purses and 
unlimited ambitions for a Paris musical 
education may learn something of value 
from the experience in the French capital 
of a Kansas girl, Hortense Morehart, as 
she records it through the Kansas City 
Star. 

Living very cheaply in an attic apart- 
ment, with a charwoman at seven cents an 
hour to do the heavy work, cost Miss More- 
hart $1,200 a year. She and a friend, Bian- 
ca Randall, of Gadsden, Ala., tried every 
way of living in Paris, from the comfort- 
ably appointed girls’ club to the mansard 
apartment and the charwoman. Both agreed 
that the clubs furnished great advantages 
socially and in their libraries and other 
equipment—all for $5 or $6 a week, yet 
both quit them. While admitting that they 
were the ideal places for girls inexperienced 
in the ways of Paris, they found that the 
atmosphere was so agreeable that it dis- 
tracted them from their work. 

To keep the expenses down to $1,200 a 
year when she was living in a pension 
boarding house at $42 a month, Miss More- 
hart found that she could afford but two 
singing lessons a week. These cost $5 
apiece, and other lessons, which, if taken 
regularly, would have brought the annual 


figure to $1,500, were two French diction 
lessons a week at $1 apiece, two. mise-en- 
scéne lessons at $2 apiece and $2 a week 
learning Schumann and Schubert lieder. 
Laundry, clothing, books, opera tickets and 
other incidentals made the elimination of 
these lessons inevitable. 

In their mansard the girls lived five 
flights up in two tiny rooms and a kitchen, 
overlooking a wide, airy courtyard of the 
Arc de Triomphe quarter. They had no 
electric lights, one open grate chimney for 
heating purposes and a gas stove in the 
kitchen. They rented it furnished for $15 
a month from an American girl who had 
gone home for a year to earn money to 
continue her studies. Otherwise it would 
have cost them $20 to $24 a month. 

“What does it cost you to live in it?” 
Miss Morehart was asked. 

“With the charwoman three times a week 
it costs us about $50 a month for the two 
of us, including gas, the rougher laundry 
work done by the charwoman, and the rent 
of the piano. 

“We have good food and we take cabs 
when we are late to a $5 singing lesson, or 
when it rains hard. Our fine laundry costs 
us each seventy-five cents a week—cheaper 
than in America. Our economies go to 
opera and theater, music and books. As to 
clothes, I have been in Paris two years and 
still wear some of the clothing I took with 
me. Students are not expected to dress.” 





Alexander Siloti is to conduct a series of 
seven concerts in St. Petersburg during the 
season. 
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THREE NEW YORK INSTITUTIONS PROMISE GRAND OPERA ON LAVISH SCALE 





The Manhattan, Metropolitan and New Theater Companies Prepare Schedules That Show Greatly Increased 
Interest in Operatic Music—Novelties to Be Plentiful—Hammerstein Re-engages Many of Last Year’s 
Favorites, and Makes Interesting Additions to His Company—Long List of Metropolitan Principals 








Beginning on November 8, one week 
earlier than his Metropolitan rivals, Oscar 
Hammerstein will open the fourth season 
of grand opera at his Manhattan Opera 
House. Mr. Hammerstein, knowing well 
the strength of the Metropolitan forces, has 
not neglected to stock his own aviary with 
the elect of human song birds of both 
Europe and America. 

The opening performance will be Masse- 
net’s “Herodiade,” which heretofore has 
not been heard in America. The cast, a 
phenomenal one, includes Maurice Rénaud, 
Charles Dalmorés, Hector Dufranne, Lina 
Cavalieri and Jeanne Gerville-Réache. 

For the production of the very trying 
“Elektra,” the Strauss tonal cataclysm for 
which it is almost impossible to secure 
singers worthy and capable of the parts, 
Mr. Hammerstein has engaged Mmes. Car- 
men Melis and Mazarin. 

Other new operas to be heard are “Grisel- 
idis,” “Sapho,” “Cendrillon,” “Feuersnoth” 
(Richard Strauss), “The Violinmaker of 
Cremona,” “Zaza” and “Natoma.” This 
latter opera is the work now in course of 
completion by two Americans—Victor Her- 
bert and Joseph D. Redding; it has become 
the exclusive property of Mr. Hammerstein. 

Mr. Hammerstein armnounces that no 
other opera company in this country has 
the rights of production of “Salomé,” 
“Thais,” “Louise.” “Pelléas et Mélisande,” 
“Samson et Delilah,” “Jongleur de Notre 
Dame” and “Contes d’Hoffmann.” 

In the French language “Lohengrin,” 
“Tannhauser,” “Meistersinger” and Meyer- 
beer’s “Prophet” will be presented. 

The ktalance of the répertoire will include 
“Carmen,” “Faust,” “Aida,” “La Fille du 
Regiment,” “Lucia,” “Rigoletto,” “Travi- 
ata,” “Navarraise,” “Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “Crispino e la Comare,” “La 
Bohéme,” “Tosca,” “Siberia” and “I Puri- 
tani.” 

The usual announcement of the full list 
of artists was deferred. A large number of 
contracts are still pending, and -for reasons 
of policy many surprising novel features 














tenors in rdles of vivacity, also deserves 
special mention. Lina Cavalieri will also be 
heard in leading réles in the Opéra Comique. 
Her first appearance will be in “La Belle 
Héléne.” 

A chorus of fifty, selected in France, 
having a complete repertoire, will partici- 
pate in these performances. They will be 
given on Tuesday and Saturday evenings, 
and probably at Wednesday matinées. 

The répertoire is widely different from 
that of the grand opera ensemble. Among 
the operas to be produced are “La Belle 
Heléne,” “Grande Duchesse,” “Chauve 
Souris” (“The Bat’), “Le Jour et la Nuit,” 
“Dame Blanche,” “Orphée aux Enfers,” 
“La Fille de Madame Angot,” “Mascotte,” 
“Le Roi d’Ys” and “Les Dragons de Vil- 
lars.” 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Ham- 
merstein has relegated the “one-man con- 
ductor system” to the past. Six conductors 
are engaged. They are De la Fuente, An- 
selmi, Sturani, Cartier, Charlier, Scogna- 
niglio. There are two orchestras and 150 in 
the chorus, under Josiah Zuro. Jacques 
Coini will act again as chief of stage man- 
agers. An expenditure of $100,000 is being 
made for new scenery. 





The Metropolitan’s Program for New 
York 


With overatic affiliations stretching north 
and south, the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany is spread like a giant octopus over the 
musical map of the East. While its plans 
are many for its opera productions in Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore and Boston, yet of 
course in the central house on Broadway 
will be found the most colossal undertak- 
ings. 

The program as outlined shows the sea- 
son to open on Monday, November 15 will 
continue for a period of twenty weeks. In 
addition to the regular subscription per- 
formances,. provision has been made for 
extra performances which will include the 
following: Three performances of Wag- 











—Photo by E. F. Fole. 


The Metropolitan Opera House at Fortieth Street and Broadway 


to be incorporated into the season will be 
given publicity later. 

Contracts have been renewed with Mary 
Garden, Luisa Tetrazzini, Gerville-Réache, 
Augusta Doria, Emma Trentini, Lina Cav- 
alieri, Charles Dalmorés, Maurice Rénaud, 
Hector Dufranne, Charles Gilibert, Gio- 
vanni Zenatello, Mario Sammarco, Floren- 
cio Constantino, Armand Crabbé and Gio- 
vanni Polese. 

The ensemble will consist of seven ten- 
ors, nine baritones, four bassos, five dra- 
matic sopranos, three light sopranos, four 
mezzo-sopranos and contraltos. Occasion- 
ally the cast will be further strengthened 
by participation of members of the Opéra 
Comique organization. 

This latter organization consists of twen- 
ty-five French artists, headed by Henriette 
de Lorme, soprano, of reputation in the 
spheres of opéra comique and operetta, and 
Henry Devries, the best of the light French 


ner’s “Parsifal” on holiday matinées; Wag- 
ner’s music drama, “Der Ring des Nibe- 
lungen” (four performances), at matinées 
on January 24, 27, 28 and February 1, and 
two performances of Humperdinck’'s “Han- 
sel und Gretel,” with a ballet, at popular 
prices. 

A working agreement between the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company and the Boston 
Opera Company guarantees that the stars 
of the Boston company will make their 
appearances at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. This will give a variety of casts 
and répertoire never possible under the cir- 
cumstances existing in former seasons. 

The management has retained the ser- 
vices of Arturo Toscanini and Alfred Hertz, 
and it is expected that a limited number of 
performances wil] be arranged under the 
leadership of Gustav Mahler. The com- 
pany has also engaged Vittorio Podesti, 
from the Imperial Opera of St. Petersburg; 


Egisto Tango, of the Opéra Comique, in 
Berlin, and Max Bendix. The orchestra 
has been increased and will consist of 153 
musicians and a stage band of thirty. 
Owing to the increased number of per- 
formances, the chorus has been augmented 





supply the regular dances in grand opera, 
but will perform special ballets in addition 
to such operas as do not fill the entire 
evening. 

For the month of March Mlle. Anna 
Pavlowa, from the Imperial Theater in St. 
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The Manhattan Opera House, on West Thirty-fourth Street, and Its Sole Proprietor 
and Director, Oscar Hammerstein 


by new singers recruited from opera houses 
in Europe and the pupils of the Metropoli- 
tan’s chorus school. The actual status of 
the chorus consists now of 180 voices and 
about seventy pupils of the chorus school, 
making a total of 250. The chorus will 
again be under the direction of Chorus 
Masters Messrs. Giulio Setti and Hans 
Steiner. 

The chorus school will be continued un- 
der the direction of Hans Morgenstern. 
The classes are to be held in the evenings, 


Petersburg, with the first solo dancer of 
the Imperial Opera in Moscow, Michael 
Mordkine, will come to America by special 
leave of absence granted them by the Em- 
peror of Russia. 

Ivy Craske, of the Empire Theater, Lon- 
don, has also been engaged as solo dancer, 
and Gina Torriani will again appear as 
prima-l.allerina, while Ottokar Bartik, un 
der whose personal supervision there will 
be recruited a corps of male dancers, will 
act as soloist. Lodovico Saracco, who will 
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—Photo by E. F. Foley 


The New Theater on Central Park West at Sixty-second Street—The Metropolitan’s 
Performances of Opéra Comique Will Be Given Here 


and the pupils-will be taught chorus singing, 
sight-reading and languages. 

A noteworthy feature is the engagement 
of a new ballet, which will be an inde- 
pendent artistic body and will not only 


interpret mimic parts, has been retained in 
his capacity as ballet master, and a “corps 
de ballet” of sixty has been engaged for 
the entire season. 





[Continued on page 11.] 
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Sammarco as “Figaro” 
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Maurice Renaud as “Don Juan” 














Mary Garden as “Mélisande” 
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Manhattan Grand @pera 


Luisa Tetrazzini as “Marguerite” 








—Copyright by E. F. Foley, New York, 1908. 


Season 1909-1910 


MR. OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 
DIRECTOR 





Grand Opera in Italian and French 
Opening November 9—Season of 2! Weeks 





Artists 


SOPRANOS 








“Le Prophete,” 


Alice Baron 
Lina Cavalieri 
Alice Gentle 
Cve Grippon 


Margarita D’Alvarez 
Mary Desmond 


Charles Dalmores 





; Wilhelm Beck 
vin “EY Armand Crabbe 
—Copyright by Mishkin. Michel Dufour 


Jeanne Gerville-Réache 





G. Huberdeau 
H. Laskin 





Mary Garden 
Lalla Miranda 
Mariette Mazarin 
Carmen Melis 


MEZZO—SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS 


J. Gerville-Réache 
TENORS 


Frederico de Carasa David Devries 
Jehan Duffault 


BARITONES 


Hector Dufranne 
Charles Gilibert 
Giovanni Polese 


BASSOS 


Marguerite Sylva 
Luisa Tetrazzini 
Walter Villa 

Regina Vicarino 





Augusta Doria 
Maria Duchéne 


P. Leroux John McCormack 
George Lucas Domenico Russo 





Maurice Renaud 
Mario Sammarco 


Gaston Villa —Photod by Mishkin. 


Dalmorés as “Don José” 


Henri Scott 
Jean Vallier 











Che Repertoire 


“Herodiade” (Massenet), “Elektra” (Strauss), “Zaza” 
(Leoncavallo), “Griselidis” (Massenet), ‘The Violin- 
Maker of Cremona” (Hubay), “Feuersnoth’” (Strauss), 
“Sapho” (Massenet), “Natoma” (Herbert), “Cendrillon,” 
“Salome,” “Pelleas et Melisande” “Thais,” “Louise,” 
“Contes d’ Hoffmann,’ 
“Lohengrin,” “Tannhauser,” “Die Meistersinger, 
“Siberia,” “Tosca,” “La Boheme,” ‘Samson et Dalila,” 
“La Fille du Regiment,” 
“Aida,” “Rigoletto,” “Puritani,” “Crispino e la Co- 


mare, “Jraviata,” ‘“‘ Faust,” “Carmen.” 


“Jongleur de Notre Dame,” 


“Lucia,” 





Subscription prices 
BOXES.—The Manhattan Opera House is equipped with 


24 luxurious and comfortable boxes, each affording six oc- 
cupants a complete and unobstructed view of both the stage 
and the auditorium. The price of each box is $4000 for 
the subscription season of eighty performances. Subscribers 
will retain their right to sub-lease their holdings. 


SEATS.—The following scale of prices, for single per- 
formances, will rule throughout the subscription season: 


Orchestra Stalls - - - $5.00 Balcony (Other rows) - - $2.00 
Grand Circle - - - - 5.00 Back Balcony - - - - 1.50 
Dress Circle - - - - 3.00 Family Circle (First 3 rows) 1.50 


Balcony (First 3 rows) 2.50 Family Circle (Other rows) 1.00 
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A FRIEND’S SEVERE CRITICISM 
LED VICTOR MAUREL TO SUCCESS 


Colleague’s Opinion of His ‘‘ William Tell” Set Baritone on the Right 
Track—His Ability to Get Inside the Skin of a Character—The 
New Institute He Has Established 


Victor Maurel was born in France. His 
father, a famous architect, wished him to 
become his partner, but the lad’s musical 
gifts led him, instead, to the Paris Con- 
servatoire. At seventeen years of age 
Maurel won all the first prizes, and made 
his début as the Count of Luna in “Tro- 
vatore.” From Paris he went to Italy, 


then to the Royal Italian Opera in Lon 
don, appearing in a large number of char- 
acters. 

At an age when other men are still 
studying, Victor Maurel was already a star; 
but the success he made during this first 
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door of his room was opened suddenly, 
and a stranger appeared. 

“We are neighbors,” said the intruder. 
“T live on the top floor of the hotel, and 
I also am an artist. My name is John 
Spring. Every morning, as I hear you 
singing, you give me the most extraordi- 
nary sensations. Your voice enters my 
rooms like a ray of sunshine. I have 
bought a seat for to-morrow to hear you 
in ‘William Tell.’ I shall salute you after 
the performance.” 

To Maurel’s great surprise, however, he 
saw no more of his strange visitor; not 
on that evening nor for some time, whef 
one day he met him on the street. 
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Exterior of the New Maurel Institute in West Sixty-eighth Street, New York 


period of his career was due only to his 
beautiful voice and to his fascinating use 
of the bel canto. A little incident which 
happened to him in London during this 
period, trifling in itself, had an important 
effect upon his artistic career. 

Practising in his hotel one morning, the 


“Oh, it is you,” said Mr. Maurel. “You 
have not come to see me. Did you not 
hear me in ‘William Tell’?” 

“T did,” said the painter, coldly. 

“Well?” 

“Well, I have been greatly disappointed. 
Clearly, you have an admirable voice, but 
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Jules Speck and Anton Schertel will again 
act as stage managers, and Kurt Stern, 
former “regisseur” at the Opera House in 
Prague, will be entrusted with the staging 
of a number of novelties and revivals. Ed- 
ward Siedle will remain as technical di- 
rector. 

The Metropolitan has bought the sole 
producing rights in America of the follow- 
ing operas: Claude Debussy’s “La Chute de 
la Maison Usher,” “Le Diable dans le 
Beffroi,” “La Légende der Tristan;” Paul 
Dukas’s “Ariane et Barbe-Bleu,” Wilhelm 
Kienzl’s “Der Evangelimann,” Xavier Le- 
roux’s “La Reine Fiamette,” Gustave Char- 
pentier’s “La Vie du Poete,” Jean Nougues’s 
“Quo Vadis,” Maurice Ravel’s “L’Heure 
Espagnole,” Gaston Salvayre’s “Solange.” 

The standard repertory will be selected 
from the following operas: 


Beethoven’s ‘“‘Fidelio,”’ Bellini’s “La Sonnam 
bula,” Bizet’s “Carmen,” Boito’s ‘‘Mefistofele,”’ 
Donizetti’s “Don Pasquale,’ “L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
“La Favorita,”’ “Lucia di Lammermoor,” Flotow’s 
“Marta,” Gounod’s “Faust,” “Romeo et Juliette,” 
Humperdinck’s “Hansel und Gretel,”’ Leoncavallo’s 
“Pagliacci,” Mascagni’s ‘“‘Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ 
Massenet’s “‘Manon,’’ Meyerbeer’s “Les Hugue 
nots,” Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,’”’ “Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda.”” Puccini's 
“La Bohéme,” “Madama Butterfly,” ““La Tosca,” 
Rossini’s “I! Barbiere di Siviglia,”’ Smetana’s “The 
Bartered Bride” (Prodana WNvesta), Thomas’s 
“Mignon,” Verdi's “Aida,” “Un Ballo in Mas 
chera,”’ “Falstaff,”” “Rigoletto,”’ “‘La Traviata,”’ “Il 
Trovatore,”’ Waener’s “Der Fliegende Hollander,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Tannhauser,” “Tristan und Isolde,” 
“Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg,” “Das Rhein 
gold,” “Die Walkire,” “Siegfried,” ‘“Gotterdam 
merung,” “‘Parsifal.” 

NOVELTIES AND REVIVALS: 

Auber’s “Fra Diavolo” (revival), Blech’s “Ver 
siegelt” (new). Boieldieu’s “La Dame Blanche” 
(revival), Bruneau’s “L’Attaque du Moulin” 
(new). Converse’s “The Pipe of Desire” (new), 
Delibes’s ‘““Lakmé” (revival), Donizetti’s “La Fille 
du Régiment” (revival), Flotow’s “Alessandro 
Stradella”’ (revival), Franchetti’s “Germania” 
(new), Goetzl’s “‘Les Précieuses Ridicules” (new), 
Goldmark’s “The Cricket on the Hearth” (new), 
Gluck’s “Orfeo” (revival), Humperdinck’s “King’s 
Children” (new), Laparra’s “La Habanera” (new), 
Lecocq’s “La Fille de Madame Angot” (revival), 
Lehar’s “Amour des Tziganes” (Gypsy Love) 
(new), Leroux’s “Le Chemineau” (new), Lort- 
zing’s “Czaar und Zimmermann” (revival), Mail 


lard’s “Les Dragons -de Villars (revival), Mas- 
senet’s ‘“‘Werther” (revival), Offenbach’s “Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann” (revival), Paer’s “Il Maestro 
di Cappela”’ (new), Rossini’s “I] Signor Bruschino”’ 
(revival), Suppe’s “La Belle Galathée’’ (revival), 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame” (new), Verdi’s 
“Otello” (revival), Weber’s “Der Freischiitz” (re- 
vival), Wolf-Ferrari’s “‘Le Donne Curiose”’ (new). 
BALLETS: 

Bayer’s “‘Wiener Walzer” (new), “Die Puppen- 
fee,’ Chopin-Glazounow’s “‘Les Sylphides (new), 
Delibes’s “Coppélia,”’ “Sylvia.” 

The company have enlisted the following so- 
prani: 

Mmes. Alda, Bella Alten Anna Case (new), 
Vera Courtenay (new), Emmy Destinn, Geraldine 
Farrar, Rita Fornia, Olive Fremstad, Johanna 
Gadski, Alma Gluck (new), Isabelle L’Huillier, 
Lucette de Lievin (new) Lydia Lipkowska (new), 
Berta Morena, Alice Nielson (new), Lillian Nor- 
dica, Jane Noria (new), Jane Osborne-Hannah 
(new), Bernice de Pasquali, Lenora Sparkes, 
Rosina Van Dyck 


MEZZO-SOPRANI AND CONTRALTI: 

Mmes. Mariska Aldrich (new), Elizabeth 
Clark (new), Marie Delna (new), Marianne Fla 
haut Louise Homer, Clara Koch-Boehm, Helen 
Mapleson, Marie Mattfeld, Jeann« Maubourg 
(new), Anna Meitschik (new), Matia von Nies 
sen-Stone, Lillia Smelling, Henrietta Wakefield, 
Florence Wickham (new), Paula Woehning. 

TENORI: 

Messrs. Georg Anthes, Angelo Bada, Julius Bay- 
er, Alessandro Bonci, Carl Burrian, Enrico Caruso, 
Edmond Clément (new), Leo Devaux (new), 
Glenn Hall (new), Hermann Jadlowker (new), 
Carl Jorn, Walther Koch, Riccardo Martin, Wil 
heim Otto (new), Georges Régis (new), Albert 
Reiss, Umberto Sancarli (new), Leo Slezak (new) 
Giuseppe Tecchi. 

BARITONI: 

Messrs. Pasquale Amato, Bernard Bégué, Henry 
Dutilloy (new), John Forseil (mew), Dinh Gilly 
(new), Otto Goritz, Armando Lecomte, Anton 


Ludwig (new), Edoardo Missiano, Adolf Miuhl 


mann, Vincenzo Reschiglian (new), Antoni 
Scotti, Walther Soomer, Clarence Whitehill (new) 
BASSI: 

Messrs. Pa Ananian, Robert Blass, Georges 
Bourgeois (new), Adamo Didur, Fernando Gianoll! 
Galletti (new), Allen Hinckley, Antonio Pint- 
Corsi, Marcel Reiner (new), Giulio Rossi, Andrea 


P. de Segurola (new), Herbert Witherspoon 

The season will open with a revival of 
Ponchielli’s “La Giaconda,” with Mmes. 
Destinn, Homer, Mertschick, and Messrs. 
Caruso, Amato and De Segurola in the 
cast. 








—Photo for Musical America by E. F. Foley. 


VICTOR MAUREL IN HIS NEW YORK STUDIO 


you are very far from being an artist. 
You were dressed like a prince, your ges 
tures are artificial. your expression with- 
out any color, and you do not at all give 
the impression of the character of the rude 
mountaineer, the fearless hunter.” 

And Mr. Maurel’s critic disappeared 
around the corner of the street. 

These opinions, so freely expressed, set 
Mr. Maurel thinking and studying, and 
the first fruits of his reflections were seen 
in his Hamlet, in which, shortly after- 
wards, he made his appearance in Paris 
in 1879. He was no longer a singer who 
pretended to be Hamlet; it was a Hamlet 
who sang. From that period he had noth- 
ing but one big success after another, be- 
coming an established favorite in Mulan, 
St. Petersburg, Cairo, Paris, London, New 
York, and acquiring the reputation of “the 
greatest singer-actor of the world.” 

To chronicle the complete tale of Mr. 
Maurel’s triumphs would be superfluous. 
It is the immense power of dramatic real- 
ization, the ability to get inside “the skin 
of a character,” the art to be an “actor in 


the voice,” a “painter with the voice,” 
which has made the great name of Maurel. 

And now the famous artist has estab- 
lished an institution in New York to per- 
petuate his art. His vocal method con- 
sists of exercises entirely original, com- 
posed by him and based on the latest 
scientific discoveries, and does not only aim 
to develop the natural qualities of the 
voice, but at the same time to make it ac- 
quire the richness and variety of tone 
color without which the art of lyric ex- 
pression is impossible. 

This new vocal technique will give to 
the pupil the means to identify himself vo- 
cally with his rdle, while acquiring the art 
of gesture and facial expression as well 
as the psychological study of characters 
and of dramatic situations. 

Verdi expressed his ideal of the true 
artist when he wrote: “The art of Victor 
Maurel is really immense. . . . I do 
not know whether to admire most thé 
singer or the interpreter! When he sings 
his best, he makes one forget that he is 
singing.” 





Opera Under Difficulties 


An exciting chapter of accidents, de- 
scribed in the London Chronicle, marked 
the concluding performance at the Opera 
House at Milan. 

Elisa Bland, a prima donna, was _ hur- 
rying to the theater when she severely 
sprained her ankle. Throughout the eve- 
ning she had to be wheeled about the stage 
on a litter in such fashion that only the 
upper half of her figure was visible to the 
public as she sang her part. Meanwhile 
attendants crouched below the screen were 
busy bathing and massaging the foot to 
ease the atrocious pain. 

Signor Barrera, the tenor, hobbled about 
groaning with gout, and the first bass, Sig- 
nor Girino, while taking air in the after- 
noon, had the misfortune to slip into a 
ditch and strain the muscles of his knee. 
He seized every opportunity of retiring to 
the wing to give vent to his feelings. 

A fire threatened to destroy the scenery, 
while a thunderstorm raging outside ex- 
tinguished the electric light. 


Martin W, Littleton described at a re- 
ent dinner the music of the bagpipes that 
he had heard at Skibo. 

“But all this word painting,” Mr. Little- 
ton ended, “won't give you as good an idea 


of this strenuous music as you may get 
trom a story. 

“At a Highland gathering one Donald 
McLean had entered for a number of 
events. The first of these was the quarter 
mile. Donald certainly didn’t distinguish 
himself in the quarter mile. Of eight run- 
ners he was last. 

“*Donald, Donald,’ cried a partisan, ‘why 
did ye no run faster?’ 

“Donald sneered. 

“*Run faster!’ he said, contemptuously. 
‘And me reservin’ mysel’ for the bagpipe 
competition !’”—Washington Star. 





The season of students’ recitals in Port- 
land, Me., opens this month with organ re- 
citals by pupils of Dr. Latham True. Mr. 
Stout, organist of the Congress M. E. 
Church, will play a program consisting of 
the fourth Mendelssohn sonata and the 
first, third and fourth Guilmant sonatas; 
and Mr. Hague, organist of First Church, 
Gorham, will play a program of Bach or- 
gan works. A third recital will be given by 
Bertha Smith, organist of the Baptist 
Church, Saco. Dr. True gave forty-five 
recitals last season in his studio series. 


Between engagements as conductor of 
his oratorios at the various Autumn festi 
vals in England, Sir Edward Elgar is whip 
ping a second symphony into shape. 
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ORCHESTRAL NOVELTIES TO MAKE NEW YORK SEASON NOTABLE 





The Coming Season in the Musical Capital of America to Be Dominated by Modern Orchestral Works—Elaborate Programs of the 
Philharmonic and Damrosch Orchestras Attract Attention—Choruses, Quartets and Other Organizations Plan Winter’s Work 








With the return of prosperity New 
York musicians, music lovers and critics 
face a season that will be unprecedented 
in the number of concerts, in the im- 
portance of new works to be performed, 
and in the variety and magnitude of the 
artists who will appear. The reorganiza- 
tion of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under the direction of Gustav 
Mahler has placed the other organiza- 
tions on their mettle, and New York will 
have a season of orchestral concerts that 
will surpass in brilliancy and excellence 
any season that this or any other coun- 
try has ever seen. With concerts by the 
New York Symphony, the Boston Sym- 
phony, the Volpe Symphony and the 
Russian Symphony Orchestras, besides 
the Philharmonic performances, sym- 
phonic music will not lack for presenta- 
tion. Instrumental music will be further 
represented by concerts by the various 
string quartets, notably the Kneisel and 
the Flonzaley. And in addition to all of 
these musical events there will be hun- 
dreds of recitals by singers, pianists, 
violinists and organists. These will 
range from the débutant concerts by the 
young aspirants for fame to the recitals 
by Sembrich, Bispham, Nordica, Willner 
and artists of like importance. The at- 
tendance may be good, bad or indifferent, 





FRANK DAMROSCH 


Director of the Musical Art and Oratorio 
Societies 


but the New York music lover will never 
suffer for a concert to attend, or for a 
half dozen to attend, on any evening that 
he may select. Nor will choral works 
be neglected. The Musical Art Society, 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club, the Mozart 
Club, the Rubinstein Club and other 
large organizations will be heard 
throughout the Winter in various works. 

The greatest interest will center-in the 
concerts of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, because of its reorganization 
under the direction of Gustav Mahler, 
and those of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, because this season rounds 
out twenty-five years of directing for 
Walter Damrosch. 

The beginning of the sixty-eighth sea- 
son of the Philharmonic Society finds 
it before the public on an entirely new 
basis. Its co-operative form of man- 
agement has been abandoned, as well as 
its plan of giving only a limited number 
of concerts in the City of New York. 
The orchestra will appear in a series of 
forty-five concerts, covering a period of 
over five months. These concerts are to 
be given in Carnegie Hall, the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music, and in Boston, New 
Haven, Providence and other cities. 

The Carnegie Hall concerts are to be 
divided into four series and a Christmas 
Day concert. The first series will start 
on November 4, and will continue on 
Thursday evenings, November 25, De- 
cember 16, January 6 and 20, February 4 
and 18 and March 11. There will be 
eight Friday afternoon concerts on No- 
vember § and 26, December 17, January 
7 and 21, February 4 and 18 and March 
11. The second series will include an 
historical cycle, which will fall on six 
Wednesday evenings, November 10, De- 
cember 8 and 20, January 26 and March 
2 and 30. The third series, a Beethoven 








A Corner of Carnegie Hall, in Which New York’s Most’ Important Concerts Will 
Take Place 


cycle, will consist of five Friday after- 
noon concerts on November 19, Decem- 
ber 31, January 14, March 4 and April t. 
The fourth series will consist of five 
Sunday afternoon concerts on November 
21, December 12, March 6, January 16, 
February 13 and March 6 

The soloists engaged are as follows: 
Mme. Teresa Carrefio, pianist (first ap- 
pearance in New York this season); 
Feruccio Busoni, pianist (first appear- 
ance in New York this season); Fritz 
Kreisler, violinist; Maud Powell, violin- 
ist; Iheodore Spiering, violinist; Tilly 
Koenen, contralto; Dr. Ludwig Willner, 


the Manhattan Opera House; George 
Barrére, flutist, and others. 

In continuation of the policy of re- 
serving a portion of each year’s program 
for a “composer’s cycle,” the last five 
Sunday afternoons of this year’s con- 
certs will be devoted to a Berlioz Cycle. 
Mr. Damrosch believes that the composi- 
tions of Berlioz will benefit by perform- 
ances in a hall of smaller dimensions, 
like the auditorium of the New Theater. 
This cycle will include a complete per- 
formance of “Romeo and Juliet,” with 
the assistance of soloists and chorus, and 
the first production in America of “Lelio, 
ou le retour a la vie,” a dramatic sym- 

phonic work intended 





baritone; Mme. Rider-Kelsey, soprano; 
Janet Spencer, con- 
tralto, Dan _  Beddoe, 


tenor; Herbert Water- 
ous, bass, and others, 
+ ~ * 

The coming season 
will mark the twenty- 
fifth year of Walter 
Damrosch's activities 
as an orchestra con- 
ductor. His efforts 
have been uplifting and 
ceaseless, and have em- 
braced the widest field 
in symphony, oratorio 
and opera. That the 
orchestra of the New 
York Symphony Soci- 
ety is now on a perma- 
nent basis and takes 
rank among the great 
orchestras of the world 
is practically due to his 
unselfish devotion and 








as a continuation of 
his “Symphony Fantas- 
tique.” 

A Debussy program 
will be given, including 
a new “Marche Eccos- 
saise,” and a suite, “Au 
coin des_ enfants.” 
Other novelties will be 
a ballade by Liadow, 
written almost entirely 
in the five-four time, 
first popularized by 
Tschaikowsky in his 
“Symphonie Pathe- 
tique”; Suite No. 3, by 
Moskowski; ballet mu- 
sic to the pantomime, 
“Les petits rien,” by 
Mozart, and a concerto 
by Rameau arranged by 
Felix Mottl. 

No new symphonies 








high musicianly attain- 
ments. 

In making the here- 
tofore announced 
change that the Sunday 
afternoon concerts will 
be held in the New Theater, the directors 
believe they have chosen an ideal place. 

The members of the orchestra of last 
season have been reengaged, and the 
directors expect that the competence 
which has been gained during the past 
years through constant rehearsing and 
playing together will be maintained. 

The sixteen Sunday afternoon concerts 
at the New. Theater will come on the 
following dates: November 7, 14, 21, 28; 
December 5, 19; January 2, 23, 30; Feb- 
ruary 6, 13, 20, 27; March 6, 13 and 20. 
There will also be eight Tuesday evening 
concerts in Carnegie Hall on the follow- 
ing dates: November 16 and 30, January 
4 and 25, February 8 and 22 and March 
I and 15. 

The soloists already engaged include 
Fritz Kreisler, violinist; Sergius Rach- 
maninoff, Russian pianist-composer-con- 
ductor; Teresa Carrefio, pianist; Joseph 
Malkin, Russian ‘cellist; Myrtle Elvyn, 
pianist; Mario Sammarco, baritone from 


GUSTAV MAHLER 


Director of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society 


of importance have 
been published recent- 
ly, but Elgar’s Sym- 
phony, which made 
svch a remarkable suc- 
cess last Winter, will 
be repeated, as well as symphonies by Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Dvorak, Haydn and Schu- 
bert. As the centenary of Schumann’s 
birth falls in June, after the close of the 
regular concert season, a celebration in his 
honor will be given earlier in the year. 
The remarkable total of 300 concerts is 
scheduled for the season’s work. Mr. 
Damrosch will take with him on the 
January tour the whole orchestra, con- 
sisting of one hundred players, the 
largest traveling orchestra which has 
thus far given concerts in America. The 
Duncan-Damrosch tour opens on Oc- 
tober 9 and lasts until November 9. This 
tour opens in Cleveland, and will include 
Brantford, Toronto, Detroit, Grand Rap- 
ids, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Maine, Madi- 
son, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Hartford, etc. New York will have 
Isadora Duncan and the Damrosch Or- 
chestra on both November 9 and 16, 
when there will be two performances 


given at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary tour in 
January opens in Syracuse on January 5, 
and will include Buffalo, Cleveland, To- 
ledo, Detroit, Chicago. Hannibal, St. 
Louis, Louisville, Charleston and \Wash- 
ington. Beyond this there will be a Spring 
tour to California, with Isadora Duncan, 
which will last ten wecks. 

* 2 * 

Walter Damrosch will conduct six 
Symphony Concerts for Young People 
during the twelfth season of these concerts. 
They will be held on Saturday afternoons 
in Carnegie Hall, on November 27, Decem- 
ber 18, January 22, February 12 and March 
5 and I9. 

The general scheme of the concerts 
will be followed as heretofore. Frank 
Damrosch will continue in a general way 
to oversee these interesting concerts. Wal- 
ter Damrosch was secured to lead the con- 
certs, as the former was unable to do so. 

The general plan of the program will 
be as follows: November 27, Teutonic- 
Classic German (Bach, Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven). January 22, Gallic- 
Classic and Modern French. February 
12, Teutonic-Modern German, English 
and Scandinavian. March 5, Slavic-Bo- 
hemian and Russian. 


A special Christmas program, includ- 
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ing old German, French and _ English 
Christmas carols, will be sung by the 
choir of the Musical Art Society at the 
second concert on December 18. Selec- 
tions from the works of Richard Wag- 
ner will form the program of the concert 
on March 109. 

George Barrére, flutist, will he .the 
soloist at the November 27. concert; 
Walter Damrosch, at the piano, will be 
the soloist on January 22, and Tina 
Lerner, pianist, will be soloist on March 
5. Others are to be announced later. 

* * * 

Flushed with last season’s highly flat- 
tering success, the Russian Symphony 
Society will enter upon its seventh sea- 
son with brilliant prospects. In this, a 
season of innovations, this orchestra will 
be in the van. The music lovers of the 
New World are, like Oliver Twist, ask- 
ing for more of the novelties and latter- 


day and even obsolete works, in their 
insatiable appetite for wider fields of 
pleasure. Mr. Altschuler in his coming 


season will endeavor to satisfy that wish 
as far as the Russian Symphony is con- 
cerned. 

Rachmaninoff, the composer - con- 
ductor-pianist, who will be a “star” at 
one of the concerts, is one whose works 
Mr. Altschuler has done much to fa- 
miliarize in America. Notable among 
these is the Second Symphony, which 
will be heard again this year, by urgent 


request. His Fantasie, “Cliff,” is another 
selection to be put on the program be- 
cause of its success at a previous con- 
cert. 


Among the compositions which will be 
heard for the first time here, conducted 
by Modest Altschuler, are a number 
whose authors are almost entirely un- 
known in America. The “first time” se- 
lections include Arensky’s “Egyptian” 
Suite and variation for strings, Boro- 
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din's U*ffinished Symphony, Balakirew’s 
“Islamea” and Symphony No. 2, Glazu- 
now's Symphony No. 2 and “Chopin- 
jana,” Liadow's “To Maeterlinck” Suite 
and “Tales of Olden Ttimes” Ballade, 
Liapunow’s “Ballade,” Musorgski's 
“Tableaux” Suite, Rimsky-Korsakow’s 
Introduction to the Fairy Tale “Golden 
Hen,” Scriabine’s Symphony No. 2 and 
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and Air 
Elman 


de 
will 


Tschaikowsky’s Overture 
Ballet from “Vovevoda.” 
play Glazunow’s Violin Concerto, and 
Mér6 will render Tcherepnin’s Piano 
Concerto. Both of these are new works. 
Other works to be heard are Borodin’s 
excerpts from “Prince Igor,” Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Fantasie “Sadko,” Tanieiew’s 
Overture “Orestee” and  Zolotarew’s 
Hebrew Rhapsoiie. 

This list most certainly contains enough 
pioneer matter to satisfy the most in- 
satiable of novelty-mongers. It will also 
prove interesting to the student of con- 
temporaneous music, showing as it does 
the great and significant strides which 
Russia has made toward musical promi- 
nence in latter years. 

The dates of the concerts are Novem- 
ber 18, December 2, January 27, Febru- 
ary 10 and March 3. They will be held 
in Carnegie Hall. The tour, embracing 
over one hundred concerts last year, will 
be more than duplicated this season. 

** * 

Its position recognized and assured in 
New York City, the Volpe Symphony 
Orchestra anticipates the coming season 
of 1909-1910 as the brightest, artistically 
and otherwise, of its extremely useful and 
entertaining career. 

While it has been the office of this 
organization in the past to mold a com- 
pany of talented young musicians into 
form, that function is now a_ superan- 
nuated one, as age and experience have 
succeeded in developing the orchestra, 
which is first-class in every respect. 

Soloists of the first caliber will be 
heard at the four concerts scheduled for 
performance in Carnegie Hall. The list 
includes two who are now unknown to 
New York. They are Blanche Arral, the 


soprano, who is justly calculated to 
create a furore among the lovers of 
song; Mme. Kirkby-Lunn, the operatic 
contralto from Covent Garden, and Tina 
Lerner, the Russian pianist. The one 
man is Maximilian Pilzer, the concert- 
master of the Volpe Orchestra. He will 


make his début as a violin soloist. 
In the announcement of his plans for 


the season Mr. Volpe omits the usual 
novelty detail. In this, a year of in- 
novation, Mr. Volpe’s attitude in ad- 


hering to the masterpieces of the past is 
significant. For the music lover who 
prefers the orthodox school, and who 
would rather feast on standard musical 
fare than partake of the new-fangled 
artistic refection, these concerts will 
dou' tless prove a boon. 

The programs reveal four symphonies: 


Beethoven’s Fourth, César Franck’s in 
D .Minor, Raff’s “Lenore” and Tschai- 
kowsky’s Fifth. Among the other num- 
bers are Bach's Swite in D _ Major, 
Weber's “Oberon” Overture, Brahms’s 
“Academic” Overture, Liszt’s Symphonic 
Poem, “Les Preludes,” Goldmark’s 


“Sakuntala” Overture, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Spanish Caprice, Berlioz’s “King 
Lear,” Richard Strauss’s “Salomé” dance 
music. The part of one program will be 
devoted to Richard Wagner. Rehearsals 
have begun for the concerts, the dates on 
which are December 5, January 9, Feb- 
ruary 6 and March 13. 

For the purpose of introducing Blanche 
Arral to ow York a special concert will 
be given by her in Carnegie Hall on 
October 24. The Volpe Orchestra has 
been retained for the occasion. 


Two series of concerts will be given 
this season in New York by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. As in past years, 
there will be five concerts on Thursday 
evenings and five concerts on Saturday 
afternoons. The dates for the evening 
concerts are November 11, December 9, 
January 13, February 24 and March 24. 
The dates for the five Sunday concerts 
are November 13, December 11, January 
15, February 26 and March 26. 

A particularly good series is promised 
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Not only is the list of soloists one of 
the most attractive that the orchestra 
has ever offered in New York, bet Mr. 
Fiedler, the conductor, has planned pro- 
grams which are certain to maintain the 
enviable reputation he made last season. 
He promises a number of new works of 
more than ordinary interest and the re- 
vival of older works which are not often 
heard. 

The list of soloists already engaged 
comprises three singers, two pianists and 
two violinists. The singers are Mme. 
Marcella Sembrich, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink and M. Gilibert, of the Manhattan 
Opera House. It is nearly ten years 
since the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
has been able to have Mme. Sembrich 
as a soloist, for always in the past her 
engagements at the opera house have 
conflicted with the only available dates 
the orchestra had. Neither has Mme. 
Schumann-Heink appeared here with the 
orchestra in several years. It is under- 
stood that she will sing here for the 
first time in New York a scena for con- 
tralto and orchestra which was written 
for her at her request by Frederick S. 
Converse. Rachmaninoff and Olga Sam- 
aroff are the pianists that have been en- 
gaged, the former making his first ap- 
pearance in New York with the Boston 
Symphony. It is not unlikely that he 
will appear in the threefold capacity of 
pianist, composer and conductor. He is 
to play his own concerto in C-sharp 
minor, and Mr. Fiedler purposes placing 
on the program the former’s symphonic 
poem “The Cliff.” ‘The two violinists 
are Mischa Elman, who will play at both 
the evening and afternoon concerts in 
January, and Willy Hess, the concert- 
master of the orchestra. 

The orchestra has practically the same 
personnel of last year, only two changes 
being noted, one in the ‘cello section and 
a new alternate first horn. 

Among the works which Mr. Fiedler 
expects to conduct in New York are 
Max Reger’s Symphonic Prologue to a 


Tragedy, Op. 108; Richard Strauss’s 
“Macbeth” and “Don Quixote”; Fred- 
erick Delius’s “Paris”; Granville Ban- 


tock’s Comedy Overture, “Pierrot of the 
Minute,” and Sibelius’s “En Saga.” 
« - - 

The People’s Symphony Concerts have 
the pleasure of announcing that, through 
the great generosity of Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, their students, who 
have for nine years benefited by this 
society’s educational and philanthropic 
work in New York City and surrounding 
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Entrance to Mendelssohn Hall on Fortieth Street 


suburbs, will be enabled to hear this 
great artist in their tenth season’s course 
of orchestral concerts, given at Carnegie 
Hall. At the request of the society Mme. 
Schumann-Heink at once responded in 
the affirmative, most graciously, and 
without recompense. 

The special educational feature of this 
season’s work consists of the various 
movements of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, which will be presented in the 
following manner: The first movement 
will be analyzed by Mr. Arens, the 
musical conductor of the society, at the 
first concert, and then played by the or- 
chestra; the first and second movements 
will be presented in the same manner at 
the second concert; the second and third 
movements at the third concert, and the 
third and fourth at the fourth concert. 
In this way the audience will have the 


advantage of hearing each movement 
except the fourth, which is largely a 
repetition of parts of the preceding 


movements twice. Each concert includes 
other compositions in its program, the 


final one, as is customary, being the 
Wagner program. 
The People’s Symphony Auxiliary 


Club, which gives six chamber concerts 
at Cooper Union Hall annually, an- 
nounces for its seventh season an aggre- 
gate of such noted chamber organiza- 
tions as the Dannreuther, Kneisel, Hess- 
Schroeder and Olive Mead quartets; also 
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the Margulies Trio, and, probably, the 
Flonzaley Quartet, which the generosity 
of Mr. de Coppet has enabled the club 
to include in its course in former ses- 
sions. The price of these concerts (124% 
cents for each person for each concert) 
remains unchanged. The dates for these 
concerts are Mondays: November 15, De- 
cember 13 and January 24; Tuesdays: 
February 22, March 29 and April 19. 
This year, in pursuance of the usual 
educational features of the society, the 
chamber concert course will consist of a 


chronological survey of piano literature, 
from the pre-classical period to the pres- 
ent day, in the same way that the de- 
velopment of violin literature was pre- 
sented in last season's course, in addition 
to our usual features of modern and 
classical chamber music. 

. . . 


The directors of the Musical Art So- 
ciety announce that two concerts will be 


given in Carnegie Hall on Thursday 
evenings, December 23 and March 17. 
The aim of this society has been to 
create a love for the purest and best 


a cappella choral music and to interpret 
the same in as perfect a manner as may 
be possible with its choir of eighty sing- 
ers. The programs of the season will in- 
clude, besides repetitions of some of the 
most beautiful works given in previous 
years, selections from the following list: 
Stabat Mater, Palestrina, for twelve 
voices (first time); “Laudate Dominum” 
and “Beatus qui Intelligit,” by Di Lasso; 
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Durant’s “Misericordias”’; Mendelssohn's 


“Ehre sie Gott”; Georg Schumann’s 
“Psalm” Opus 31; Tschaikowsky’s 
“Cherubim Song”; Old French Christ- 
mas Songs arranged by Gevaert; Old 
Dutch Christmas Songs; Jannequin’s 
“Les Cris de Paris”; Gretchaninoff's 
“Sun and Moon”; Vecchi’s Pastorella; 
Debussy’s “Trois Chansons”; Robert 


Kahn's “Chorgesang” and seven —_ 
of the Ave Maria by Palestrina, Arcadelt, 
Vittoria, Cesar, Franck, Brahms and El- 
gar. Frank Damrosch will continue to 
direct the concerts. 

** & 


Director Clarence Dickinson of the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club will not stray 
far from the paths of procedure of his 
predecessor, Frank Damrosch. The for- 
mer leader strove to furnish the organi- 
zation with the best choral compositions 
procurable, and Mr. Dickinson will ad- 
here closely to precedent. 

The dates of the concerts are Novem- 
ber 30, February 8 and April 19. As is 
usual, they will be held in Mendelssohn 
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Hall. The programs will contain many 
works by modern composers. Prominent 
among them will be Felix Weingartner’s 
“New Year’s Song” and “Song of the 
Robbers.” Other novelties will include 
Richard Strauss’s “Old German Battle 
Song”; Walford Davies’s “Hymn Before 
Action”; two Russian songs by Arkan- 
gelsky; Schumann’s “Omnipotence” and 
“Love” and Paul Bliss’s “Drinking 
Song.” The majority of the numbers 
will be sung a cappeHa. 

It will be interesting to note the work 
of the club under a new head. There is 
no doubt but that Mr. Dickinson is a 
worthy successor to Mr. Damrosch, and 
that under his direction the club will do 
excellent work. 

ae 

Arthur Classen, musical director of the 
New York Mozart Society, announces 
that three concerts will be held at the 


Hotel Astor on the evenings of Decem- 
ber 8, February 16 and April 20. At the 
same hostelry the society will give six 
Saturday afternoon operatic perform- 
ances. 

On behalf of the Liederkranz Society, 
of which he is also director, Mr. Classen 
announces a concert on November 24, 
with Isabel Bouton, Marcus Kellermann 
and an orchestra of sixty; January 15, 
celebration of the sixty-fourth anniver- 
sary of the society, with soloists, chorus 
and orchestra; February 12, public con- 
cert, with orchestra, mixed chorus of 
200 voices; April 9, performance of 
Strauss’s “Die- Fledermaus,” with emi- 
nent soloists, and April 24, final concert. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes for the 
third consecutive season will entertain 
lovers of sonata music for piano and 
violin with a series of three concerts. 


They will be held in the Stuyvesant 
Theater on the following Sunday even- 
ings: November 14, December 12 and 
January 16. 

The programs include two “first-time’ 
works. They are: Henius’s Sonata in 
E Major (which is still in manuscript 
form) and Enesco’s Sonata in F Minor, 
opus 6. 

Other sonatas to be played number the 
following: Locatelli’s in F Minor, opus 
30, No. 2; Beethoven’s in C Minor, opus 
30, No. 2; in B-Flat Major, opus 12, No. 
2; in G Major, opus 30, No. 3; Brahms’s 
in A Major, opus 100; Grieg’s in 
C Minor, opus 45; Pierne’s in D Major, 
opus 36, and Dvorak’s Sonatina in D 
Major, opus 100. 

The Olive Mead Quartet, with its per- 
sonnel unchanged, will give two recitals 
of quartet music this coming season at 
Mendelssohn Hall. Heretofore their re- 


’ 


citals have always been given on Thurs- 
day evenings, but this year they will take 
place on Wednesday evenings; the first 
on December 1, the second on Febru- 
ary 23. 

—_— 

The Adele Margulies Trio announces 
three chamber music concerts to be 
given in Mendelssohn Hall on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday evenings: December 7, 
January 18 and February 22. This will 
be the sixth season for this organization. 
The members of the trio are Adele Mar- 
gulies, pianist; Leopold Lichtenberg, 
violinist, and Leo Schulz, ’cellist. 

* * * 

Sam Franko, whose concerts at Men- 
delssohn Hall have delighted lovers of 
old music, is undecided as to whether he 
will undertake their continuation this 
season. Definite information pro or con 
will be published later. 











WHAT THE NEW YORK MANAGERS 
HAVE TO SAY ABOUT THE SEASON 


In Interviews for ‘‘ Musical America’’ They Give the 
Forecasts for Their Artists and Musical Organi- 
zations—Optimism Prevails as Last Note of the 
Recent Panic Is Heard in the Distance \ 








The men who from their New York 
offices “sell” concert stars to musical di- 
rectors and managers of local musical en- 
terprises from one end of the country to 
the other have been the happiest and at the 
same time the busiest individuals in the 
metropolis during the past few weeks. They 
have been happy because the last evidence 
of the financial panic which deeply affected 
the last musical season has faded away, 
and they have been busy because the pro- 
moters of local concert series in hundreds 
of cities have begun in earnest to complete 
the bookings of artists. 

For the purpose of giving these New 
York impresarii an opportunity to tell what 
they are doing in the way of providing the 
country with music this season, a MUSICAL 
AMERICA man called upon each. 


Loudon Charlton Says Sembrich’s Tour 
Will Equal That of Patti 


Loudon Charlton was found at his offices 
in Carnegie Hall, “up to his ears” in work 
and a large office staff busily engaged in 


carrying out the immense amount of detail 
work of this well organized office. Mr. 
Charlton briefly narrated for the benefit of 
MusIcaAL AMERICA and its readers the fact 
that Mme. Sembrich, who arrived on Octo- 
ber 6, is booked for a tour embracing over 
ninety concerts, from which she will earn 
something over $200,000 during the twenty- 
five weeks of her season. 

“This amount represents gross receipts 
of about $300,000, which will be paid by her 
tens of thousands of admirers throughout 
the United States to hear Mme. Sembrich 
this season,” said Mr. Charlton. “Besides 
her metropolitan recitals and her concerts 
on tour, Mme. Sembrich will appear with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in five 
cities, and also with the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Damrosch Orchestras, the latter 
in St. Louis. In the Spring she will be 
heard in festival engagements with the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra. 

“Tt is doubtful whether Patti, in her 
palmiest days, had any tour in America 
which equalled in importance and gross re- 
ceipts this forthcoming tour of Mme. Sem- 
brich’s. Certainly no operatic star of the 
past ten years has approached this one in 
these respects. This denotes two satisfac- 
tory conditions. First, Mme. Sembrich’s 
universal popularity, and second, the ex- 
traordinary development of musical appre- 
ciation in all sorts and conditions of com- 
munities in America. 

“Mme. Gadski begins immediately a tour 
of concerts covering a month’s solid book- 
ings prior to her operatic season at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, for which she is 
this season engaged for twenty weeks. In 
addition to the concerts which Mme. Gad- 
ski will sing before and after her operatic 
season, she will be heard in recital, as 
usual, in New York during the height of 
the season.” 

In Alice Nielsen, of the Boston Opera 
Company, who by the interchange arrange- 
ment existing between that company and 
the Metropolitan Opera Company will be 
heard in the latter house also, Mr. Charl- 
ton feels that he has one of the greatest of 
the new stars of the prima donna firma- 
ment. Miss Nielsen will sing as far West 
as Denver in a series of important concerts 


previous to her operatic début. During 
April she will be heard in important festival 
and recital engagements. 

Mr. Charlton will launch, in a series of 
orchestral concerts in New York and other 
of the larger cities, a new prima donna 
star in the person of Mme. Blanche Arral, 
of the Opéra Comique, the Théatre Royal 
de la Monnaie, Bruxelles, and Des Theatres 
Imperiaux, St. Petersbourg. This artist will 
make her first appearance in New York on 
Sunday, October 24, in an orchestral con- 
cert, and unless Mr. Charlton’s judgment is 
entirely at fault she will prove one of the 
sensations of the season and immediately 
become a new factor in the concert situa- 
tion throughout the entire country. 

In Mme. Kirkby-Lunn, the famous Eng- 
lish contralto, late of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and of Mr. Savage’s “Par- 
sifal” company, Mr. Charlton has a con- 
tralto star who, by reason of her previous 
successes in this country, he feels sure will 
occupy the highest rank in the concert field. 
Mme. Lunn can devote but two months to 
America this season, arriving early in Feb- 
ruary and sailing in April. But during 
these two months she is booked for very 
important engagements which will take her 
as far West as Denver and will keep her 
busy every moment of the time she is in 
this country. 

With five such stars of the first magni- 
tude, together with Mme. Mary Hissem de 
Moss, who has long been famous through- 
out this country as an oratorio and concert 
singer with orchestra accompaniment, and 
who will be heard during the forthcoming 
season with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra in four cities, Mr. Charlton feels that 
his prima donna forces are the most for- 
midable ever presented in this country un- 
der one concert management. 

David Bispham, the eminent American 

baritone, will, as usual, fill a heavy season 
of eighty-five to ninety concerts. This ex- 
traordinary artist, whose art is many-sided, 
is more in demand than ever this season, 
which will be one of the busiest and most 
profitable in his long career. Digressing for 
a moment from the strict recital of the 
plans of his artists, Mr. Charlton took oc- 
casion to wonder who there was in sight 
who could ever take Mr. Bispham’s place 
if he should decide to relinquish his hold 
upon the American public, which, fortu- 
nately for that public and for Mr. Charl- 
ton, he has no intentions of doing at any 
time in the near future. 
_ George Hamlin, the American tenor, will 
sing his annual recitals in Carnegie Hall on 
October 17, in Boston, on October 20, and 
in Chicago, on October 31, then proceeding 
direct to the Pacific Coast, where he will be 
constantly engaged until Christmas time. 
after which the remaining four months of 
his season will be filled with engagements 
of the most important character, including 
oratorio, recital and festival. 

Francis Rogers, another splendid recital- 
ist who has long been under Mr. Charlton’s 
management, has been captured this year 
by Mme. Sembrich for her entire tour, and 
he will therefore not be heard except at 
her concerts. 

Frank La Forge, who rose to fame 
through many seasons’ association with 
Mme. Gadski, will also accompany Mme. 
Sembrich on her entire tour, while Mme. 
Gadski, for her concerts previous to her 
operatic season, has, through the courtesy 
of Mr. Hamlin, secured his accompanist, 
Edwin Schneider. With Mr. Bispham will 
be Woodruff Rogers, accompanist, who 
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Loudon Charlton, Photographed in His New York Office 


succeeds Harold Smith, long associated 
with Mr. Bispham in the past. 

Tina Lerner, the beautiful young Rus- 
sian pianist, who made her début in Amer- 
ica last season, is booked this year for a 
full season of very important concerts. She 
begins her season as one of the stars of the 
Worcester Festival, and in addition to her 
recitals will be heard with several of the 
most important symphony orchestras. In 
Miss Lerner Mr. Charlton feels that he has 
an artist who for many years to come will 
achieve the greatest possible success for 
herself, and will reflect enormous credit 
upon his management. 

In the great Flonzaley Quartet, which in 
only two seasons has developed a vogue 
which puts it easily at the head of all cham- 
ber music organizations in this country. Mr. 
Charlton points with pride to the fact that 
they are booked absolutely solid for every 
possible open date which is available. As 
usual, they will play their Mendelssohn 
Hall series in New York and a supple- 
mentary series on Sunday nights at the 
Belasco-Stuyvesant Theater; also their reg- 
ular series in Boston and a series in Chi- 
cago. 

In the cancellation of the Rosenthal tour 
Mr. Charlton feels a very keen disappoint- 
ment, because the tour was in splendid 
shape and its success insured. He feels 
gratified, however, that all of the other 
pianists who are to be in the country this 
season have secured all of the Rosenthal 
bookings, and therefore what is his loss is 
necessarily the gain of his brother man- 
agers. Dalton Baker, the English baritone 
who was heard in this country last year, 
returns again for a short period, and will 
be heard in various oratorio engagements 
of note. 

In the establishment of his branch office 
in St. Louis Mr. Charlton is convinced that 
he has made a step in the right direction, 
the result of which will be stimulating to 
the musical life of the entire South, South- 
west and Middle West. In taking over the 
management of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, under the conductorship of Max 
Zach, Mr. Charlton has a powerful lever 
to utilize in his Western work. David Mon- 
tagnon, long associated with the New York 
Charlton office, becomes manager of the 
branch office in St. Louis and resident man- 


ager of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 

Other plans of the Charlton management 
are in abeyance, as far as public announce- 
ment is concerned, until the first rush of 
the opening of the season is past. 


“Sensations” the Rule in R. E. Johnston’s 
Office 


This season finds R. E. Johnston in larger 
quarters, on another floor of the same build_ 
ing, and busier and breezier than ever. 

“How do I find the season?” he re- 
peated. “I find too much Russian, too much 
Gabrilowitsch! He has stolen my sweetest 
star.” He could hardly tell whether his 
disappointment over Miss Clemens’s recent 
marriage to the celebrated Russian pianist 
was greater from a business standpoint or 
a personal one, 

“A beautiful voice and a charming per- 
sonality,” was his summing up. “One of 
the sweetest, most wholesome-minded girls 
I have ever met. She would have had a 
great season.” 

Then he spoke of Isadora Duncan’s enor- 
mous drawing power. 

“It is because it is neither straight music 
nor straight dancing,” he said. “It is a 
novelty, and that is what people want. You 
can’t get a decent New York audience to- 
gether to listen to music, and they are just 
as bad on the other side of the water. 
They may talk about Europe being more 
musical than we are, but I say it is not so. 
They get their audiences by subscription 
concerts, the same as we do here. 

“I am in business to make money, so I 
have to have something different, and Miss 
Duncan gives it to them. I have filled every 
date she will accept for her Fall tour, and 
will give her a season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York in November. 
The New Symphony Orchestra, with Dam- 
rosch conducting, will accompany her on 
the road and at the Metropolitan. She is 
going to make a bigger success than last 
year even, for now people are talking about 
her. 

“Mme. Liza Lehmann will be another 
novelty, because people like to see a celeb- 
rity, or say they have heard such-and-such 
music played by its composer. And they 
will get their money’s worth. She is a 
charming lady, a magnificent dresser, and 
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F. W. Haensel (on the Right) and W. Spencer Jones 


she knows her business from A to Z. I shall 
give her a quartet of voices for her ‘Per- 
sian Garden’ and other adult music. Only 
one of them comes from Europe, and that 
is because I found I could do better right 
here at home. I heard scores of singers 
while I was abroad for this quartet, but 
found there only one, whom I engaged— 
Miss Palgrave-Turner, a contralto, whom 
they call in England the second Clara Butt. 
She has the same kind of a voice. Then I 
am bringing over a young English boy for 
this tour, Albert Hole, whose voice now is 
like a coloratura soprano’s. We are going 
to give her a little girl, too, for ensemble 
songs, if we can find a suitable one here. 
Mme. Lehmann is going to play all her own 
accompaniments on the tour, but no solo 
music. She will give about sixty concerts, 
going to the Missouri River. 

“Pepito Arriola will be about as big a 
sensation as any I have. The boy is mar- 
velous, marvelous! In Europe they call him 
the reincarnation of Mozart. Daniel May- 
er, of London, his agent, says that at his 
concert there in Albert Hall last May he 
packed the house, which seats 8,000, from 
ceiling to floor; and at his October concert, 
to be given with the New Symphony Or- 
chestra just before Pepito sails, he expects 
to turn money away. He plays the Baldwin 
piano on this tour, and the Baldwin people 
are making special instruments for him. 
He can’t stretch an octave yet on the ordi- 
nary size. I am going to introduce him in 
a recital at Carnegie Hall, and then he goes 
clear through to the Coast. 

“Jascha Bron, my new violinist, won’t be 
far behind Pepito in creating a sensation, 
if I know anything about what the public 
wants. He has the dash, the fire and the 


“He will make his public début in Lon- 
don on October 24, at Royal Albert Hall, 
the largest hall there, and on the 26th he 
I had a lot 


sails for New York with Bos. 








—Photo by E. F. Foley. 


Walter Anderson in His New York Office 


have a chance. He is certainly worth it. 

“Next Spring I am going to have a big 
attraction in the Beecham London Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Yes, I have added a little 


M. H. Hanson (Center) in His Managerial Workshop 


of trouble making my contract with him. 
Bos acted as interpreter with the parents, 
and I told the boy that if he came to Amer- 
ica with me he would have to come alone. I 





brilliancy that bring down the house, and 
I believe that in fifty years from now Bron, 
living or dead, will be ranked among the 
six greatest violinists. 


—Photo by E. F. Foley. 
R, E. Johnston, in His New Office in the St. James Building 


would not bring either his father or mother. 
There is nothing the matter with them, 
but I believe that too much parents will kill 
the best artist, and I want this boy to 





to the name. I had to. If I didn’t keep 
telling people all the time that it is a Lon- 
don orchestra, and a symphony orchestra, 
they would think I had picked up the Eng- 


‘Damrosch’s Orchestra.’ What difference 
does it make? It is the orchestra itself 
that counts, not the name, and this is one 
of the best in Europe. That is because 
Thomas Beecham had money enough to 
get a first-class orchestra together, and 
he didn’t mind spending it. If he heard 


of an oboe in Russia, or a bassoon in 
Africa, or a tympani in China, and he 
wanted it, he didn’t rest till he had it. 


It was the same with the strings, he has the 
best material in Europe. 

“Nordica is my greatest star, and my 
greatest friend. I’ve done business with 
her for the last fifteen years, and I’m only 
sorry I can’t book as big a concert tour for 
her this year as I did last. She will go 
out for seventeen concerts in October and 
on November 8 open the Boston Opera 
House in ‘Giaconda.’ In December she will 
play at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York, but in February I shall have 
another tour that will take her down to 
Key West and Tampa, and over to Hav- 
ana, 

“Everybody knows what Jomelli has 
done. Two years ago she was almost 
a stranger here, and now she is perhaps the 
best-known, best-liked concert singer in 
America. I have every date for her next 
season booked solidly except a few in Mid- 
winter, and we have received as high as 
seven applications for a single date. 

“Lilla Ormond is another singer that I 
propose to place where I put Jomelli, be- 
cause she has the voice, the temperament, 
the looks, and I believe in her fully. She 
is a beautiful singer, and a good friend and 
chum. There will be nothing too good 
for this office to do for her when she 
comes back to America. : 





Scene in the Office of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 


Richard Copley 


on the Right 


lish Marine Band that’s been playing at 
Coney Island all Summer. In London they 
call it the Beechaiz Orchestra, and over 
here we call the New York Symphony 





“Mme. Langendorff is with me again 
She was another of my singers who made 
a magnificent record last year, and this 
season she will do even better. She was 
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one of the four principal artists for the 
Maine Festivals, and later on she will sing 
from Portland, Me., to Portland, Oregon, 
down the Pacific Coast to San Antonio 
and back through the Central and Middle 
States. 

“Elsie Playfair is an Australian by birth, 
but was brought up in Europe and educated 
principally in France. She is a superb 
violinist, who has played with all the big 
orchestras in Europe. She doesn’t come till 
February, for about twelve concerts. 

“Gertrude Peppercorn, the English pian- 
ist, has been over here twice before. She 
is an excellent artist and a charming girl. 

“Mme. Carrefio I don’t need to speak 
of. She is too well known. I don't think 
she has an equal as a pianist anywhere. 
She is here with the Everett piano people, 
and I have her for a few concerts. 

“Marie Nichols, the violinist, is going to 
the Coast with Jomelli, and then she will 
play all over the United States. Myron 
W. Whitney, Jr., my basso, goes out with 
Mme. Nordica on her Fall tour, and will 
sing the baritone rdles in Mme. Lehmann’s 
‘Persian Garden’ at her New York début. 
Chris Anderson is another of my new ar- 
tists. He is a Kentuckian from Chicago. 
I met him in Berlin through Mme. Jomelli 
and heard him sing. He has a magnificent 
baritone voice, and is bound to have a big 
season. 

“Mme. Maconda is another old friend. 
Everyone knows her, and likes her. She 
has a heautiful voice besides being a de- 
lightful person to know. Lawson is my 
old standby tenor, and he is as good a fel- 
low as he is a tenor. He is going to make 
a tour in Canada this Fall, and in the 
Spring he has another in the’ South with 
the Pittsburg Orchestra. 

“Frederick Hastings is another artist 

whom everyone knows. He made a big 
tour with Mme. Nordica last vear and was 
principal baritone with the Dresden Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. He made a success 
everywhere he appeared, and everyone liked 
him. ; 
“Then for my New York season, in ad- 
dition to my artists’ recitals, I will have 
several Metropolitan Opera House Sun- 
day Nights, where I will present Mme. 
Carrefio, Pepito Arriola, Jascha Bron and 
others. 

“I believe it is going to be a big musi- 
cal season for everyone.” 





Wolfzohn Stars Have Already Begun 
Their Work for the Season 


Several of the artists identified with the 
Henry Wolfsohn Bureau have already be- 
gun their work for the season, notably 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, who sang at the 
opening of Milwaukee’s Auditorium on the 
evening of September 23, and up to date 
has been heard in New York, Brooklyn, 
Northampton, St. John, N. B.; Montreal, 
toronto, Buffalo,, Athens, Detroit (where 
the unusual honor was conferred upon h 
of the freedom of the city, something never 
presented to any other stage celebrity in 
the history of the city), Cleveland and Co- 
lumbus. October, November and Decem- 
ber up to the 15th are completely booked, 
and from then until January 1 Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink will enjoy a Christmas vaca- 
tion at home. January 2 sees her on the 
road avain, opening her second long trip 
with a recital in Chicago, after which will 
come the Pacific coast and Northwest, 
winding up in Winnipeg, Man., on March 
22, where she will enjoy a week’s rest 
previous to the beginning of her Spring 
Festival tours. 

Mme. Louise Homer inaugurated her 
Fall tour with appearances in Boston with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and goes 
to Brooklyn, Hartford, Harrisburg, Apple- 
ton and other Western cities before she 
commences her season with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. 

Mrs. Corinne Rider-Kelsey opened her 
tour on September 26, when she sang in the 
first of the Hudson-Fulton celebrations 
and the same week was the star in the 
Worcester Musical Festival. Her impor- 
tant engagements for the season include the 
New York Philharmonic Society, two con- 
certs, three concerts wtih the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Cincinnati Fes- 
tival. A great number of her engagements 
will be song recitals. 

Miss Laura Combs is another who will 
be largely heard during the Winter. Other 
sopranos on the Wolfsohn list include Mrs. 
Mihr Hardy, who is to sing the part of 
Agathe in Weber’s “Freischiitz” when it is 
given in operatic form in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, November 1 and 4, by 
the Arion Society. 

Mme. Mariska Aldrich, formerly of the 
Manhattan Opera House, but now a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan, will be heard in 
concert previously to the beginning of her 
operatic engagements. Her engagements 
include three concerts with the Pittsburg 
Orchestra and one with the Russian Sym- 
phony, and recitals in West Chester, Pa.; 

uffalo, Mozart Society in New York, etc. 


Janet Spencer will make her first West- 
ern tour in November, going as far West as 
St. Louis, and a second in March. Her 
New York appearances include the Phil- 
harmonic Society, the Oratorio Society and 
a recital in Mendelssohn Hall in Novem- 
ber. She is also to be the leading con- 
tralto of the Cincinnati May Festival. 

Margaret Keyes will wind up her season 
with a four weeks’ tour with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra of Chicago, besides sing- 
ing a large number of oratorio and recital 
engagements during the Winter. 

Nevada van der Veer wil] be much in 
evidence during the Winter, she being en- 
gared for the Spring tour of Walter Dam- 
rosch and his New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, which will take her from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

The tenors under the control of the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau include Gervase 
Elwes, the noted English tenor, who re- 
turns again for a number of engagements 
both private and public, the latter com- 
mencing with the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety on December 1 and again with the 
same society in their annual “Messiah” per- 
formance on January 28 and 30. He will 
remain in America until the end of Janu- 
ary. 

Daniel Beddoe, who has just returned 
from Europe, will open his season the mid- 
dle of November in the West, and his im- 
portant engagements include an appearance 
with the New York Philharmonic Society, 
as well as the Cincinnati Festival and a 
four weeks’ tour with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra of Chicago. 

Reed Miller, who is now on a tour in the 
South in conjunction with Mrs. Miller 
(Emma Nevada van der Veer) has been 
re-engaged by Walter Damrosch for the 
tour of the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, which will take him from coast to 
coast, commencing in March next. Among 
his important engagements during the sea- 
son will be an appearance with the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

Berrick von Norden, another young and 
popular singer who is rapidly making his 
way, will also be very much in evidence 
during the season. 

The baritones and bassos include Her- 
bert Witherspoon, who will begin his tour 
Thursday, October 21, in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to be followed with concerts in St. 
a Columbus, St. Paul and Denver, 

ol. 

Emilio de Gogorza will return from the 
Pacific Coast the latter part of this month 
and will open his season November 7 in 
Hartford. 

Claude Cunningham and Gwilym Miles 
will also take a prominent part in this sea- 
son's concerts. 

Mile. Yolanda Mér6é makes her début in 
the early part of November and will ap- 
pear in Boston and Chicago and other 
Western cities. The entire month of No- 
vember and the larger part of December 
will find her appearing in many of the lead- 
ing soOvicties. Her engagements include 
Philadelphia Orchestra, St. Paul Orchestra 
and other organizations, 

Rachmaninoff will be the unique person- 
ality among the concert attractions here 
this year. He will make his début with 








H. GODFREY TURNER 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with 
which he has been honored with an invita- 
tion to conduct as well as to appear as 
soloist, playing his own Concerto. The 
other organizations, such as the Russian, 
New York Symphony, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati, have honored him 
with a similar invitation to conduct one of 
his own works as well as appear as the 
soloist. 

Fritz Kreisler will make the longest tour 
he has ever made in this country after he 
begins his season at Carnegie Hall on Sat- 
urday afternoon, October 23. He has al- 


ready booked sixty-nine concerts, and it 
is his intention to remain here for a num- 
ber of festival engagements during May. 

Mischa Elman, who will also return for 
a second tour in January next, will inaugu- 
rate his season by playing fourteen con- 
certs with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, commencing January 7 in Boston, hav- 
ing been induced to prolong his tour in 
America the entire month of April. 

Ada Sassoli, the noted Italian harpist, 
will also return to America under the man- 
agement of the Wolfsohn Bureau. 





Hanson’s List of Artists Booking 
Throughout the Country 


Martin H. Hanson’s bureau has grown in 
favor with both concert-goers and concert- 
givers. 

The numbers of bookings made for Dr. 
Wiillner, Tilly Koenen and Ferruccio Bu- 
soni indicate that Mr. Hanson will have a 
most successful season. 

Dr. Wiillner has been booked to appear 
in all the principal cities from New York 
to San Francisco and from Montreal to 
New Orleans. 

The same can be said for Miss Koenen, 
who as a newcomer to this country has 
been honored by an engagement by every 
one of the big symphony orchestras. She 
also will appear several times with the New 
York Oratorio Society, the great Apollo 
Club of Chicago and a number of other im- 
portant musical organizations, including the 
Cincinnati May Festival. Her appearance 
in New York at Mendelssohn Hall, on Oc- 
tober 25, is eagerly awaited. 

One of the most important events of the 
season will be Busoni’s appearance, after an 
absence of seven years. This giant of the 
piano world will make his first appearance 
with the reorganized Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Gustav Mahler’s 
baton, and with every other great American 
orchestra, including the Boston Symphony. 

Mr. Hanson is booking splendid tours for 
the Misses Sassard, the well-known French- 
American duettists: Nathan Fryer, the 
young American pianist, who is rapidly 
coming to the fore in musical life: Ger- 
maine Arnaud, who made such a hit last 
season, and who is coming to fulfil a lim- 
ited number of engagements only; Heinrich 
Meyn, the well-known baritone, and Mae S. 
Jennings, the brilliant contralto from the 
West, who has been studying for years with 
Oscar Saenger. Mr. Hanson will introduce 
on Octoher 19. in song recital, jointly with 
Minna Kaufmann, native of Pittsburg, pupil 
of Marie and Li!li Lehman, Gogea Oumi- 
roff, the Bohemian baritone. whose singing 
of Russian, Slavonic and Bohemian songs 
has won him favor in Europe. 





Haensel & Jones in Charge of the 
Damrosch Orchestra Tours 


Musicat America’s representative found 
F. W. Haensel, of the firm of Haensel & 
Jones, one of the busiest managers in New 
York. But in the few moments of time 
allotted him for his interview he ascertained 
that the firm is looking forward to the 
busiest season in its career. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, heads their 
list of attractions this season. The twenty- 
fifth anniversary tour, which Mr. Damrosch 
is to make in January, has already been 
booked by this enterprising firm, and is re- 
ferred to elsewhere in this issue. 

‘The annual Spring tour of the orchestra 
will this year go as far as the Pacific Coast, 
and arrangements have already been made 
for the appearance with the festivals at 
Spartanburg, Augusta, Chattanooga, Jack- 
sonville, Birmingham, New Orleans, Mobile, 
Houston, Dallas, Galveston and Fort 
Worth. 

Their singing star this season is Mme. 

Lillian Blauvelt, the eminent prima-donna, 
who originally intended to stay in this coun- 
try only during the months of October, 
November and part of December, after 
which she was to go to the Imperial Opera 
at St. Petersburg. So many requests and 
engagements. for her services came in to 
Haensel & Jones, however, that she decided 
to cancel her, European tour and remain 
in America dufing the entiré season. 
_ Myrtle Elvyn and Stojowski, their pian- 
ists; Otto Meyer and Albert Rosenthal, 
violinist and ’cellist, respectively; the Olive 
Mead Quartet and Annie Louis David, the 
harpist, as well as Clarence Eddy, the or- 
ganist, are all looking forward to a long 
series of engagements. 

Florence Hinkle, the soprano, and Mme. 
Alice Lakin, one of England’s greatest 
contraltos, have engagements galore, not 
= in the East, but in the Far West as 
well. 

Horatio Connell, the American baritone, 
of whose success in Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, as well as in Germany, this country 
can well be proud, has been booked by 
many of the leading organizations of the 
country. 


Glenn Hall, the tenor, in spite of his en- 
gagement by the Metropolitan Opera, will 
be heard frequently in concert during the 
season, especially in points within twenty- 
four hours of New York. 

Florence Mulford, the mezzo soprano, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera, has a 
fine list of engagements, as have Louise 
Ormsby, Luella Chilson Ohrman, Adah 
Hussey and Marie Zeckwer. 

Frederic Martin, Cecil James and Albert 
Janpolski, all have engagements in the East 
and West, some as far as the Pacific Coast. 

Frank Ormsby, Charles Kitchell and Tom 
Daniel will be heard in oratorio chiefly, al- 
though they are not without recital and 
concert engagements by any means. 

W. Spencer Jones, of the firm, is on the 
road booking artists, and encouraging re- 





J. E. Francke in His Thirty-fourth Street 
Office 


ports from him of business done are con 
tinually arriving at the home office. 

As a result of Mr. Haensel’s European 
trip taken last Summer some very interest- 
ing announcements for the season of 1910-11 
may shortly be expected... Two of their 
artists, especially Francis Macmillen, the 
brilliant violinist, and Augusta Cottlow, the 
pianist, are winning laurels in Europe, and 
it is safe to say that they will soon re- 
turn to America under the guidance of their 
old managers. 


New Firm of Grennell & Kuester Makes 
Brilliant Start 


“Tt is undoubtedly true that the coming 
season promises to be the best for some 
years,” said Eugene Kuester, of the firm 
of Grennell & Kuester, managers, “and 
though competition is strong, yet I think 
that neither artists nor managers will have 
any reason to feel apprehensive. Mr. Gren- 
nell, who is out of the city on business 
for the firm, reports that the outlook is 
exceptionally good. 

“The improvement is not only noticed in 
the amount of money the average club is 
willing and ready to spend, but also in the 
character of programs demanded. Time 
was when a program of innocuous ballads 
was about the only thing a women’s club 
would listen to, but now nothing short of 
the best music, sometimes only the ultra 
modern music, will satisfy. 

“In our own business we have signed 
up contracts as far ahead as next Spring 
for many of our artists. Though the firm 
is not the oldest one in the business, hy 
any means, we have nothing to complain 
of, for we have so far done an excellent 
business. 

“Of my artists, Mme. Bouton is now at 
her home in Florida, where she is pre- 
paring for the season that has been booked 
for her. She will rest a short time, dur- 
ing which she will prepare her programs, 
and will then fill several engagements in 
the South before returning to New York 
in time for the Liederkranz Concert, in 
November. After that she will make a 
tour of the New England States, where 
she is well known, and will then visit the 
Middle West and the Pacific Coast. In 
April and May she will be in the East 
again and will sing at the Manchester, 
N. H., festivals. I have just booked her 
for an appearance in Washington, D. C. 

“Marcus Kellermann, the giant in physi- 
que as well as in voice, has been engaged 
by Walter Damrosch for the eight weeks’ 
tour which he will make with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra in the Spring. 
He has also been engaged by the Lieder- 
kranz and Mannerchor societies in New 
York, and by various other German so- 
cieties. He already has a big reputation in 
the Middle and Southwest, which he made 
before he went to the Royal Opera of Ber- 
lin, and will have a tour there during the 
season. 

“Florence Austin, another American ar- 
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tist, and a fine violinist, has won great 
popularity in the West, where she has 
been re-engaged since her tour last season; 
a fine endorsement for any artist. In 
some places, where the rule is not to en- 
gage any artists two years in succession, 
she has been booked for the year fol- 
lowing. Miss Austin will appear with the 
Tuesday Musicale of Minneapolis and will 
follow that engagement with a_ tour 
through the Northwest, and possibly to the 
Pacific Coast. Her bookings in the East, 
for the early part of the season, are nu- 
merous. 

“Adams Buell, the young Western pianist 
who made such a success in his own sec- 
tion of the country last year, will come 
East for the coming Winter, though he 
will not sacrifice any of his Western en- 
gagements, which are already heavy. 

“Eva Emmet Wycoff, the coloratura so- 
prano, will again give a series of lecture 
recitals for’ the New York Board of Edu- 
cation and will also be heard in many re- 
citals. my Ray, the American contralto, 
will be heard frequently in oratorio and 
recital, as will Lila Haskell, the mezzo- 
contralto, who received the major portion 
of her training with Fergusson, of Berlin. 

“In Aage Fredericks, the violinist, I am 
offering a great attraction to the music- 
lovers of this country. Himself a North- 
erner, he is especially fitted to present the 
music of the composers of his own race, 
and will specialize in. the concertos of 
Sibelius, Sinding, etc. His purpose in 
coming to America is to play this Northern 
music with the correct interpretation, ac- 
cording to his national ideals. He will be 
accompanied by Edith Haines-Kuester, 
pianist and composer, who is not only 
well-known from her association with well- 
known artists, but also from her com- 
positions. Her songs are rapidly becoming 
known all over the country and are being 
sung by many of the great artists. She 
has been extensively booked with Lorene 
Rogers-Wells, soprano, whose beautiful 
voice has won success for her at every ap- 
pearance. 

“Lillian Gillespie, soprano, and Nathan 
Meltzoff, bass, of the Manhattan Concert 
Company, will also be booked for separate 
recitals and will doubtless make a decided 
impression. The Manhattan Concert Com- 
pany will present many of the _ better 
known song cycles, but will specialize in 
the cycles by Liza Lehmann. The demand 
for the works of that composer, who will 
be in America this season, and their excel- 
lent rendition of them will make them de 
servedly popular. 

“Harvey Hindermyer, tenor, opens his 
season with the Browning Club of Phila- 
delphia and will fill many re-engagements 
during the season, as will Lyman Wells 
Clary, the popular baritone, who may also 
be engaged for recitals at which he will 
play his own accompaniments. 

“Clarence de Vaux Royer, the violinist- 
lecturer, will be available for lecture-re- 
citals for institutions and colleges, while 
Donald Chalmers, the bass, will be heavily 
booked to judge from present indications. 





W. R. Anderson Reports Many Tours 
for His Artists 


“T was enjoying a well-earned vacation 
in Europe this Summer,” said Walter R. 
Anderson, the manager, “when I received 
a cablegram to return to New York to at- 
tend to the numerous inquiries received 
for my artists. I, of course, sailed at once 
and, on my arrival, began to settle im- 
portant bookings at once. 

“The season will be a good one, of that 
there is no doubt. The country in general 
is recovering from the recent panic and the 
people are beginning to spend money again 
on music. A good indication of the trend 
of events is the number of ‘Messiah’ per 
formances planned for the coming Christ 
mas season. Last year artists who had al- 
ways sung ten or twelve such engagements 
had to be satisfied with one or two, but 
this year the demand seems to be more 
normal. 

“While the season promises to be good, 
there is am appalling number of artists, but 
I think from present indications that there 
will be enough dates to go round. Es- 
pecially may we look for an increase in the 
number of Spring and Fall festivals, and 
an increase in the prices paid to the good 
singers and players. We are growing ac- 
customed to large musical enterprises and 
do not grudge the cost as we used to do. 

“T have made many important bookings, 
besides the usual dates that fall to the suc- 
cessful manager. Perhaps the most impor 
tant are those which. are made by the bigger 
societies and clubs, and among the engage 
ments which I have for my artists are: 

“Rita Fornia, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is booked for a three weeks’ tour 
in October and another month’s booking 
is being arranged for next Spring through 
California. 

“The Festival Quartet is booked for an- 
other tour through the South, New Eng- 
land and the Middle West. 





“The Holland Trio has a large number 
of engagements to its credit and Clarence 
Dickinson, whom I brought East to suc- 
ceed Dr. Frank Damrosch as director of 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club, and to be or- 
ganist and director of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church, will do a limited amount of 
organ recital work. 

“Caroline Hudson, soprano, had a phe- 
nomenal season last year and her appear- 
ances with the New York Oratorio Society, 
Brooklyn Oratorio Society, Toronto Ora- 
torio Society, Reading Choral Society and 
most of the principal Symphony Orchestras, 
has brought about splendid engagements 
for the coming season. 

“Pearl Benedict’s engagements, too, with 
the Brooklyn Oratorio Society, Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society and Pittsburg 
Mozart Club were so successful as to re- 
sult in reengagements, a very practical 
evidence of her success. 

“Frances Hewitt Bowne is another young 
soprano who has recently come to the front 
and is engaged at the Tompkins Avenue 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn (Clarence 
Eddy, organist). She has appeared with 
the New York Young People’s Symphony 
Society (Dr. Damrosch), New York Chau- 
tauqua, soloist with Mascagni, the W. J. 
Henderson Lectures, Portland Symphony 
Orchestra, etc. 

“Rose Bryant, contralto, also comes under 
my management this year and has to her 
credit such engagements as the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, New York Oratorio 
Society, Boston Festival Orchestra, Brook- 
lyn Oratorio Society, New York Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club, Boston Cecilia Society, ete. 

“In John Young and Edward Barrow 
(entirely recovered from his late illness) 
are two excellent tenors who have success- 


artist will open her season at Manchester, 
N. H., where she gives a recital jointly 
with Harry C. Whittemore, the pianist. 
George Falkenstein will play Mme. Pow- 
ell’s accompaniments in the following num- 
bers: Sonata in G Minor, Greig; Aria in 
D Minor, Gluck; Minuet, Beethoven ;“Play 
of Waves,” Grasse; Abenlied, Schumann; 
Hungarian Dance, Brahms; Faust Fan- 
taisie, Wieniawski. 

In Allentown, Pa., Mme. Powell will 
introduce a sonata by Locatelli—its first 
hearing in this country. 

Mme. Powell will play in practically 
every important city in the country and 
with many of the leading symphony or- 
chestras. 


J. E. Francke’s Artists to Appear in 
East, North, West and South 


J. E. Francke has just returned from a 
trip, during which time he has made a 
large number of bookings for artists who 
have placed their interest in his hands. 
Notable among these are: The Russian 
Sympheny Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, 
conductor; Flora Wilson, lyric soprano; 
Evelyn C. Phillips, concert soprano; Jo- 
sephine Swickard, soprano; Cecile Buek, 
soprano; Katherine Hanford, contralto; 
Marian Van Duyn, contralto; Marie Still- 
well-Hagar, contralto; Kathryn Innes-Tay- 
lor, soprano; Giacinta della Rocca, violinist ; 
selena Von Sayn, violinist; Beatrice Har- 
ron, dramatic reader; John Bland. tenor; 
Edward Strong, tenor; T. Edward Bonhote, 
baritone; Charles Darbyshire, baritone; 
Jean Schwiller, Russian cellist; Paul 
Gruppe, Dutch ’cellist, and Vienvenido So- 
cias, ensemble playing; Alfred Calzin, the 
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Eugene Kuester, of Grenneli & Kuester, Who Has Booked Many Engagements for 
His American Artists 


fully filled engagements with such organiza 
tions as the New York Oratorio Society, 

Soston Handel and Haydn, Brooklyn Ora- 
torio Society, New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Philharmonic, Troy 
Choral, Philadelphia Choral Society, etc., 
which indicates their standing. They will 
undoubtedly be in great demand. . 

“Bertram Schwan and Charles N. Gran- 
ville, baritones, are two worthy singers 
who have demonstrated their ability before 
such well-known organizations as the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Worcester Ora- 
torio Society, Buffalo Orpheus Society, 
Rochester Festival, Mt. Vernon Choral So- 
ciety, and are both booked for a large 
number of engagements. 

“U. S. Kerr, basso-cantante, who has re 
cently located in New York, is another 
valuable acquisition to the concert field, and 
the fact that he has successfully appeared 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Worcester Festival Choral Society, Calvé 
Concert Company, Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, and Boston Festival Orchestra, 
is sufficient introduction and indicates that 
he is capable of doing big things and will 
take a place among the foremost oratorio 
artists. 

“IT have also assumed the management of 
Paul Kéfer, first ‘cellist of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, who, | am sure, Will 
have a tremendous success in this country.” 


Manager Turner Books for Maud 
Powell in All Important Cities 

H. Godfrey Turner, who is devoting 

most of his time to the management of the 

tours 6f Maud Powell, the violinist, an- 

nounced this week that this distinguished 


brilliant young pianist; Leo Tecktonius, the 
Greek pianist; Ralph Osborne, basso, and 
the Tollefsen Trio. 

In addition to the above artists Mr. 
Francke will look after the bookings of the 
newly formed quintet of stars of the late 
Italian Opera Company: Mme. Ester Ferra- 
bini, soprano; Mme. Guerrina Fabbri, mez- 
zo-soprano; Eugenio Battaini, tenor; Se- 
gura di Tallien, baritone; Luigi Luesuti, 
basso. These artists will travel as a con 
cert company, or can be engaged separately. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra _ will 
start its season with a tour South begin- 
ning October 25, in Charlotte, N. C., then 
playing at the business men’s festival in 
Charleston, S. C., for three days. Then the 
orchestra goes to Greensboro, N. C., on 
October 29, and” Norfolk, Va., October 30, 
returning to New York on Sunday, October 
31. 

Flora Wilson, soprano, who is the daugh- 
ter of the Secretary of Agriculture, will 
make a tour of the Pacific coast assisted by 
Karl Klein, violinist. Miss Wilson will be 
heard in the all the principal cities of the 
West, Northwest and also the South. 

Evelyn C. Phillips, soprano, will give a 
recital early in November in Mendelssohn 
Hall, after which she will be heard in many 
cities. Among others she will sing in Ober 
lin. O.: Cleveland, O.; Columbus, Balt: 
more, Toledo, Louisville, Buffalo, Scranton, 
lrov. Trenton, Newark. Elizabeth and Pat 
erson. 

Josephine Swickard, soprano, will be 
heard in Detroit. Columbus, Syracuse, 
Cleveland, Memphis, Delaware, O., San 
dusky and New York. 

Helena Von Sayn, the young Russian 
violinist, has been booked for twenty weeks 


beginning November 1 with the Constance 
Balfour Concert Company. This tour will 
be through Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Col- 
orado, the Northwest and California, re- 
turning to Texas via Arizona. 

Jean Schwiller, the Russian ’cellist, will 
come to America early in December. He 
will give a recital in Mendelssohn Hall, and 
will go on tour, playing in Syracuse, Cleve- 
land, Erie, Chicago, with the Chicago Or- 
chestra; in St. Louis, Moline, Oxford, O.: 
St. Paul, Montreal, Toronto, Quebec, Port- 
land, Me., and New Haven. 

Alfred Calzin, pianist, will give a recital 
in Mendelssohn Hall early in November. 
He will then go West, playing in Chicago 
with the orchestra; in Marine City, Mich. : 
St. Mary’s, Ont.; Hamilton, Kingston, Law- 
rence, Kan.; Wichita, Kan.; Omaha, Den- 
ver and West to California via the North- 
west. In the spring he will be heard in 
several Southern cities. 

Katherine Hanford will sing in Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Jackson and Lansing, Mich., 
after which she will make an extended tour 
through the South, taking in Texas, In- 
dian Territory and Oklahoma, returning 
through Missouri, Illinois, Ohio and New 
York. 

Beatrice Harron, dramatic reader, will re- 
cite in most of the important college towns 
in New England. She is booked in Holy- 
oke, Amherst, New Bedford, Waterbury, 
Darby, Stamford and Morristown. , 

Leo Tecktonius will go South on October 
16 to Sweet Briar, Va. He will be heard 
during the season at Auburn, N. Y.: Ober- 
lin, Delaware, O.; Chicago, with the Chi- 
cago Orchestra; in Racine, Wis. ;Appleton, 
Madison, Erie, New Haven, Binghamton, 
Geneva, Malone, Warren, Pa.; Albany, Pat- 
erson, and will give his annual recital in the 
Plaza Hotel. 

Marian Van Duyn, contralto, will be the 
soloist with the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra on their Southern tour the end of Oc- 
tober, singing in Norfolk, Va.; Charlotte, 
N. C.; Greensboro, N. C.; and five con- 
certs in Charleston, S. C., after which she 
will give recitals in several cities in the 
South. 

Charles Darbyshire has also been en- 
gaged to sing with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra on their Southern tour and will 
also sing in Norfolk, Va.; Charlotte and 
Greensboro, N. C., and Charleston, S. C. 
Mr. Darbyshire is the baritone soloist at 
Dr. Parkhurst’s Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church. 

The Tollefsen Trio will make a Southern 
tour beginning in January, playing in Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Florida. 
Will also be heard several times in New 
York and vicinity. 





TINA LERNER PLAYS ENCORE 


Brilliant Young Russian Pianist Scores 
Another Triumph at Worcester Festival 


At the Fifty-second Annual Worcester 
lestival, just closed, one of the great suc- 
cesses and hits of the entire festival was 
the phenomenal playing of Tina Lerner, 
the extraordinary Russian pianist. Miss 
Lerner’s playing of the Grieg Concerto on 
Friday afternoon called forth a burst of 
enthusiastic, spontaneous and lasting ap- 
plause, which, after she had been recalled 
again and again, led to her breaking all 
traditions and establishing a new precedent 
by playing an encore. 

Her success was unequivocal, spontane- 
ous and decided; her playing was the quin- 
tessence of gracefulness, both as to execu- 
tion and as to rhythm, and it is a question 
whether there is a pianist now before the 
public who has the fleetness and facility of 
Miss Lerner. Her reading of the Grieg 
Concerto was sympathetic throughout, while 
her interpretation of the slow movement 
was remarkable for its tender pathos and 
full grasp of the subject. 

Miss Lerner’s playing is marked through- 
out by sincerity, by a tender sensibility, and 
by a clarity both as to execution and under- 
standing. She is climbing by bounds to 
the very leading rank of living pianists 


Taft to Hear French Opera 


New Orveans, Oct. 11.—For the special 
delectation of President Taft, a perform- 
ance of French opera is to be given during 
his visit here by a company of 130 now 
on its way from France. The Presidential 
program includes this line: 

“Oct. 30 Drive to French Opera House, 
gala performance in honor of his Excel 
lency the President of the United States.” 


August Scharrer, who was the regular 
conductor of the Berlin Philharmonie Or- 
chestra for two years before Dr. Kunwald 
took the position, has been made conductor 
of two choral societies in Baden-Baden 


Strauss’s “Elektra” will be sung. in Hun 
garian in Budapest this season 
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Some of the Artists Who Will Appear 
on American Concert Stage This Season 


Blanche Arral 
Mariska Aldrich 
Julia Allen 
Chris. Anderson 
Perry Averill 


Alexius Baas 

Inez Barbour 

Constance Balfour 
Albert Barroff 

Edward Barrow 
William Beard % 
Dan Beddoe 

Pearl Benedict 

Alfred Hiles-Bergen 
Arthur Beresford 
Reginald W. Billin 
Genevra Johnstone Bishop 
David Bispham 

John Bland 

Susan S. Boice 

T. Edward Bonhote 
isabelle Bouton 
Frances-Hewitt Bowne 
George Ashley Brewster 
Rose Bryant 


Emma Calvé 
Giuseppe Campanari 
Robert Craig Campbell 
Frederick Carberry 
George Carré 

Earl Cartwright 
Edith Castle 

Donald Chalmers 
Kitty Cheatham 
Bertha Cushing Child 
Lyman Wells Clary 
Clara Clemens 

Alice Merritt-Cochran 
Kelley Cole 

Horatio Connell 
Florencio Constantino 
A. Y. Cornell 

Holmes Cowper ’ 
Elizabeth Cozine 
Frank Croxton 
Shanna Cumming 
Claude Cunningham 


Tom Daniel 

John Daniels 
Charles Darbyshire 
George Deane 
Emma K. Denison 
Florence Dethridge 
Elizabeth Dodge 
Paul Dufault 
Janet Duff 

Carl E. Dufft 

J. Humbird Duffy 


Charles Farwell Edson 
Etta Edwards 
Rudolph Engberg 
Edwin Evans 


Cecil Fanning 
Geraldine Farrar 
Townsend H. Fellows 
Jeanette Fernandez 
Beatrice Fine 
Willard Flint 

Rita Fornia 

Harriet Foster 


Johanna Gadski 
Samuel Gaines 

Mrs. Samuel Gaines 
Adelaide Gescheidt 
Lilian Gillespie 

Emilio de Gogorza 
Beatrice Goldie 
Martin W. Goudeket 
Charlies Norman Granville 
Marion Green 
Thomas Evans Greene 
Litta Grimm 
Frederick Gunster 





SINGERS 





Grant Hadley 

Glenn Hall 

George Hamlin 
Katherine Hanford 
Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
William Harper 

Lila L. Haskell 
Frederick Hastings 
Garnet Hedge 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
Harvey Hindermyer 
Florence Hinkle 

Lynn Hobart 

Mona Holesco 

Gustav Holmquist 
George Nelson Holt 
Louise Homer 
Frances Hoyt 

Grace Hoyt 

Caroline Hudson 

Ada Soder-Hueck 
Helen Allen Hunt 
Percy F. Hunt 

Oscar Huntting 
Hildegarde Hoffman Huss 
Adah Campbell Hussey 


Josephine Jacoby 
Cecil James 
Albert G. Janpolski 
May S. Jennings 
Edward Johnson 
Jeanne Jomelli 


Grace Kahler 

Franceska Kaspar 

Minna Kaufmann 

Marcus Kellermann 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey 

U. S. Kerr 

Margaret Keyes 

Mrs. Charles Farrow Kim- 


ball 
Elizabeth King 
Charles Kitchell 
Josephine Knight 
Tilly Koenen 


Alice Lakin 

Frieda Langendorff 
McCall Lanham 
Ellen Larned 

Mary Lansing 

Henry Lautz 

J. Franklin Lawson 
Virginia Listemann 
Mrs. Robert N. Lister 
Edwin Lockhart 
Marie White Longman 
Gertrude Lonsdale 
Rollie Borden Low 
Loulse Kirkby-Lunn 


Charlotte Maconda 
Florence Turner Maley 
Blanche Marchesi 

Lucy Isabelle Marsh 
Etta Hamilton Martin 
Frederic Martin 

Victor Maurel 

Siby! Sammis-McDermid 
Nathan Meltzoff 
Heinrich Meyn 
Christine Miller 

John B. Miller 

Reed Miller 

Henrietta Miner 

Daisy Castleman Morris 
Leila Livingston Morse 
Mary Hissem de Moss 
Florence Mulford 

M. Louise Mundell 
Grace Munson 


Lilllan Sherwood Newkirk 
Berrick von Norden 
Lillian Nordica 

Emma Buttrick Noyes 


Luella Chilson-Ohrman 
Rosa Olitzka 


Lilla Ormond 
Frank Ormsby 
Louise Ormsby 
Maria E. Orthen 
Ralph Osborne 
Eleanor Owens 


Annette Pangborn 
Bernice James de Pasquali 
Roland Paul 

Agnes Petring 

Arthur Phillips 

Evelyn C. Phillips 

Lillian Pray 


.Margaret Rabold 


James Rattigan 

Jeanne Gerville-Reache 
Léon Rennay 
Katherine Ricker 
Francis Rogers 
Domenico Russo 


Eugénie Sassard 
Virginie Sassard 

Hans Schroeder 

G. Magnus Schutz 
Bertram Schwahn 

Henri G. Scott 

Elaine de Sellem 
Marcella Sembrich 
Elizabeth Clark-Sleight 
Lillia Snelling 

Car! Sobeski 

Janet Spencer 

Yvonne de St. André 
Frieda Stender 

Matja von Niessen-Stone 
Marie Stoddart 

Edward Strong 
Josephine Swickard 
Bertha Wesselhoeft Swift 


Markham Talmage 
Lucille Tewksbury 
Justin Thatcher 
Myrtie Thornburgh 
Stephen Townsend 
Emma Trentini 
Gertrude Belle Tryone 


Nevada Van der Veer 


Helen Waldo 

Edward Walker 
Julian Walker 
Leonore Wallner 
Viola Waterhouse 
Herbert Waterous 
Wilford Watters 
Mrs. Wilford Watters 
Frederick Weld 

John Barnes Wells 
Lorene Rogers-Wells 
Reinald Werrenrath 
Genevieve Wheat 
Frederick Wheeler 
Mrs. W. R. Wheeler 
Myron W. Whitney, Jr. 
Harriet Whittier 
William Wield 

Harry Wieting 

John C. Wilcox 
Clifford Wiley 
Willlam A. Willet 
Carver Williams 
Flora Wilson 
Genevieve Clark-Wilson 
Cecelia Winter 
Herbert Witherspoon 
Anna Miller Wood 
Lilllan Wooton 
Ludwig Willner 

Eva Emmet Wycoff 
Theodore van Yorx 
Mrs. Theodore van Yorx 
John Young 


Marie Zeckwer 
Marie Zimmerman 
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Alice Merritt-Cochran 





Donald Chalmers 

















Mary Angell 
Charles Anthony 
Germaine Arnaud 
Pepito Arriola 


Louls Bachner 
John Beach 
Carolyn Beebe 
Gustav L. Becker 
Willlam A. Becker 
Andre Benoist 
Clarence Bird 
Birdice Blye 
Coenraad von Bos 
Carlo Bounomici 
Adams Buell 
Feruccilo Busoni 


Alfred Calzin 
Teresa Carreno 
Mary Wood Chase 


Jessie Davis 


Myrtle Elvyn 
Agnes Gardner Eyre 


Felix Fox 
Nathan Fryer 


PIANISTS 





Paolo Gallico 
Heinrich Gebhard 
Glenn Dillard Gunn 


Irwin Eveleth Hassell 
John Heath 

Harold .Henry 
Carolyn King Hunt 
Henry Holden Huss 
Ernest Hutcheson 


Rafael Joseffy 


George Shortland Kempton 
Julie Rive King 

Georgia Kober 

Edith Haines-Kuester 


Frank La Forge 
Tina Lerner 
Henlot Levy 
Arnold de Lewinski 
Josef Lhévinne 
Emil Liebling 

T. S. Lovette 


John Crogan Manning 
Yolanda Méré 
Albert Mildenberg 


Ethel Newcomb 


Emil Paur 
Agnes Hope Plilsbury 
Richard Platt 


Harold Randolph 
Emiliano Renaud 
Edna Richolson 

Cornelius Riibner 
Alexander Russell 


Louis Victor Saar 

Olga Samaroff 

Silvio Scionti 

Mina Severn 

William H. Sherwood 
Gertrude Sans Souci 
Walter Spry 

Constantine von Sternburg 
Sigismond Stojowski 
Antoinette Szumowska 


Leo Tecktonius 
Edith Thompson 


Adelaide Vincent 
Francis Weaver 
Arthur Whiting 
Leopold Winkler 


Fannie Bloomfield-Zelsier 

















Reinald Werrenrath 





Daniel Beddoe 





Tom Daniel 





Sigismond Stojowski 





Grace Munson 


Shanna Cumming 








George Hamlin 


Claude, Cunningham 








Caroline 








Cecil James 





Cecil Fanning 





Hudson 


Paul Dufault 





Florence Mulford 





Arthur Hartmann 








Leopold Winkler 








Dora Becker 





Timothée Adamowski 
Richard Arnold 
Florence Austin 


Dora Becker 
Arthur Bergh 
Jachsa Brou 


Leandro Campanarli 
Richard Czerwonky 


Hjalmar von Dameck 
Edouard Dethier 
Maximilian Dick 

Earl Drake 


Mischa Elman 
Herwegh von Ende 
Leo Wald Erdédy 


Jullus Falk 
Nina Fletcher 
Rose Ford 
Nahan Franko 
Sam Franko 
Lisette Frederic 
Aage Fredericks 


VIOLINISTS 





Harry Gillman 
Edwin Grasse 


Frederick Hahn 
Autumn Hall 
Florence Hardeman 
Arthur Hartmann 
Hugo Heermann 
Willy Hess 

Herbert L. Houston 


Franz Kaltenborn 
Karl Klein 

Franz Knelisel 
Leah Kohler 

Sam Kotlarsky 
Christian Kriens 
Luigi von Kunits 


Bernhard Listemann 


David Mannes 

Sol Marcosson 
Gertrude Marshall 
Olive Mead 

Otto Meyer 


Bohumil Michalek 
Geraldine Morgan 
Jan Munkacsy 
Ovide Musin 


Marya Nalmska 
Marie Nichols 
Sylvain Noack 


Maud Powell 
Maximilian Plizer 
Elsie Playfair 


Thaddeus Rich 
Glacinta della Rocca 
Clarence de Vaux Royer 


Alexander Saslavsky 
Henry P. Schmitt 
Henry Schradieck 
Edmund Severn 
Theodore Spiering 


Carl Venth 


Alexander Zukowsky 








Janet Spencer 





Reed Miller 
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Josef Adamowskli 
Modest Altschuler 


Frederick Bialr 
Henry Bramsen 


Viadimir Dubinsky 
Willlam Ebann 


Karl Grienauer 





‘;CELLISTS 





Sara Gurowitsch 


Arthur Hadley 
Flavie van den Hende 


Darbishire Jones 


Paul Kéfer 
Hans Kronold 


Lillian Littlehales 


Albert Rosenthal 
Elsa Ruegger 


Paul Schoessling 
Alwin Schroeder 
Leo Schulz 
Jean Schwiller 


Willem Willeke 




















Alexander Saslavsky Luella C. Ohrman 














Grace Clark Kahler Charles Kitchell 











Bertram Schwahn 











Marcus Kellerman Minna Kaufmann 





Otto Meyer Edmund Severn 
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| INAUGURATION OF PERMANENT OPERA FEATURE OF BOSTON’S SEASON 


Intense Enthusiasm Over New Project, Which Will Be ‘Formally Launched on November 8—Has Acted as a 
Stimulus to Other Musical Enterprises—Conductor Fiedler Promises Some Interesting Novelties for the 
Symphony Orchestra—What the Leading Musical Organizations Are Planning. 








Boston, Oct. 11.—Music-loving Boston 
will have an opportunity this season of en- 
joying itself to the utmost not only at the 
usual orchestral and other concerts and re- 
citals, but at fifteen weeks or more of: the 





MAX FIEDLER 


Director of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra 


best grand opera which the New Boston 
Opera Company can produce. 

There are features connected with the 
present musical season which make it far 
more noteworthy than any Boston has ever 
known, for it marks the opening of the new 

soston Opera House and the inauguration 
at last of permanent opera in Boston. But 
considered aside from this, the season is 
noteworthy in that there has been no 
dropping off in the number of important 
recitals and concerts to be given by visit- 
ing artists, and not only has there been no 
falling off apparently in the interest of sub- 
scribers to the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
concerts, but in a number of instances the 
bidding for seats for these concerts was so 
spirited that the amount of the premium 
showed an advance over the figure offered 
last year for similar seats. 

Allowing for the natural increase in in- 
terest in things musical which follows in 
direct proportion to the constant increase in 
population, in business development and in 
professional advancement, it has often been 
a question gravely discussed during the 
past year as to whether the power of Bos- 
toh to absorb so much good music would 
not be taxed to.a point wheré.some of the 
undertakings would not receive sufficient 
support from a financial standpoint. All 


untiring in their work during the past two 
years to produce complete success, and from 
all that can be learned at this time it is safe 
to say that when the curtain rises, on the 
opening night, November 8, Boston will 
greet Mme. Nordica, Constantino and 
their supporting. company in one of the 
most artistic productions ever given of 
Ponchielli’s familiar opera, “La Gioconda.” 

The regular season of opera will be di- 
vided into two series, the first extending 
from November 8 to January 1, 1910, and 
the second series from February 7, 1910, to 
March 26, 1910. During the month of 
January the Boston Opera Company will 
tour the Middle States, presenting opera in 
Chicago, Pittsburg and other places. 

In view of the fact that the Boston Opera 
House is a new institution, the operas chos- 
en for the opening season include the best 
known standard works, and this is given 
as the reason for the marked predominance 
of Italian operas in the répertoire. Twenty- 
one operas will be sung in Italian, four, and 
possibly five, in French, and one in Ger- 
man. It is stated, however, that extra per- 
formances of German opera will be given 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company dur- 
ing the absence of the Boston company in 
January. 

The Opera will be under the able direc- 
tion of Henry Russell, and general manage- 
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hands of Theodore H. Bauer, a man young 
in years, but old in experience and con- 
versant with all the intricate details of the 
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The New Boston Opera House, Which Will Be Formally Opened on November 8 


ment of Ralph L. Flanders. The conduc- 
tors will be Arnaldo Conti and Wallace 
Goodrich. The assistant musical conduc- 
tors will be A. Luzzatti and Oscar Spirescu. 
The regisseur general will be Delfino 
Menotti. He will have three assistant stage 


























such doubt, however, seems now to be en- 
tirely dispelled and it seems that musical 
Boston is really determined to rise to the 
Occasion and proposes to not only support 
the new Boston Opera, but also to take care 
that none of the older institutions shall 
suffer thereby. 

The officers and those actively interested 
in the Boston Opera Company have been 
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managers. Heads of departments are as 
follows: Master carpenter, George Cur- 
ran; prompter, B. Lombardi; superviser of 
ballet, Loie Fuller; ballet mistress, Mme. 
Muschietto; assistant ballet mistress, Mlle. 


Maria Paporello; chorus master, Oresti 
Sbavaglia; assistant chorus master, Ralph 
Lyford; librarian, Gualtiero Fabi. 


The publicity department is in the capable 


trying office of press agent. Mr. Bauer is 
particularly well adapted for the position. 
He speaks and writes five languages fluent- 
ly, is genial in conversation, and a man who 
readily makes himself a friend to both the 
artists and the newspaper representatives. 
Mr. Bauer was formerly personal manager 
for Constantino and was also at one time 
press agent for the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany. He was born in Budapest. The cut 
of Mr. Bauer used with this article 1s 
from a pen and ink cartoon of him made 
by Ryan Walker, the well-known newspaper 
illustrator of New York. The sketch was 
made shortly after Mr. Bauer was ap 
pointed press agent of the Boston Opera 
and Mr. Walker consequently equipped his 
friend Bauer with a “Boston dictionary” 
and an “Easy Guide.” 

The list of operas is as 


follows: Pon 


chielli’s “La Gioconda” Puccini’s “La 
Johéme,” “Tosca,” “Mme. Butterfly,” 
Verdi’s “Aida,” “La Traviata,” “Rigoletto” 
and “Trovatore”; Donizetti’s “Don Pas- 
quale,” “Lucia di Lammermoor” and 
“L’Elisir d’ Amore”; Leoncavallo’s “Pag- 
liacci’; “Meyerbeer’s “Ugonotti”; Mas- 
cagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana”; “Bellini’s 


“Norma”; Boito’s “Mefistofele”; “Rossini’s 
“Barbiere di Siviglia” and “Gulielmo Tell” 
Paer’s “Maestro di Cappella’; Pergolesi’s 
“La Serva Padrona”’; Galeotti’s “Anton” 
Delibes’s “Lakmé” Gounod’s “Faust” 
tizet’s “Carmen”; Massenet’s “Manon.” 
In addition to these the following operas 
will be presented during the first season if 
time for the necessary rehearsals will per- 


mit: Verdi’s “Falstaff” and “Otello”; 
Gounod’s “Romeo et Juliette,” and Wag- 
ner’s “Lohengrin.” 


There will be one novelty only included 
in the répertoire, this being from the publi- 
cations of Ricordi, the opera being “An- 
ton,” written by Galeotti. There are two 


tenors, 


operas included in the répertoire which can- 


not be exactly classed as novelties, but 
which are new to America. These are Per- 
golesi’s “Serva Padrona” and _  Paer’s 


“Maestro di Cappello.” 

The operas for the ger week, begin- 
ning Nov ember 8, will be “Giaconda,” Mon- 
day evening; “Aida,” Wednesday evening; 
“La Bohéme,” Friday evening, and “Lak- 
me,” Saturday afternoon. 

Mme. Lillian Nordica, Mme. Louise 
Homer and Constantino will appear on the 
opening night in “Gioconda.” It is by vir- 
tue of the working contract existing be- 
tween the Boston and Metropolitan Opera 
Companies whereby an exchange of artists 
whenever mutually convenient and desirable 
is to be made, that Nordica and Homer are 
to appear in Boston on this occasion. The 

Soston company is composed of 14 
sopranos, four mezzo-sopranos, eleven 
seven baritones and seven bassos. 

Of the tenors, Constantino is the most 
important, although there are several others 
who may be counted upon to make a most 
favorable impression. Of these is Christian 
Hansen, a Dane. Among the sopranos spe- 
cial mention should be made of Alice Niel- 
sen, the gifted American girl, who will 
make her bow as a member of the Boston 
Opera Company in “La Bohéme,”. Friday 
evening of the opening week. Lydia Lip- 
kowska is a young and decidedly beautiful 
Russian woman who has a coloratura 
soprano voice of great beauty and who is 
spoken of in her own country as the Tet- 
razzini of Russia. Another soprano who is 
sure to make a decidedly favorable im- 
pression is Celestina Boninsegna, who pos- 
sesses a big dramatic soprano voice. The 
baritones include Baklanoff, a Russian, who 
has made a noteworthy success in Europe, 
also Picco, an Italian, who has made his 
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home here in Boston for several years. 

Of the singers whose homes are in Bos- 
ton and near here may be mentioned El- 
vira Leveroni, mezzo-soprano; Eleanor 
Kirmes, soprano; Viola Davenport, so- 
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prano; Evelyn Parnell, soprano, and Ruby 
Cutter Savage, soprano, 

An excellent idea of the way in which 
everything has been done in preparation for 
the Boston Opera may be gained from the 
fact that in order to be absolutely sure that 
the scenery was properly constructed, a 
building was specially erected for the pur- 
pose of painting the scenery, curtains, etc. 
The scenery has been designed and painted 
by Pietro Stroppi, formerly of the Costanzi 
Theatre, of Rome, and he has been assisted 
by Logan Reid. The entire work has been 
under the direction of Mr. Menotti. The 
greatest care has been taken in designing 
and constructing the costumes, the strictest 
fidelity to the various periods having been 
maintained and in all cases the color 
schemes have been approved by Mr. Men- 
otti. Costumes have been manufactured in 
Boston, and others have been supplied by 
well-known makers of Milan and Venice. 

In addition to the regular subscription 
operas there will be special Saturday eve- 
ning performances at popular prices, and at 
these performances opportunity will be af- 
forded the students of the Boston Opera 
School to make their débuts. There will 
never be more than two or three students 
who will sing on the same evening, and the 
rest of the operatic ensemble will be identi- 
cal with that which is heard in the regular 
performances, the students merely substi- 
tuting for the better known artists. This 
initiation of début evenings will mark a 
new epoch in the operatic history of Amer- 
ica, ‘the ‘educational importance/ of-*which 
can hardly be over-estimated. _—_ 

The Boston Symphony’ Orchestra, Max 
Fiedler conductor, will give 111 concerts, in 
all, this year, this being the largest number 
ever given by this orchestra in one season, 
the largest in any, previous season being 106. 
The usual eight concerts will be given in 
Cambridge, Mass., these being in addition 
to the one given last week at Saunders 
Theatre in connection with the installation 
of President Lowell of Harvard. There 
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will be two series of five each in New York 
and the regular series of five concerts in 
each of the cities visited on the regular 
monthly trip, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington and Brooklyn. Providence is 
to have four concerts this year instead of 
three, and three concerts are to be given in 
New Bedford, which city has not been 
visited by the orchestra for several years. 
Worcester will have its regular three con- 
certs, and so also will Hartford, but Spring- 
field this year will have but one. Other 
cities which will. be visited in New England 
are Brockton, Bridgeport and Waterbury. 
During the regular Western trip, which be- 
gins the last of January, the orchestra will 
visit Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Erie, 
Rochester and Syracuse. The usual two 
Pension Fund concerts will be given during 
the season. The list of works to be pro- 
duced will include the Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony, on which occasion the orchestra 
will have the assistance of the Cecilia So- 
ciety, as was the occasion last season, 
The assisting artists will be as follows: 
Geraldine Farrar, Louise Homer, Tilly Koe- 


nen, Mary Hissem-de Moss, Marcella Sem- 
brich, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Teresa 
Carrefio, Olga Samaroff, Ferruccio Busoni, 
Mischa Elman, Willy Hess, Fritz Kreisler, 
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Sylvain Noack, Sergei Rachmaninoff and 
Heinrich Warnke. 

The demand for seats, as before stated, 
shows that the Boston season will probably 
be the most prosperous the orchestra has 
ever known. 

From an artistic standpoint, the present 


season of the Symphony Orchestra wiil be 
noteworthy in many particulars. The par- 
tial list of works intended for performance 
shows a large number which will be given 
for the first, time. 


already well known to Symphony audienees. 
There will be but ‘one new member in the 
orchestra, George Wendler, who will suc- 
ceed Mr. Schmid as first horn. 

Mr. Fiedler returned October 4 from 
Europe, where he spent the entire Summer. 
A large number of the members visited 
Europe and returned during the latter part 
of September. 

The Handel and Haydn Society, Emil 
Mollenhauer conductor, will produce at the 
Easter concert a new Symphonic Poem by 
Enrico Bossi, entitled “Paradise Lost.’ The 
poem contains a prologue and three parts 
and is written for soprano, baritone, alto 
and bass solo voices, chorus, orchestra and 
organ. The poem has been performed many 
times in Europe, and is a choral work which 
will add greatly to the interest in the present 
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season of the Handel and Haydn Society. 
As usual, “The Messiah“ will be sung by 
the society Sunday, December 20, and Mon- 
day evening, December 21. The second con- 
cert of the season will be given in February 
and on this occasion Sullivan’s “The Golden 
Legend” and another work not yet decided 
upon will be performed. At the production 
of “Paradise Lost” Mme. Jomelli will be 
one of the soloists, and it is expected that 
Gwylm Miles will also probably be one of 
the quartet of solo singers. The other solo- 
ists have not yet been decided upon. At 
the performances of “The Messiah,” Jose- 
phine Knight will sing the soprano part at 
one performance, and Mrs. Grace Bonner 
Williams at the other. Willard Flint and 
Frederick Martin will be bassos, Cecil 
James, the tenor, and Violet Elliott, alto. 

In addition to his work as conductor of 
the Handel and Haydn Society and Apollo 
Club, Mr. Mollenhauer finds timé to cén- 
duct several choral societies in cities near 
Boston, including the Lynn Oratorio $0: 


ie. In addition to these. 
novelties there will be a.great many works. 


ciety, which will give three concerts during 
the coming season. The first concert will 
occur December 15, when “Elijah” will be 
sung. The other concerts occur in Febru- 
ary and March. The New Bedford Choral 
Society will perform “The Messiah” Decem- 
ber 6,-and on February 7 Coleridge-Tay- 
lor’s -“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast.” On 
Easter Monday “Samson and Delilah” will 
be performed. Mr. Mollenhauer announces 
that the Brockton Choral Society will per- 
form Handel’s “Samson” at the first con- 
cert, which will be given in December, and 
“Aida” in concert form in March. A mis- 
cellaneous program will be given at a con- 
cert in February. 

Mr. Mollenhauer spent practically all of 
the Summer in and around Boston, except 
for a few weeks during which he was in the 
mountains of New Hampshire. As is the 
case with many musicians, Mr. Mollenhauer 
has a hobby. It is a very harmless one, 
however, and one which no doubt gives the 
genial Mrs. Mollenhauer much satisfaction. 
This thing in which Mr. Mollenhauer is in- 
terested most, next to musical matters, is 
the collection of rare pieces of cut glass and 
ancient bits of pottery. The result is that 
he has a buffet resplendent with glittering 
pieces of the finest samples of cut-glass in 
massive pitchers, water bottles and- punch 
bowls and in tiny wine glasses, finger 
bowls and bon-bon dishes. But the beau- 
tiful old vases and pitchers in ancient and 
modern pottery are even more interesting. 

The Apollo Club, Emil Mollenhauer con- 
ductor, will give their regular four con- 
certs during the season on November 3, 
January 5, February 16 and April 6. At the 
first concert, as has already been announced, 
Mme. Gadski will be the soloist, and the 
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club will once more try the plan of giving a 
big concert in Symphony Hall. The con 
cert last year, with Miss Farrar as soloist, 
was a pronounced success not only artistic 
ally, but financially and added about $1,500 
to the treasury of the organization. The 
program for the first concert will include 
songs practically all familiar to the club. 
Mme. Gadski will sing an obbligato with the 
club, an aria with the orchestra and prob- 
ably a group of songs. Among other things 
this club will produce Hammond’s “Lochin 
var,” in which the baritone ‘solo part will 
be taken by Alfred Danghausen, who sang 
the part so acceptably when this work was 
given by the club last year. The programs 
for the other concerts and the soloists have 
not been definitely decided upon 

Frederick W. Wodell, well known as a 
voice specialist and author of “Choir and 
Chorus Conducting,” has planned for the 
People’s Choral Union, of which he is the 
conductor, some important concerts for the 
coming season. At the first, the program 
will include short works by standard com- 
posers and Cowen’s “The Rose Maiden.” 
The second concert will be given in April 
and will include a _ performance of 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and the “Spring” 
part of “The Seasons” by Haydn. Both 
concerts will be given in Symphony Hall as 
heretofore. The society will have the as- 
sistance of a full orchestra of Boston 
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Symphony players and also prominent solo- 
ists. Last scason was Mr. Wodell’s first 
year as conductor of the Choral Union and 
the critics of the Boston daily papers were 
unanimous in awarding him credit for 
bringing the singing of the society to a 
very high point of excellence. Mr. Wodell 
has been elected conductor of the Sharon 
(Mass.) Choral Society, which is now in its 
third season. Two concerts will be given 
by the organization during the season. 
Other choral clubs in cities near Boston are 
now negotiating for Mr. Wodell’s services. 

The Boston Singing Society, H. G. 
Tucker conductor, will give three concerts 
as usual this season, the first occurring 
December 1, the second some time in Feb- 
ruary, and the third on March 18 At the 
first concert George W. Chadwick’s new 
work, “Noel,” will be given and at the last 
concert of the season Bach’s Passion 
music, “St. John,” will be produced. The 
first performance of this work in Boston 
was given under the direction of Mr. 
Tucker in 1897. 

It is most fitting that the first concert of 
the season by the Cecilia Society, Wallace 
Goodrich conductor, should be in the nature 
of a memorial to the late B. J. Lang, who 
was for years conductor of the Cecilia and 
occupied a most prominent position, musi- 
cally, in this community. The first concert 
will occur November 30. The program will 
include Mozart’s “Requiem” and also “The 
Grail Scene” from “Parsifal.” The soloists 
for this concert have not been definitely 
decided upon at this writing. The Cecilia 
chorus will be augmented by about 100 ad 
ditional voices for this first concert, the ad- 
ditional singers including many who were 
in one way or another associated with Mr. 
Lang in his musical work. At the second 
concert, which will occur February 15, 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “La Vita Nuova” will be 
given another performance in Boston as a 
result of the marked interest taken when it 
was given last season by the Cecilia with 
Earl Cartwright, baritone, and Mrs. Fran- 
ces Dunton Wood, contralto, as soloists. 
These soloists will undoubtedly be re-en- 
gaged for this performance. The final con- 
cert of the season will occur April 12. 

Charles S. Norris, treasurer of the Home 
Savings Bank, is the newly elected secre- 
tary of the Cecilia Society, taking the 
place of George Hills. 

One of the first important concerts of the 
season will occur in Symphony Hall Octo- 
ber 16, when Geraldine Farrar, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and Olga 
Samaroff, the talented Russian pianist, will 

ive a joint concert in Symphony Hall. 

n this occasion Mme. Samaroff will play 
for the first time in America a Fantasy for 
piano and orchestra by Ch. Marie Widor. 
At this concert the artists will have the as- 
sistance of an orchestra composed of sixty 
Boston Symphony men under the direction 
of Gustav Strube. This concert will be 
the first of a short tour during which con- 
certs will be given in Buffalo, October 19; 


Detroit, October 21; Chicago, October 24; 


Milwaukee, October 26; Providence, Octo- 
ber 29, and Worcester, Mass., November 2. 

David Bispham will give a song recital in 
Jordan Hall on the afternoon of October 13. 

Manager L. H. Mudgett, of Symphony 
Hall, who has the local management for 
many of the most important concerts and 
recitals during the season, also announces 
recitals by the Ben Greet Players, October 
23 and 26, having the assistance of an 
orchestra under the direction of Gustav 
Strube. Fritz Kreisler, violinist, will play 
a program in Jordan Hall October 25. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink will give a song re- 
cital in Symphony Hall October 30. Isa- 
dora Duncan, so well remembered for her 
remarkable dancing last season, will return 
for an afternoon in Symphony Hall, No- 
vember 4, having the assistance of an 
orchestra of 60 men under Mr. Strube. 
Mero, the Hungarian pianist, will play for 
the first time in Boston, in Jordan Hall, 
November 10. Kreisler will play a return 
engagement in Jordan Hall on the 15th. 
November 17 Blanche Marchesi will appear 
in Jordan Hall. Rachmaninoff, the Rus- 
sian pianist, will make his bow to the Bos- 
ton public in Symphony Hall on the after- 
noon of November 18. Another pianist of 
international reputation and one of the 
most popular artists who visit Boston is 
Mme. Carrefio, who will play a recital in 
Symphony Hall, November 27. 

Mme. Arral, the lyric soprano, will sing 
at an orchestral concert im Symphony Hall, 
December 1. Tina Lerner, the talented 
young Russian pianist, will play a recital 
program in Jordan Hall December 7. De- 


cember 9 another pianist will play in the 
same hall, William Becker, an American 
artist who has already won distinction in 
Europe. 

The Hess-Schroeder Quartet will give 
five concerts in Jordan Hall during the sea- 
son, the dates being October 28, Novem- 
ber 16, January 6, January 27 and March 15. 

Three concerts will be given on Thursday 
evenings during the season by the Flonzaley 
Quartet on the following dates: January 
13, February 3, March 3. 

Janet Duff, the English contralto, will give 
her unique Greek dances and song pictures 
at Mrs. John L. Gardner’s Fenway Court 
on the afternoon of December 7. 

In addition to the concerts named above 
there will be appearances by many artists, 
the dates not having been definitely decided 
upon as yet. These include Liza Lehmann, 
Mischa Elman, Dr. Willner, Tilly Koenen, 
Gogorza and Busoni. 

At Chickering Hall the first concert of 
the season will be by George Hamlin, who 
will present a program of songs on Octo- 
ber 19. 

The Kneisel Quartet will give four con- 
certs in Chickering Hall on Tuesday even- 
ings, November 9, December 28, February 
22 and March 22, and three afternoon con- 
certs in the music room of Fenway Court, 
December 10, January 14 and February 2s. 

Beginning January 9, on Sunday after- 
noons, there will be a series of six or seven 
concerts under the direction of H. G. 
Tucker, similar to those which have been 
given from time to time in the past and 
which have met with so much popular 
favor. The list of artists for these con- 
certs has not yet been completed. 

There will be two or three concerts by 
Arnold Dolmetsch and his players, and it is 
probable that Bach’s Christmas Cantata will 
be repeated this year on the first Monday 
after Christmas. 

There will also be a series of concerts 
given in Chickering Hall by the Musical 
Art Club every other week, beginning in 
January. The Musical Art Club is the out- 
come of the Thursday Morning Club, which 
was one of the old-time institutions of Bos- 
ton. There will be many lectures and a 
series of Shakespearean recitals during the 
season. Chickering Hall is one of the 
comparatively few halls in the country 
under the management of a woman, but 
Mrs. Ethel Chandler, the capable young 
manager of the hall, has demonstrated her 
ability thoroughly during the past three or 
four years. 

Concerts will be given during the season 
in Boston and New England cities by the 
American String Quartet, Helen Reynolds 
Trio and other excellent professional or- 
ganizations of like character. 

The American String Quartet will play 
before the Toronto Woman’s Musical )Club 
November 4. This club is one of the most 
exclusive in the cquntry, and the engage- 
ment is particularly gratifying to the mem- 
bers of the Quartet. 

The Fox-Buonamici School of Piano- 
forte Playing opened its second school year 
last month with a large registration. Both 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Buonamici will give 
pianoforte recitals in Boston during the 
coming season, and there will be the usual 
recitals by pupils, also probably a faculty 
recital. This school has taken its place 
among the noteworthy educational institu- 
tions and will become a more and more im- 
portant factor in the musical life of Boston. 

Another school which is in its second 
year and is making rapid headway is the 
Guckenberger School of Music, B. Guck- 
enberger director. 

W. S. Bigelow, Jr., manager of the 
Adamowski Trio and other artists, an- 
nounces that the Adamowskis will have un- 
doubtedly the most brilliant season in their 
career. The Trio has been booked for ap- 
pearances at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, and will appear not only in 
Brooklyn, but also at the branches of the in- 
stitute in Huntington, L. L, October 19; 
Flushing, L. I, October 20; Staten Island, 
N. Y., October 22, and Garden City, N. Y., 
October 23. The Trio will play in Chicago 
February 13 and in Milwaukee February 14, 
and from there will tour through Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Nebraska and Kansas. 
It is also booked for Washington, D. C., 
March 14, and Pittsburg, Pa. March 7. 
It will tour New England and will give 
concerts in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Mme. Szumowska Adamowski, the pian- 
iste, will play recitals in New York and 
Chicago, and has been booked for appear- 
ances in New England and in the Middle 
West in Chopin programs. Mme. Szumow- 


ska is undoubtedly one of the greatest in- 
terpreters of Chopin, and her playing at 
the Chopin Centennial given by the Adam- 
owski Trio last year made a profound im- 
pression. 

Edith Thompson, the pianist, will give a 
recital in New York, and will appear in 
numerous places throughout the East and 
Middle West, both in recital and as a mem- 
ber of the Smalley Trio. 

Mona Holesco, the Danish soprano, has 
been booked extensively by Mr. Bigelow in 
New England, and will also appear in a few 
places in the Middle West. This will be 
Miss Holesco’s first tour of this country, 
although she has already sung with marked 
success in Europe. 

Guiseppi Picco, the baritone, who has 
been engaged by the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, has been booked by Mr. Bigelow with 
the Rubinstein Club of Cleveland December 





6, and will appear in other places in the 
Middle West during that week. 

The New England Conservatory of 
Music opened its schoo! year in September 
with the largest registration in the history 
of this great institution. Some additions have 
been made to the faculty this season and 
it is evident that the high mark of excel- 
lence always associated with the Conserva- 
tory, from the artistic standpoint, will be 
maintained in every particular. The suc- 
cess of the school last year, which was 
greater than in any previous year, reflected 
marked credit upon General Manager 
Ralph L. Flanders, Director George W. 
Chadwick and their very efficient corps of 
assistants in the various departments. 

At Steinert Hall one of the early book- 
ings will be a recital of songs by Frederick 
Hastings, haritone. This will occur on 
November 2. DELBERT LooMIs. 





SPALDING FOUND IDEAL IN JOACHIM 


Young American Violinist Tells of Influence the Master’s Playing 
Has Exerted Upon Him Since Early Childhood 


Albert Spalding, the young American vio- 
linist, whose first American tour recently 
ended with such splendid success, has un- 
questionably won his place as a personality 
in the musical world of to-day. His Amer- 
ican tour ended in 
a concert at Ocean 
Grove on Labor 
Day, when before 
an audience of 10,- 
000 people Mr. 
Spalding divided 
honors with no 
less an artist than 
Mme. Nordica. He 
has already given 
such splendid ex- 
pressions of his 
talent, and is still 
so young, _ that 
there is every rea- 
son to predict for 
him a future of 
exceptional suc - 
cess, 

There is no question whatever as to the 
charm and attractiveness of Mr. Spalding’s 
personality. One sees in him at once the 
idealist, the man of culture, and the artist. 
None of his qualities is more obvious than 
his sincerity. He is so big and impersonal 
in his attitude toward his art as to be 
simple. He is much more given to talking 
of art in the abstract than of his own 
particular powers. In fact, of his own 
initiative, he has nothing whatsoever to 
say on the latter subject, although he has 
much to say on the qualities to which he 
is devoted in the great art works of music 
and literature, and on the personalities of 
the artistic world. 

In him one finds that attractive combina- 
tion of the spontaneity and joy of youth, 
with a serious strain beyond that of most 
persons of his years. In meeting him it 
is chiefly the boy that one sees. In his 
art it is chiefly this deeper and more seri- 
ous spirit that reveals itself. This is prob- 
ably the explanation of his magnetism as 
an artist. Without such a resource of 
deeper thought and feeling, such interpre- 
tations of Beethoven as he gives would 
be impossible to the average youth of his 
age, similarly gifted in technical powers. 

Mr. Spalding was the recipient of high 
critical honors in Florence, where he ap- 
peared in recital with Camille Saint-Saéns. 
A noted Italian critic said of him: “In 
the Sonata in D, by Saint-Saéns, the young 
violinist stood worthily by the great mas- 
ter, and as the large audience heaped ova- 
tion after ovation on them one could not 
help but think of the dawn and sunset 
standing before us with joined hands—the 
one with the great glories of the past, and 
the other with the brilliancy of a splendid 
future.” On that occasion Saint-Saéns him- 
self complimented him by saying: “You 
are the kind of player to whom I am 
really glad to confide the interpretations 
of my works.” 

Mr. Spalding overflows with enthusiastic 
expressions when any subject is touched 
upon in which he is deeply interested. A 
mention of Joachim provided him with a 
congenial and inspiring theme. “Of Joa- 
chim,” he said, “I have a strong impres- 
sion, one which will last me all through my 
life, as the ideal type in the art of violin 





Albert Spalding 


playing. I had heard him once in almost 
the infancy of my own playing (I was but 
eleven), and it was the Pyramids to me. 
Of course I did not appreciate his art as 
a person of formed mind would, and yet 
I had the impression of overwhelming 
grandeur of interpretation, which was as 
lofty as the nave of a great cathedral and 
as deep as a fathomless ocean. 

“I heard him no more for years, but 
the impression grew and developed as | 
grew and developed, and it kept my ideals 
ever high. And in my fancy I could find 
his inspired strains again in every great 
work of art around me, and I had oppor- 
tunity—for was I not inundated in a very 
fountain-head of art, in the most beautiful 
city in the world—Florence? Thus my 
own ideal was fed and nourished, and 
kept me free from that sordid desire of 
the obvious which so often destroys the 
esthetic and the subtle, and I lived always 
with that inspiration growing more and 
more powerful within me, till at last I 
found that it had indeed become part of 
myself—to love that submersion of one’s 
own personality, or rather to re-enforce 
with one’s own personality the conception 
of the great music set before the artist. 
To deliver the message, but to deliver it 
truly, and sincerely; and not the garbled 
and counterfeited one which the caprice of 
a moment may suggest to you. And this 
is not to decry the influence which an in- 
spired moment may bring—such flashes of 
beauty and poetry come like lightning, and 
burst forth naturally in a decisive and con- 
vincing way; they come when they are 
not sought for, when they are not forced.” 

Referring to his own interview with 
Joachim he said: “It was not long, yet 
how much longer that hour has remained 
with me than many days. He was the 
simplest, truest, most modest, kindest and 
grandest old man I have ever met.” 

Mr. Spalding’s mother is a pianist of 
splendid gifts and wide cultivation, and 
the Spalding villa is a center of artistic 
and musical] life. It is undoubtedly true 
that his mother’s wise training and influ- 
ence, both musical and literary, have been a 
potent factor in making Albert Spalding 
the successful artist that he is to-day. Such 
accomplishment, however, would not have 
been possible had Mr. Spalding not had 
within himself the great gifts of which he 
is the fortunate possessor. 





The late Theodore Thomas was defend- 
ing the milder forms of profanity. 

“These not irreverent cuss-words,” said 
he, “act as a safety valve. A man, but for 
them, would do some shocking things— 
smash the piano, scissor the portieres. 

“So many things in the home,” he con- 
tinued, “incite a man to let off steam. 
There’s opening cans, for instance—open- 
ing these new-fangled cans with patent 
openers that are always getting lost. 

“A Chicago man was letting off steam 
terribly the other day as he opened one of 
the patent cans. His wife, tired of the 
noise, called from the next room: 

“What are you opening that can with, 
dear?’ 

“*The can opener, of course,’ he yelled 
back. 

“‘Oh,’ she said, ‘I thought you were 
opening it with prayer.’” 
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INVASION OF NEW MANAGER ENLIVENS CHICAGO’S MUSICAL SITUATION 


Max Rabinoff and F. Wight Neumann Will Divide Honors in Supply- 
ing the Windy City with a Year of Music—New Philharmonic 
Concerts and Visit of the Boston Opera Company Among the 


Features of the Season 


Cuicaco, Oct. 11.—In former years a full 
description of the plans of F. Wight Neu- 
mann, the impresario, was a fairly satis- 
factory forecast of Chicago’s musical sea- 
son, so far as the concerts by visiting celeb- 
rities were concerned. But things have 
changed. 

Chicago has taken a big step forward, 
musically. New managers have entered the 
arena and the announcements covering the 
rext eight months indicate a broader and 
more interesting program than has hereto- 
fere been enjoyed. 

The enterprise of Max Rabinoff is partly 
responsible for the new state of affairs. 
Besides establishing a bureau for artists 
who have won more than local reputations, 
he has announced a series of Philharmonic 
concert? to take place in the Auditorium, 
with Nordica, Fremstad, Martin, de Go- 
gorza, Osborn-Hannah, Olitzka, Eddy, 
Bispham, Sammarco, Zukowski and others 
as the soloists. The orchestra will be under 
N. B. Emanuel’s direction. The opening 
concert has been set for October 31. The 
so oists will be Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
pianist, and Riccardo Martin, of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

Further than this Mr. Rabinoff has allied 
himself with Oscar Hammerstein, and will 
represent that impresario in his plan to 
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establizh a permanent home for opera kere. 

Another novelty of the season will be the 
visit of the Boston Opera Company. during 
the first two weeks of the new year, as the 
result of an arrangement made by Willard 
Coxey, business representative of the com- 
pany, and Mr. Neumann. 

The Neumann concert series has already 
been opened. .,ext Sunday afternoon, in 
Orchestra Hall, America’s great contralto, 
Ernestine Schumann- Heink, will give a 
song recital with an entirely new program. 
Isadora Duncan, a soloist with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor; Tilly Koenen, Dr. Lud- 
wig Wiillner, Fritz Kreisler, Mme. Teresa 
Carrefio, the Kneisel Quartet, Walter Dam- 
rosch’s New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, Mme. An- 
toinette Szumowska, Herbert Witherspoon, 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Mischa Elman and 
Loie Fuller and her company of 100 Paris- 
ian dancers are among the offerings for 
the remainder of the season. 

Maud Powell, violinist, will be the solo- 
ist with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, 
November 5 and 6, and will play Beetho- 
ven’s Concerto in D Major, opus 61. The 
complete roster for the Thomas Orchestra 
season here has not yet been announced, 
but Director Frederick A. Stock has ar- 
ranged for the usual number of novelties 
and an interesting year may be expected. 

Harrison M. Wild, director of the Men- 
delssohn Club of male voices, has an- 
nounced that fifteen compositions, ten of 
which are new, will mark the first concert, 
for which there will be no soloist. At the 


- second concert, supported by the Thomas 


Orchestra, “Antigone,” by Mendelssohn, 
and “Frithjof,” by Bruch, will be presented. 
In “Antigone” David Bispham will read the 
text, and in “Frithjof” he will sing the title 
role. Mrs. Gannon has been engaged for 
this concert as well. The last concert will 
contain fourteen numbers, eleven of them 
new, three old. 

The Apollo Musical Club will enter upon 
its thirty-eighth season in December, when 
the “Messiah,” by Handel, will be given 
under the direction of Mr. Wild, with a 
chorus of 250 voices. This production will 
be given Monday, December 27, and 
Wednesday, December 29. The soloists 
chosen are Lucille Stevenson Tewksbury, 
Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto; John B. 
Miller, tenor, and Albert Borroff, basso. 
The third concert will take place Monday 
evening, February 7, when “Ruth,” by 
Schumann, will have its initial performance 
in Chicago. The soloists will be Jane Os- 
borne-Hannah, soprano; Tilly Koenen, con- 
tralto; Arthur Middleton, basso. The last 
concert will be given March 21, when 
Bach’s Mass in B Minor will again be 
given with the soloists who sang in this 
work last season—Edith Chapman Goold, 
soprano; Christine Miller, contralto; 
George Hamlin, tenor, and Herbert With- 
erspoon,. basso. 

The Musical Art Society of Chicago en- 
ters upon its fourth season with added 
stretigth, both in numbers and organization 
and with established ‘standing as one of the 
most, important ‘musical societies of the 
country. The membership has been in-’ 
creased from fifty to seventy-five without 
lowering thé high standards alréatly fixed. 
Clarence Dickitison, having ‘résigned as mu- 
sical’ director’ and moved’'t6 New York 
City, the musical direction of’ the society 
has this seasén beén’ placed in’ the hands of 
Frederick Stock, conductor of the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra. Two conéerts will be 
giver during the coming Winter. 

The Pasmore Trio will be ‘the ‘solo ar- 
tists at the first concert of the Chicago 
Madrigal Club at Music Hall, December 23. 
At the second concert of the same club 
Sybil Sammis MacDermid will be the solo- 
ist. D. A. Clippinger, director of the club, 
announces several novelties to be per- 
formed at these concerts. Among them is 
“Life’s Evening,” dedicated to the Madri- 
gal Club by the composer, Mrs. Ashford, of 
Nashville, Tenn. “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
arranged by Olaf Arthur Andersen, a Chi- 
cago composer, will be sung by the chorus, 
and at the second and last concert of the 
season the prize Madrigal, offered by W. 
W. Kimball for the best composition pre- 
sented to the club, will have its premiére. 

The Irish Choral Society of Chicago, of 
which Thomas Taylor Drill is director, will 
give two concerts at Orchestra Hall dur- 





Interior of Ziegfeld Hall, Chicago’s Newest Concert Auditorium 


ing the season. At the first concert, on De- 
cember 15, “Voyage of Maeldune,” by C. 
Villiers Stanford, will be given. At the 
second concert, March 28, “Connla,” by 
Henry Smieton, will be sung. 


N. B. EMANUEL 
the New Philharmonic 
Concerts 


Director of 


At the charity concert which will be 
given for the German Hospital of Chicago, 
October 24, at the Auditorrum, the soloists 
will be Geraldine Farrar, qeerand : Antonio 
Scotti, baritone, and Olga S amaroff, pianist. 
°, Leo’ Wald Erdody will be heard at Or- 
chestra_ Hall,.November 18, when he will 
make, his Chicago début. Mr. Erdédy, 
has: been, studying the violin 


who, 
abroad for, 


several years under Sevcik, has returned 
here with the reputation of a violin vir 
tuoso. 

Among the local artists who will figure 
prominently in the work of the season are 
Gustav Holmquist, basso; Hanna Butler, 
soprano; Virginia Listemann, soprano; Ed- 
ward Walker, tenor; Olive C. Howard, 
lecturer; Alexius Baas, baritone; Alexan- 
der Bukowsky, violinist; Hattie von Ber- 
gen, contralto; Alfred Hiles Bergen, bari- 
tone; Alexander Sebald, violinist; Anton 
Foerster, pianist; Hugh Anderson, basse 
chantante; Anne Shaw Faulkner, lectu- 
rer; Marx E. Oberndorfer, pianist; Grant 
Hadley, baritone; Paul Schoessling, ‘cel- 
list; Albert Labarthe, pianist; Alexander 
Lehmann, violinist; Agnes Hope Pillsbury, 
pianist; Arnold de Lewinski, pianist; Gar- 
nett Hedge, tenor; Albert Borroff, basso; 
Maximillian Dick, violinist; Viola Cole, 
pianist; George Ashley Brewster, tenor; 
Herbert Miller, baritone; La Porte Van 
Sant, baritone; T. S. Bergey, tenor; Mrs. 
fT. S. Bergey, pianist; Thomas N. Mac- 
Burney, baritone; William Beard, bass- 
baritone; Carolyn Louise Willard, pianist; 
Edgar A. Nelson, pianist and organist; 
Max I. Fischel, violinist; T. S. Lovette, 
pianist; George Nelson Holt, basso; Sibyl 
Sammis-MacDermid, soprano; Marion 
Green, basso cantante; John B. Miller, 
tenor; Harry Gillman, violinist; Heniot 
Levy, pianist; Lucille Tewksbury, soprano; 
Paloma and Karla Schramm, pianists; Ger- 
trude Sans Souci, pianist; William H. Sher- 
wood, pianist; Julie Rive-King, pianist; 
Chris Anderson, baritone; Edwin Schnei- 
der, pianist; Bohumil Michalek, violinist; 
Elaine de Sellem, contralto, and many 
others. 

Several weeks. ago there appeared in 
MusIcAL AMERICA an article dn the growth 
and development of musi¢ .in this country. 
No city in the United States shows the 
great progress in itS- artistic development 
thore than’ Chicago,’ when ‘les§ than thirty 
years ‘ago thee was but one ‘school and 
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Hall, with an enrollment of nearly three 
thousand students, is an achievement which 
reflects great credit upon Mr. Hattstaedt’s 
ability as an educator. 

Kenneth M. Bradley, director of the 
Bush Temple Conservatory, is a young man 
who has attained prominence in musical 
circles in Chicago since he first came to this 
city in 1902. Mr. Bradely received his mu- 
sical education in Cincinnati at the Conser- 
vatory there, and later studied in Europe. 
He has brought the Bush Temple Conser- 
vatory to the important position it now 
occupies in the musical life of Chicago, 
where since its organization it has forged 
steadily ahead until now it is a factor to 


very few private teachers training a hand- 
ful of students in music and art. 

Now we have almost 60,000 students here, 
a standing orchestra than which there is 
perhaps no better in the world. furnishing 
two concerts weekly, at which 5,000 people 
listen to programs made up of the best 
compositions. written, and impresarii this 
year who will furnish us concerts by the 
famous artists of the world, in addition to 
a grand opera season of four weeks. 

Among the men who are prominently 
identified with the city’s growth in this 
artistic line none is better known all over 
Europe, as well as this country, t#an Dr. 
F. Ziegfeld, who established the Chicago 





| Musical College forty-two years ago, a be reckoned with, and under the able direc- 
school that is probably the largest of its tion of Mr. Bradley will undoubtedly make 
\ kind in the world, and has done more to greater strides during the coming season 
. bring the standard of musical excellence than ever before. 
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President of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege and One of the Leading Fig- 
ures in Chicago Musical Life 
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Founder of the American Conservatory 
of Music and a Distinguished Musi- 
cal Educator 


The Michalek Master School for Violin- 
ists has since its foundation by Bohumil 
Michalek, former assistant to Sevcik, 
achieved exceptional prominence. While 
acting as the assistant to Sevcik and occu- 

pying the post of concertmaster of the New 


to the very high degree that it has attained 
in Chicago and the Middle West than any 
other one influence here. Dr. Ziegfeld was 
born in Jever, in the Grand Duchy of 
Oldenberg, and first began the study of 
music when six years of age. He has 





j 
' 
Interior of the Chicago Auditorium in Which the New Philharmonic Concerts Will 
Be Given 
1 enjoyed the friendship of the most famous 3ohemian Opera, efforts were made by the 


leading Continental musical conservatories 
to secure Mr. Michalek’s services. He was 
nominated also for a professorship in the 
Prague Conservatory, but declined the 
honor. As Sevcik’s assistant Mr. Michalek 
taught students from every civilized coun- 
try. 

So unusual and emphatic has been his 
success, and so prominently has he come 
before the American musical public, that 
the coming issue of “Who’s Who in Amer- 
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artists in the world, and has always stood 
for the best in music. 

John J. Hattstaedt, founder of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory, is a musical personage 
of great importance in this city. Mr. Hatt- 
staedt established his school twenty-three 
years ago, and it has kept pace with the 
musical growth of the city until now it 
occupies one of the most important posi- 
tions in the artistic and educational world. 
[he American Conservatory in Kimball 
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View of Orchestra Hall in Which the Thomas Concerts Are Given 


ica” will contain a sketch of his life. Stu- 
dents of the violin from all parts of Amer- 
ica are coming to Chicago to receive in- 
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struction from this distinguished violin in- 
structor. Mr. Michalek’s aim is to make 
his course of instruction so comprehensive 
that it will be unnecessary for the gradu- 
ates of his school to finish their studies in 
Europe or elsewhere. No pupil is accepted 
unless he possess talent and passes a sat- 


isfactory examination. Beginners are ac- 
cepted on trial, and if after a reasonable 
time they do not make the progress expect- 
ed of them by their instructors they are 
dropped from the school’s rolls. 

founding his Master School for 
Violinists Mr. Michalek has been so busy 
with his classes and the work incidental to 
its proper establishment has taken up so 


Since 

















FREDERICK A. STOCK 


Director of the Thomas Orchestra 


much of his time in the past season that he 
has had no opportunity to appear in public 
concert. This season he will appear in con- 
cert and recital, an¢@ ‘ne musical public will 
have an opportunity to hear one of the most 
distinguished of Professor Sevcik’s pupils. 
This management has se- 
cured the Charles M. Fahne- 
stock, a talented and painstaking teacher 
and a soloist of great promise, as assistant 
to Michalek. He studied with the best 
America and then came under 


season the 


services of 


teacners in 
Michalek’s instruction 

\ special teachers’ course is given by 
this school. Special certificates are awarded 
to those who complete this course. Diplo- 
mas are awarded to those completing the 
regular course. 


George Szell, the twelve-year-old Hunga- 
rian pianist and composer, who made a 
sensation last season, is to be exploited ex- 
tensively in Continental centers again this 
Winter. 
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ELABORATE CHORAL, ORCHESTRAL AND OPERATIC PROGRAM FOR PHILADELPHIA 





Manhattan and Metropolitan Opera Companies, Boston Symphony and Philadelphia Orchestras, and Many Musical Societies Will Combine to 
Make the Year Memorable for the Quaker City—Carl Pohlig Obtains Several Novelties—Choral Society of Philadelphia Announces 


Three Concerts—Operatic Society to Produce “ Mignon” 








PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 11.— Philadelphia 
this year enters upon its greatest musical 
season. In many instances the numerous 
grand opera offerings and other high-class 
events are identical with the programs to 
be offered in New York. 

During the past season Philadelphia was 
tested musically and found to possess a 
well-developed taste for classical perfor- 
mances. Oscar Hammerstein prejudged 
this appreciation, and his confidence in the 
city’s musical sense was not misplaced. 
Mr. Hammerstein has done more than to 
attract a large following for the splendid 
productions at his new house. He aroused 
a latent or dormant civic spirit that needed 
only the establishment of a regular shrine 
to prove that it was ready and willing to 
worship. Periodical presentations of grand 
opera did not suffice, Mr. Hammerstein 
was convinced, and he has now convinced 
other musical promoters that he did not 
misjudge the situation. Few of them to- 
day slight Philadelphia in considering 
stopping places for the most eminent mu- 
sical artists of the world. 

There was a disposition among the pes- 
simistic last year to predict that the Ham- 
merstein performances, a novelty, would 
not only eclipse other musical perform- 
ances of a high order, but would sap their 
attendance. Did they? Certainly not, will 
respond all who take cognizance of the 
facts at the close of the season and at the 
opening of the present one. There are 
few, if any, worthy musical organizations 
of the city or visiting it that do not share 
in the awakening he engendered. Proof 
that even a greater interest is anticipated 
in affairs musical is demonstrated in the 
plans of the various prominent organiza- 
tions, : 

Oscar Hammerstein by no means con- 
trols the field alone. His leading competi- 
tors are the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, which have long 
been tried here and found certain to draw 
the element that appreciates. Competition 
has had and will continue to have a bene- 
ficial effect on each of these organizations. 

Home talent also is receiving its due 
share of patronage. There are numerous 
local musical organizations, with leaders of 
high artistic sense and ability, which pre- 
sent programs that lack none of the essen- 
tials to attract the class desired. Their 
plans this year are more extensive than 
ever before. ‘ 

The Hammerstein house here will open a 
week earlier than originally planned—on 
November 9 instead of ovember 16. 
“Aida” will be the bill. The Metropolitan 
Opera Company opens with the same opera 
on the same night.’ All the operas to be 
heard at the Manhattan Opera House will 
be given also in Philadelphia, among them 
Massenet’s “Herodiade,” which, of course, 
is an absolute novelty in this city. The 
entire array of Hammerstein stars will be 
heard during the season. 

The first opera comique performance 
will. be given on Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 15, when “La Fille De Madame Angot” 
will be sung. 

For the Metropolitan’s cast of “Madama 
Butterfly,” on November 11, no particulars 
have been announced, but it is presumed 
that Geraldine Farrar will sing the title 
part. : 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Carl Poh- 
lig conductor, will open its season Friday 
afternoon. The initial performance will 
introduce no novelties, and there will be 
no soloist. The program consists, first, of 
the “Sakuntala” overture of Goldmark, 
then Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony and 
List’s symphonic poem, the “Preludes.” 
The second part includes the four move- 
ments of Charpentier’s “En Italie,” with its 
climatic finale in the heroic manner of 
Berlioz. 

On his return to this city from Europe, 
September 29, Mr. Pohlig brought with 
him several musical novelties which he 
discovered abroad. Among them is a new 
composition called “Le Mer,” by Debussy, 
a symphony by Balakireff, a symphony by 
Mattucci, a young Italian composer, and a 
symphonic poem by Hugo Wolff. 

The soloists to appear with the orchestra 
this year are Tilly Koenen, the Dutch con- 
tralto (first season in America); Allen C. 
Hinckley, basso, Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Teresa Carrefio, pianist; Thaddeus 


Rich, concertmeister, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra; Olga Samaroff, pianist; Sergius 
Rachmaninoff, Russian pianist, composer 
and conductor (first season in America) ; 
Dr. Ludwig Willner, the German reader 
and liedersinger; Fritz Kreisler, violinist; 


Dr. Cornelius Ribner, pianist, director of 
music, Columbia University; Herman 
Sandby, principal ’cellist, the Philadel- 


phia Orchestra; Pepita Arriola, the Span- 
ish wunderkind of the piano (first season 
in America). 

In addition to the forty-four regular 
concerts to be given by the orchestra in the 
Academy this year, a series is being 
booked for the University of Pennsylvania 
for the students only, and another for 
Kensington. The plan for a series of pop- 
ular concerts to be given probably on 
Wednesday evenings is also receiving se- 
rious consideration. 

There will be the usual five concerts in 
Washington, five in Baltimore, four in 
Wilmington and one or more at Princeton 
University. The number of concerts 
planned will make an average of four per- 
formances a week for the orchestra, 

The Choral Society of Philadelphia ‘an- 
nounces three concerts for the coming sea- 
son, to be given at the Academy of Music, 
with distinguished soloists, full orchestra 
and the splendid chorus, under direction of 
Henry Gordon Thunder. At the first con- 
cert, Christmas week, the annual perform- 
ance of Handel’s “Messiah” will be pre- 


sented. At the February concert Gade’s 
cantata, “The Crusaders,” and Richard 
Strauss’s “Taillefer” will be given. The 


success of the Mendelssohn Festival last 
April has induced the society to make its 
third concert take the form of a festival 
performance of Mendelssohn’s_ greatest 
work, “Elijah.” A grand chorus of 1,200 
voices is expected, including societies from 
Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware. 

The next production of the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society will be “Mignon,” at the 
Academy of Music next week Wednesday. 
None of the members receive any salary in 
connection with these productions, the ex- 
pense of which averages $4,200. Charles 
Lamme, principal tenor at La Scala, Milan, 
and Henri Scott, now with Hammerstein, 
are two recent instances of remarkable re- 
sults produced by this unique amateur 
school of grand opera. The cast follows: 
Mignon, Elma Carey Johnson; Filina, Elsie 
North Schuyler; Frederick, Beatrice Wal- 
den; Wilhelm, Paul Volkman; Lothario, 
Frank M. Conly; Laertes, Horace R. Hook, 
and Giarno, Charles D. Cuzner. 

Promise of an opera season at the Acad- 
emy of exceptional brilliancy may be found 
in the Philadelphia prospectus of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. The folder is 
in most respects identical with that an- 
nouncing the New York plans. The list 
of operas, old and new, is the same as 
that scheduled for the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

There will be one performance more at 
the Academy than last season, making 
twenty-five in all, a record number for a 
Philadelphia Metropolitan season. Five 
performances will be matinees. 

The dates are Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 9; Thursday afternoon, November 11; 
Tuesday evening, November 16; Thursday 
evening, November 18; Tuesday evening, 
November 23; Tuesday evening, November 
30; Thursday evening, December 2; Tues- 
day evening December 7; Tuesday evening, 
December 14; Thursday evening December 
16; Tuesday evening, December 21; Tues- 
day evening, December 28; Thursday aft- 
ernoon, December 30; Tuesday evening, 
January 4; Tuesday evening, January 11; 
Tuesday evening, January 18; Tuesday 
evening, January 25; Tuesday evening, 
February 1; Tuesday evening, Febraury 8; 
Thursday afternoon, February 10; Tuesday 
evening, February 15; Thursday afternoon, 
February 24; Tuesday evening, March 1; 
— evening, March 8. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, which 
opened its twenty-ninth year with a per- 
formance of Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda” 
last Friday in Boston, will have its cus- 
tomary season of five concerts during the 
winter at the Academy of Music. Con- 
ductor Max Fiedler has a number of nov- 
elties, and these, with all the other num- 
bers which Boston and New York will 
hear, will be given to Philadelphia also. 

On Thursday afternoon, October 28, 
Madame Schumann-Heink will give a re- 
cital at the Academy of Music. 

The Kneisel Quartet announces that its 
regular series of chamber music concerts 
will be given at Witherspoon Hall on the 
following dates: Afternoon concerts, Mon- 
day, October 18, at 2:45 o’clock; Monday, 


November 15, at 2:45 o’clock; Monday, 
March 14, at 2:45; evening concerts, Mon- 
day, April 11, at 8:15; Monday, May 2, at 
8:15. The local committee of arrange- 
ments for the Kneisel Quartet consists of 
Mrs. William W. Arnett, Mrs. Edward L. 
Keffer, Mrs. Edward G. McCollin, Mrs. 
John B. Miles, Ethel Parrish, Mrs. L. 
Howard Weatherly, Frances A. Wister, 
Dr. Edward L. Keffer, Fullerton L. Waldo. 

A dinner and reception was given to Dr. 
W. W. Gilchrist, Friday of last week, by 
the Musical Art Club of Philadelphia. The 
number of guests was limited to forty. 
All club members were invited to the re- 
ception at 9 p. m. Frederic Peakes was 
chairman of the entertainment committee. 
This was the first in a series of receptions 
to be given by the club during the year in 
honor of visiting and local musicians. 

Paul Krummeich, a highly gifted Phila- 
delphia pianist, will appear in the Hess- 
Schroeder String Quartet in its first public 
concert in Philadelphia at Witherspoon 
Hall next month. Mr. Hess is the con- 
certmeister of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, The Cesar Franck violin sonata 
will be played by Mr. Hess and Mr. Krum- 
meich, and the great Dvorak piano quartet 
is also announced for performance on this 
occasion. 

The Flonzaley Quartet, an organization 
largely supported by a wealthy New York 
patron, E. J. de Coppet, for his private en- 
joyment is to make its first Philadelphia 
appearance at Witherspoon Hall in Janu- 
ary. 

The American Organ Players’ Club will 
resume its free recitals to the public on 
Saturday, November 6, when H. S. Fry 
will open the services at Holy Trinity Me- 
morial Chapel, beginning at 4 p. m. These 
free recitals have been given by this organi- 
zation for eighteen years, mostly in Phila- 
delphia, and: frequently in -nearby towns. 
The officers of the organization are: Presi- 
dent, Dr. David D. Wood, of St. Stephen’s ; 
vice-president, Dr. John M. E. Ward, of St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church; secretary, Anna 
W. Bunting; treasurer, Elwood Beaver, 
Bethany ‘Presbyterian Church; executive 
committee, S. Wesley Sears, St. Clement’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church; May Porter, 
Holy Apostle’s Church. 

Mischa Elman, the youthful Russian vio- 
linist, who appeared in this city several 
times last season and made a profound im- 
pression, will play here on January ro with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and will ap- 
pear in recital February 26. 

The eleventh season of organ recitals by 
Ralph Kinder at Holy Trinity has opened. 
The Saturday afternoon free recitals in 
January will also be given as usual. 

Owing to the illness of William Schmidt, 
Philip Schmitz, of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, will take his place in the Hahn 
Quartet this winter. The quartet has be- 
gun rehearsals. Albert Tompkins, man- 
ager, has already booked several important 
engagements. The Hahn School of Music 
of which Frederick Hahn, first violinist 
of the quartet, is the director, has reopened 
for the season with more favorable pros- 
pects than ever before. 

The quartet choir of the Bethlehem Pres- 
byterian Church, which recently was 
awarded the highest honors in the John 
Wanamaker Vocal Festival, and the Dubin- 
sky Trio will give a concert of vocal and 
musical selections at the Bethlehem Pres- 
byterian Church to-morrow evening. Cla- 
rence Shank, musical director of the choir, 
is in charge of the musical arrangement. 
The quartet. choir includes Elma C. John- 
son, who is to sing the réle of “Mignon” 
in the coming opera by the Philadelphia 


Operatic Society, soprano; Elsie Baker 
Linn, contralto; H. F. Merriken, tenor, 
and H. C. Saylor, baritone. The Dubin- 


sky Trio includes David Dubinsky, violin; 
Edward Lennartz, ’cello, and Edith Mahon, 
piano. 

The Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Mu- 
sic in the Weightman Building reopened 
for the season September 27. Louis Soebel- 
man, who is at the head of the violin de- 
partment at Swarthmore, announces his 
resumption of teaching for the season. 
His studio is also in the Weightman Build- 
ing. Sara Mesick, contralto, will receive 
students of singing at the Presser Build- 
ing. The Philadelphia Musical Academy, 
of which Richard Zeckwer is the head di- 
rector, issues an attractive prospectus for 
its forty-first year. The fortieth anniver- 
sary will be celebrated by a festival con- 
cert on Monday, February 21. The regu- 
lar Fall quarter began this week. 

William H. Pagdin, tenor, teaches voice 
culture and sight singing at No. 1710 
Chestnut Street. Jane M. Wilson has re- 
opened her studio in the Presser Building. 


F. Edmund Edmunds is again at the Pres- 
ser Building. The Yocum School of Mu- 
sical Art, which employs the Leschetizky 
method of piano playing, will give faculty 
recitals and pupils’ musicales during the 
winter. The Hyperion School of Music re- 
opened for the fall term last week. Lu- 
ther Conradi resumed lessons October 1. 
Clarence K. Bawden has opened his sea- 
son. Edgar L. Justin at No. 20 South 
18th street, corrects technical deficiencies 
or abnormal conditions by a special sys- 
tem of exercises in piano technic. 

The West Philadelphia Music Academy 
has reopened for the season. Lucius Cole 
will teach the violin at No. 1332 North 
Frazier street. Katherine Etnier will be 
at the Presser Building on Tuesdays and 
Fridays to give instruction in the mando- 
lin, banjo and guitar. Carl Abbott, pianist, 
has opened a studio at No. 1o South Eigh- 
teenth street. S. Studer Strang announces 
a five-weeks’ course in musical memory 
training, which began this week. Agnes 
Clune Quinlan, who has the cordial er- 
dorsement of Constantin von Sternberg, 
will receive pupils in the Presser Building. 
Ralph Kinder, of the Church. of the Holy 
Trinity, is at No. 217 South Twentieth 
street for the Winter. The Machenry 
School of Music and Elocution has its 
main building at No. 3227 Powelton ave- 
nue. ‘Mrs, L. B. Fitz-Maurice has re- 
opened her studio in the Fuller Building. 
Henry Lukens, organist of St. Philips, is 
again giving instruction in voice, piano and 
organ at No. 1520 Chestnut street. Usel- 
ma C. Smith, Jr., Fellow of the American 
Guild of Organists, has his studio at No. 
1710 Chestnut street. The Leschetizky 
School of Piano Playing, of which Harold 
Nason is director, has reopened in the 
Presser Building for the Fall term. The 
directorate of the Philadelphia Conserva- 
tory of Music announces the return. of 
Henry A. Lang to its numerous faculty. 
The regular Fall term of the Pennsylvania 
College of Music began yesterday. Carl 
Schachner has reorganized his vocal studio 
at No. 1708 Chestnut street. Of the Heinze 
School of Music, No. 1714 Chestnut street, 
Louis G. Heinze, a graduate of the Leip- 
zig Conservatory, is the director. Nathan 
L. Frey, a former member of the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus Orchestra and a graduate of 
the Conservatory, announces the resump- 
tion of violin instruction at the Presser 
Building. Nan Reid Eichelberger, con- 
tralto soloist, with a studio in the Presser 
Building, has a select number of pupils. 
Miss Eichelberger also teaches voice cul- 
ture at several noted suburban schools. 

Hans Himmer, who has just returned 
from Eufope, has opened his vocal studio 
at the former rooms of the Plastic Club. 
During the Summer Mr. Himmer wrote a 
number of songs and finished a_ string 
quartet which is scheduled for early per- 
formance... Philadelphia opera-goers of a 
former generation will recall Mr. Him- 
mer’s father, Franz, who was first tenor 
of the Dresden Opera, and Mrs. Himmer 
(Maria Frederici), both of whom sang 
here in opera. 

Joseph S. McGlynn, one of Philadelphia’s 
leading tenors, has entered upon a busy 
season. Mr. McGlynn spent the greater 
part of the Summer in study, increasing 
his repertoire and preparing for the en- 
gagements of the Fall and Winter. Mr. 
McGlynn’s voice is brilliant in quality, flex- 
ible and dramatic, and he sings with 
warmth and temperament. Besides his 
concert work, he is regularly engaged as 
soloist in the choir of the Church of St. 
Francis of Assisi, Germantown. 

Frederick Maxson has resumed the se- 
ries of weekly musical services on Sunday 
evenings at the First Baptist Church. These 
services form a half-hour’s musical intro- 
duction to the service, and consist of organ 
and choir selections, with occasional even- 
ings on which an oratorio or cantata is 
sung. At the special musical services dur- 
ing the present season the following works 
are planned to be sung: “The Messiah,” 
“The Holy City,’ “The Prodigal Son,” 
“Stabat Mater,” “The Creation.” Theré 
— be a special choral service on Novem- 
er 7. 
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CINncINNATI, Oct, II].—Cincinnati is enter- 
ing upon the greatest musical season in its 
history. In addition to at least twenty con- 
certs in Music Hall by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Leopold Stokovski, and the nineteenth bi- 
ennial May Festival during the first week 
in May, under the direction of Frank Van 
der Stucken, we shall have the Orpheus 
Club concerts and the concerts of the Mu- 
sical Art Society, under the conductorship 
of Edwin W. Glover; the Mozart Club 
series, directed by J. Alfred Schehl; a 
series of chamber music concerts by the 
Heermann-Adler-Sturm Trio, besides the 
October series of affairs which includes a 
recital by Mme. Schumanrf-Heink, a recital 
by Mme. Sembrich, and one concert by the 
Damrosch Orchestra, with Isadora Duncan, 
the celebrated danseuse. A full week by 
the Boston Opera Company is _ counted 
upon, and there are innumerable plans still 
in an embryonic state for recitals by many 
distinguished artists who will be in Amer- 














EDWIN W. GLOVER 
Director of the Orpheus Club 


ica during the season, If there be any 
open dates, needless to say, they will be 
more than filled by the very excellent fa- 
culty concerts given in the various music 
schools. 

The College of Music, of course, will 
present the members of the faculty in re- 
cital, and will give the usual number of 
concerts by the College Chorus and Or- 
chestra, with perhaps some operatic per- 
formances, and at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, Miss Baur will present the 
members of the faculty in recitals, and will 
also give a series of chamber music affairs 
which will be participated in by Theodor 
3ohIlmann, Hans Richard and other mem- 
bers of the piano department; Bernard 
Sturm, violinist, and Julius Sturm, ’cellist. 
Signor Tirindelli, head of the violin de- 
partment, has reorganized the conservatory 
string quartet, and this. organization, with 
the conservatory chorus, will present sev- 
eral programs of interest during the season. 
Students’ recitals we shall have without 
number. 

Leopold Stokovski, conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, has already 
taken up matters pertaining to the season 
of symphony concerts. 

The Board of Directors of the Cincinnati 
Orchestra Association held its first meeting 
of the season last week, with Mrs. J. Wal- 
ter Freiberg, vice-president, presiding in 
the absence of the president, Mrs. C. R. 
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Holmes, and dates and soloists for the local 
concerts are announced. 

The concerts will be given on Friday 
afternoons and Saturday evenings, as fol- 
lows: November 26-27, no soloist; De- 
cember 10-11, Maud Powell; December 17- 
18, Tilly Koenen; January 7-8, Dr. Will- 
ner; January 21-22, Rachmaninoff; Febru- 
ary 4-5, Fritz Kreisler; February 18-19, 
Busoni; March 4-5, Hugo Heermann; 
March 18-19, to be announced; April 1-2, 
Carrefio. 

The first evening concert of the sym- 
phony season promises to be one of the 
particularly brilliant affairs of the year, 
and it is confidently expected Music Hall 
will be filled to its capacity on this occa- 
sion. 

Professor Walter W. Aiken is placing 
particular stress upon his course in musical 
appreciation in the public schools, and since 
it is from this source that the future pa- 
tronage of the symphony concerts must be 
largely drawn, his work at this time is 
especially significant. 

During open weeks of the Cincinnati 
season the orchestra will make numerous 
trips throughout the Central States and 
South, filling concert and festival engage- 
ments which Business Representative Frank 
E. Edwards has booked. The first trip 
will take the orchestra to Northern Ohio 
during the first week in December; in 
the week of February 7 engagements will 
be filled in Indiana and Illinois; Southern 
bookings are being centered in the week of 
February 21, and early in March the or- 
chestra will again fill engagements in 
Northern Ohio, with possibly some con- 
certs in New York and Pennsylvania. 

On October 6 Frank Van der Stucken, 
director of the Cincinnati May Festival, 
reached the city, and with characteristic 
energy entered upon the work of augment- 
ing the chorus, and at three o’clock on the 
day of his arrival was to be found in 
Greenwood Hall examining applicants. Mr. 
Van der Stucken is enthusiastic over 


plans for the big event, and has cause fo! 
gratification over the progress which has 
been made by the chorus during his year 
of absence in Europe. 

While no formal announcement has been 
issued by the directors of the Festival Asso- 
ciation, it is known that the program will 
include Beethoven’s Mass, “Judas Macca- 
beus,” by Handel, and the “Children’s 
Crusade.” 

The Orpheus Club, under the direction of 
Edwin W. Glover, will give three con- 
certs in Memorial Hall on Thursday eve- 
nings. For the first concert, December 
2, the soloist will be Florence Hinkle, so- 
prano. On February 10, Frederick Martin, 
basso, will appear as soloist, and on the 
evening of April 7, Litta Grimm, contralto, 
of New York, will appear. This is the 
eighteenth season of the Orpheus Club, and 
Mr. Glover is entering upon his ninth year 
as director. It is one of the most popular 
organizations in Cincinnati, and the sub- 
scription list for season tickets is already 
filled. Durng the coming season Willibald 
Lehmann will be the official accompanist 
for the club. The officers of the club are: 
Alfred G. Allen, president; Morris Wicker- 
sham, vice-president; Hiram A. DeCamp, 
secretary; Philomen B. Stansberry, treas- 
urer, 

The Board of Directors of the Musical 
\rt Society announces its fourth series of 
concerts. After three seasons of successful 
concerts, this mixed chorus of eighty of 
the city’s most noted professional singers 
is now a brilliant compact body, that rivals 
in its flexibility and nuances the work of 
a well-trained orchestra. 

The répertoire of the society will em 
brace all that is best in the smaller forms 
of vocal composition from the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, as well as the 
more brilliant writings of the illustrious 
composers of the eighteenth, nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

The works of Palestrina and Bach are, 
as it were, the musical foundation around 


> 


which the programs are built, and Cincin- 
nati takes pride in the fact that, through 
the efforts of this society, it is perhaps 
the only city in the country that hears the 
smaller Bach cantatas adequately per- 
formed. 

As in past seasons, the first concerts will 
have the assistance of an orchestra of 
requisite size, while the final concert will 
be without the orchestra. The soloists 
chosen are all members of the society. 

The concerts will be given in the Odeon, 
the excellent organ in that hall being of 
great advantage in presentation of those 
works that require both orchestra and or- 
gan. 

The Mozart Club, under the direction 
of J. Alfred Schehl, will give three con- 
certs this season. The club was originally 
a male chorus, but will give the second 
concert of this series with the assistance 
of a ladies’ chorus. The organization num- 
bers about forty men and seventy women, 
and is the largest chorus of its kind in 
the city. The club begins its fourth season 
this Fall, and hopes to eclipse the solid 
successes of the previous seasons. Among 








J. ALFRED SCHEHL 
Director of the Mozart Club 


the novelties to be given are compositions 
by Converse, Van der Stucken, Krug, 
Waldsee, Sibelius, Curti, and Elsenheimer, 
while the remainder of the programs will 
include the standard works of the best 
composers. The program for the second 
concert, in which the ladies will partici- 
pate, will offer the “St. Cecilia” Mass, by 
Gounod, and a distinct novelty, for the 
production of which arrangements are now 
pending. The club will be assisted by 
prominent soloists, both vocal and instru- 
mental, to be announced later. In the ab- 
sence of an orchestra, Mr. Schehl, the 
club’s director, arranges the more impor- 
tant works for two pianos and organ. 
The official accompanists are Charles J. 
Young and Mary Love Akels, while W. A. 
Grubbs will preside at the organ. 

The Musicians’ Club of Cincinnati held 
its annual election at the first meeting Sat- 
urday evening, October 2. This club was 
organized last season on a purely social 
basis, the need of such an organization 
having been felt by the various musicians 
of the city for some time. Apart from its 
social side, the members interest themselves 
in the artistic efforts of the musical or- 
ganizations of the city, and were actively 
interested in the reorganization of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra. The club had 
a most prosperous season last year, and 
now has an enrolment of sixty-five of the 
leading musicians of the city, and promises 
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to occupy a position in Cincinnati similar 
to that held by such societies as the Clef 
Club of Los Angeles and the Cliff Dwell- 
ers of Chicago, in their respective cities. 
The following prominent musicians are 
members of this organization. 

Walter Aiken, H. Bellstedt, Jr., Alfred Benton, 
Albert Berne, Paul Bliss, Andrew J. Boex, Theo- 
dor Bohlmann. Malton Boyce, W. Burkel, Harry 


Rupert Carr, Gustav Clemens, David Davis, John 
C. Davis, Sidney J. Durst, Frederic Shailer Evans, 


Louis Ehrgott, enry Froehlich, Harry C. 
Froehlich, A. J. Gantvoort, Harold Becket Gibbs, 
Edwin . Glover, Albino Gorno, Giacinto Gorno, 


Romeo Gorno, Carl W. Grimm, Carl Hu 0 Grimm, 


Adolf. Hahn, . Alfred. Hartzell, John Hersh, 
Frederick Hoffman, F. A. Hoffman, Emil 
Knoeke,' H. B. Koester, Wilhelm Kraupner, Willi- 
bald Lehmann, Geo. A. Leighton, H. C. Lerch, 
L. Mattioli, Lemuel Drew Mosher, L. V. Saar, 
> A. Schehl, J. Alfred Schehl, George Schneidor, 
ouis ;Schiwebel, Hugo Sederberg, Adolph H. 
Stadermann, Kari. O. Staps, W. . Sterling, 

A. Tirindelli, 


ie Sturm, Benard Sturm, P. i : 
ohn Van Clave, Tor Van Pyk, George W. Webb, 


hilip: Werthner, Emil Wiegand, John Yoakley, 


J. Henry Xoellner. 

Among the more important of the Cin- 
cinnati Music Schools in addition to those 
mentioned above where students’ recitals 
will be given throughout the season are the 
Metropolitan College, under the direction 
of Prof. W. S. Sterling, who was for many 
years identified with the College of Music; 
the Ohio Conservatory of Music; the Clif- 
tori School of Music, under the direction 
of H. C. Lerch, and the Music Department 
of the Schuster School. 

FrANK E. Epwarps. 





Revival of the Clavichord 


The old-fashioned clavichord, which mu- 
sical fashion is now reviving, is an instru- 
ment of exquisite delicacy of speech, but 
capable of an enormous range of expres- 
sion. It is easy, says the New York World, 
to see why it was the favorite instrument 
of Bach and beloved of Beethoven. The 
fugues and preludes (for the well-tempered 
clavichord, as the title-page of the original 
editions tells us) are, when played upon this 
instrument, full of expression, of tragedy 
or comedy, as the case may be. The com- 
poser’s message is at once understood, and 
compositions which, when played upon the 
pianoforte, are scarcely more than a poly- 
phonic skeleton, assume beautiful forms 
clothed in draperies and colors which de- 
light the senses. 





John McCormack, the Irish tenor, who is 
to be heard at the Manhattan this season, 
sings at the first London Ballad Concert of 
the season this Saturday. 





Olga Samaroff, the American pianist, is 
to play in London with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra this season. 





There are six Americans singing leading 
roles at the Vienna Court Opera this year. 
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| CHORAL MUSIC TO DOMINATE CLEVELAND SEASON 


Four Societies to Give Important Works During the Coming Year—Five Symphony Concerts Promised 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 12.—Though there will 
be many orchestral concerts by outside or- 
ganizations, and concerts almost without 
number by foreign artists, the greatest in- 
terest in the local season centers in the 
plans of the choral societies. Cleveland 
has been exceptionally fortunate in its chor- 
uses and each year has seen more ambitious 
plans for their musical work. The Men- 
delssohn Club, the Rubinstein Club, the 
Harmonic Club and the Singers’ Club. have 
all done excellent work in the past, and 
have announced programs for the coming 


season that will require a high standard of 


performance. 

The Mendelssohn Club, as _ heretofore, 
will give two concerts during the season. 
This club was organized three years ago, 
as the Lakewood Choral Society, under 
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MRS. SEABURY C. FORD, 
Director of Rubinstein Club 


which name it had three years of success. 
In the process of expanding the work, and 
as it was becoming more of a city organ- 
ization, it was decided, when incorporating 
it last Spring, to change the name to the 
Mendelssohn Club. 

The club has made fine progress during 
the successive years and has engaged ar- 
tists of greater note as it went on. From 
the start it has been under the direction of 
Ralph Everett Sapp, one of the leading 
bassos and vocal teachers of Cleveland, and 
with him have been associated Herbert Sis- 
son, the organist and accompanist, and Mrs. 
B. B. Brockway, the club accompanist, who 
have been great aids in the success of the 
club. 

The present officers are Thomas J. Pais- 
ley, president; Mrs. L. A. Andrews, vice- 
president; Grace S. Burgess, recording sec- 
retary ; Lloyd Brown, fiinancial secretary ; R. 
H. Singleton, treasurer. Directors, Mrs. J. 


F. Allen, Mrs. R. C. Bartholomew, Mrs. 
B. M. Cook, E. W. Cox, E *,. _ Hill, R. H. 
Hill, Miss A. Kolb, Mrs. C. Kollfrath, 


James E. Paisley, G. R. Welkins 

In recognition of the change of the name, 
the first half of the first program, which 
comes on January II, will be given to 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” and an 
arrangement of the “Spring Song.” Goring 
Thomas’s “Sun Worshipers” will take up 
the second part. The soloist for this con- 
cert will be Mrs. Clara G. Trimble, so- 
prano, and John B. Miller, tenor, both of 
Chicago. 

The second concert, which is to be given 
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by Visiting Orchestras 


on April 7, will have a miscellaneous pro- 
gram, and Bruno Steindel, ’cello soloist of 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra of Chi- 
cago, will be the soloist.’ , 

The membership of the club will this year 
number about one hundred voices. 

The Rubinstein Club begifls its eleventh 
season with the brightest prospects of its 
existence. Several fine voices have been 
added to ,the chorus and;rehearsals were 
resumed September 29 ‘with the ninety-five 
members ready and eager to do their best 
work. 

Mrs. Seabury C. Ford, the director who 
has had a loyal adherent in eath member of 
the club,. gets an enthusiastic response to 
her direction. Lucretia B. Jones, the_regu- 
lar accompanist, has been given a year’s 
leave of absence, and Mrs. A.‘ Ward Fen- 
ton, Jr., has been elected to fill the vacancy. 

Two concerts will be given in Chamber 
of Commerce Hall, for which the club has a 
large following in patrons and subscribers. 
The: first concert, December 6, will have 
Giuseppe Picco, the Italian baritone, as so- 
loist. At the second ‘concert, April II, 
Maud Powell, the distinguished violinist, 
will appear. 


The club will give a new cantata, “The 
Mermaid,” composed by Fanny Snow 
Knowlton, one of its members, who has 
several fine compositions to her credit. The 
officérs of the club are, president, Mrs. 
Samuel S. Gardner; vite-presidents, Mrs. 
Harry V. Frizell and Mrs. George M. Tal- 


cott; secretaries, Mrs. George W. Connors 


and "Mrs. A. I. ‘Nicholas ; treasurer, Jennie 
L. Frost. 
The 


Harmonic Club was organized in 





J. POWELL JONES 
Director Harmonic Club 


1902 for the study of the best choral music, 
particularly the oratorio. Since its organ- 
ization the club has sung most of the lead- 
ing oratorios, among them being “The 
Messiah,” “The Creation,” “Elijah,” “St. 
Paul,” “Judas Maccabaeus,” “Joan of Arc,” 
“The Seasons,” “Eve,” “King Olaf’ and 
“Spring’s Message.” 

There are between 125 and 150 members 
singing at the concerts under the direction 
of J. Powell Jones, supervisor of music in 
the Cleveland public schools. For the com- 


first concert on February 13, and “Melusi- 
na,” Hoffman, and “Fair Ellen,” Bruch, at 
the second concert on April 20. 

The officers and directors are as follows: 
George A. McGinniss, president; F. C. 
Walker, vice-president; C. L. Zimmer, 
treasurer; Edgar A. Smith, recording sec- 
retary; W. A. Mason, financial secretary ; 
George F. Kast, O. J. Lewis, A. C. Lewis, 
R. S. Ingle, A. S. Dennis, C. J. Herr, H. F. 
Strong, C. C. Reid, Wm. Donaldson and 
F. W. Strieter. 

The Singers’ Club commenced its seven- 
teenth season’s work on October 5 with a 
membership of 110 of the best male sing- 
ers of the city, under the direction of AlI- 
bert Rees Davis. In the three years of Mr. 
Davis’s conductorship he has demonstrated 
most unusual excellence as a choral direc- 
tor. The club has crowded the capacity of 
Gray’s Armory, holding 2,100 people, for 
the past two seasons, and there are already 
enough applications for subscribers’ tickets 
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coe the coming season to almost fill the 
hall. 

The club officers for the ensuing year 
are: Clarence A. Dielhenn, president; Fred- 
erick H. Gates, vice-president; Harry C. 
Donaldson, recording secretary; C. Fred 
Schneerer, financial secretary; Albert H. 
Fiebach, treasurer; music committee, Hom- 
er B. Hatch, J. Frank Stair, Carl B. Castle. 

The program for the season will include 
“The Longbeard’s Saga,” a brilliant extend- 
ed work for male chorus and piano, by 
Charles Harford Lloyd; “The Valley of the 
Espingo,” probably the finest of Rheinber- 
ger’s larger choral works; “The Old Mill- 
Wheel,” by Neidlinger, and two composi- 
tions written for the club, “My True Love 
Has My Heart,” a part song of unusual 
beauty and excellence by J. Frank Stair, a 
prominent club member, whose “At the 
Church Gate” was enthusiastically received 
at least year’s first concert, and a “Carpa- 
thian Song,” full of the rhythm and fire of 
the Hungarian folk song, for men’s voices 
and piano, by Patty Stair. 

The club will present a splendid list of 
soloists at its concerts this year: Mme. 
Jeanne Jomelli, soprano, at the first con- 





ing season the club will sing “Hiawatha’s cert, December 9; Margaret Keyes at the 

Wedding Feast,” Coleridge Taylor, and second, November 3, and Fritz Kreisler 

“The Mermaid,” Julian Edwards, at its at the final concert, May 5. With 
Studio: 
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the backing of a larg>'list of guar- 
antors and the co-operation of the Fort- 
nightly Musical Club, the building up of 
the symphony series of concerts in Cleve- 
land for the musical education of the public 
has been consistently carried forward by 
its originator, Adella Prentiss Hughes. In 
the eight years of its history forty-eight 
concerts have been given and the following 
orchestras heard: The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, conductors, Dr. Karl Muck and 
Max Fiedler; the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, Frank van der Stucken, conductor ; 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, Wal- 
ter Damrosch, conductor; the Pittsburg 
Orchestra, conductors, Victor Herbert and 
Emil Paur; the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra, Modest Altschuler, conductor, and the 


Theodore Thomas Orchestra, Frederick 
Stock, conductor. The long list of soloists 
comprises the greatest artists who have ap- 
peared in the United States. The first -and 
only performances in Cleveland of Elgar’s 
“Dream of Gerontius” and of Cesar 
Franck’s “Beatitudes” were given at the 


symphony concerts with’ the assistance ‘wef’ 


the Oberlin Musical’ Union. For the ninth 
season five orchestras have been engaged, 
the Boston, the Theodore Thomas, the 
New York Symphony under Walter Dam- 
rosch, the Pittsburg and the new Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra under Stokovski, with 
the tollowing soloists: Tilly Koenen}? Olga 
Samaroff, Herbert Witherspoon, Percival 
Allen and Marcella Sembrich. 
A. F. W. 





Cultivation of Chamber Music Needed 
for Musical Development of Country 


Hugo Heermann of Cincinnati’s 
New String Trio Urges Study 
and Appreciation of Trio and 
Quartet Forms 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 11.—Great value is set 
by the eminent violinist, Hugo Heermann, 
upon the necessity of chamber music in 
America. Mr. Heermann, who has come to 
Cincinnati to become the concertmeister 
of the reorganized symphony orchestra, will 
also be the violinist of the Heermann-Ad- 
ler-Sturm Trio. In a talk on chamber 
music he said: 

“Chamber music requires the highest mu- 
sical intelligence on the part of an audi- 
ence. It is the purest form of musical 
art, and, unlike an orchestral work, a trio 
or a quartet cannot depend upon rich or- 
chestral coloring to hide a deficiency of 
musical ideas. The highest and noblest in- 
spirations find their expression in the form 
of chamber music, which therefore makes 
this literature so invaluable. 

“The cultivation of chamber music is ab- 
solutely necessary for the genuine musical 
development of any country. The older 
and more cultured European nations have 
understood that and fostered this phase 
of art. Centers like Berlin, Paris, Vienna 
and London have each from six to ten 
chamber music organizations who present 
from sixty to a hundred programs each 
season. The cultivation of chamber music 
in the homes is also assiduously fostered, 
the educational value as well as the moral 
influence being highly and justly appreci- 
ated. It is not unusual to find a trio or a 
quartet composed of members of the family, 
and not infrequently a hostess entertains 
her guests in this manner. 


“In this country we have not yet fully 
learned the significance of chamber music 
in our musical life. Here the individual 


‘star’ concert assumes too prominent a posi- 
tion. Cultured Europe has learned in the 
years of its educational evolution that a 
nobler and better enjoyment is derived 
from a fine ensemble concert than is pos- 
sible from a mere display of virtuoso tal- 
ent. But this was not brought about at 
once, and America will also come to it 
eventually. It is a pleasure to note the 
activities of such excellent organizations as 
the Kneisels, the Hess-Schroeder Quartet, 
the Flonzaley, and others, who are fulfilling 
their true missions. 

“But the concerts these might give, su- 
perior though they are, do not suffice in 
this country. Every center ought to have 
its chamber music bodies. The literature 
is numerically the strongest of any branch 
of the musical art, as well as the richest 
inspirationally. D’Indy, the eminent French 
composer, has aptly put it when he said 
that ‘there was more music in eight meas- 
ures of a Mozart quartet than’in all the 
modern music,’ and Richard Wagner also 
realized the value of chamber music when 
he declared that ‘the scherzo alone of Bee 
thoven’s C Sharp Minor Quartet is one of 
the miracles in music.’ ” 

Heermann has been summering in the 
Adirondacks, and his arrival in Cincinnati 
was the signal for rehearsals of the Heer- 
mann-Adler-Sturm Trio. The first of the 
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series of four concerts to be given in Cin- 
cinnati this Winter is scheduled to take 
place on November 6, 





CLUBWOMEN HEAR SALMON 


His Performance of Russian Music Re- 
ceived with Admiration in Provi- 
dence 


Provipence, R. I., Oct. 
son’s initial meeting of the Rhode 


11.—At the sea- 
Island 


Women’s Club, held Wednesday at the 
Churchill House, a musical of the very 
highest character was presented by Alvah 


New York. Professor 
Salmon’s rendering of the different selec- 
tions of Russian music was masterly and 
finished. He presented the folksongs of 
the peasants, the grand church and opera 
music, giving brief notes regarding the 
composer and the character of his music. 
Following was the program: 
Stcherbatcheff, Prologue Symphonique; 
Glinka, Fugue; Scriabine, Prelude: Mous- 
sorgsky, Melancolie; Rebikoff, Devil’s 
Dance; Cui, Nocturne; Rachmaninoff, Al- 
legro; Ivanoff (three movements), Sonata, 
Allego con Brio; Andante, Presto; Balak- 
ireff, Melodie; Arensky, Etude; Borodin, 
Au Cofivent; Grodzky, Gondoliera; Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, Mazurka; Wrangell; ° Bier- 


Glover Salmon, of 
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¢etrse; Statkowsky-Ossipoff, Valse-Caprice. 
It ‘is definitely decided that Geraldine 
Farrar and Olga Samaroff will appear here 
at Infantry Hall, Friday evening, October 
29. Miss Farrar has never sung here, and 
the advance sale assures a large attendance. 
Gene Ware has returned from Watch 
~‘Hill, where he had charge of the music at 
the Ocean house, and has been engaged ‘for 
another year as organist at the Union Con- 
gregational Church. G. F. H. 





NO WICKEDNESS IN 
CAVALIERI'S SALOME 


Massenet’s Heroine Is Sweet, 
and Innocent, Says Oscar 
Hammerstein 


Simple 


There is a good Salomé as well as a bad 
Salomé, and operagoers will have a chance 
to decide which they like best when Oscar 
Hammerstein produces “Herodiade” at the 
opening of the Manhattan season. 

A good many people never dreamed 

athat anything good—mofally good, that 
is—could come out of Salomé. But Ham- 
merstein says there can, and that Lina Cav- 
alieri will prove it. He doesn’t think that 

Nlary Garden, who portrayed the “bad” 
” Salomé last season, should feel any anger 

because he has given the good Salomé to 

“another singer. 

“There should be no rivalry between my 
singers when Mme. Cavalieri makes her 
début as Salomé in Massenet’s ‘Herodi- 
ade,’” said Oscar. “The only similarity in 
the two i. is the name. 

“Massenet’s Salomé shows a sweet, sim- 

innocent -ehawedet, She is one of the 
devotees to John, who is a prophet and 
teacher. Eventually she falls in love with 
John, but in the most simple and natural 
way imaginable. 

“Salomé, however, is not the only impor- 
tant role in ‘Herodiade,’ for John and 
Herod are equally difficult parts. The bari- 
tone of John in the Strauss opera will be 
the tenor of Massenet’s opera. The role 
will be sung by Dalmorés. Herod, which is 
sung by fhe tenor in Strauss’s opera, will 
be the baritone in ‘Herodiade.’ The role 
will be entrusted to Renaud.” 


BUFFALO SEASON OPENS 


ple, 





Schumann-Heink Is Given a Heartfelt 
Welcome 


Burra.o, Oct. 11.—The splendid audience 
and the warm reception which greeted Mme. 
Schumann-Heink at her recital on Friday, 
October 8 at Convention Hall, attested 
again to the popularity of the great artist 
who gloriously opened the musical season 
here. The program, beginning with Mozart, 
followed by Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, 
L. Stein, Loewe and ending with American 


composers, satisfied many different tastes 
and aroused hearty ovations. L. Stein’s 
“Cradle Sone’ and Chadwick’s “Danza” 


were urgently redemanded and another en- 


core given. 
The highly artistic accompaniments of 
Mrs. Katharine Hoffman added much to 


the enjoyment of the evening. The only 
disturbing feature for singer as well as 
audience was the continual noise of pass- 
ing street cars, which makes Convention 
Hall undesirable for concerts of any ar- 
tistic value. Fortunately, there are rumors 
that the city is to have a new and smaller 
concert hall. M. B. 


Pleads for Cheaper Opera 


SALTIMORE, Oct. 11.—Otis B. Boise, mu- 
sical critic of the Baltimore News, makes a 
strong plea for cheaper opera. “If,” he re- 
marks, “the managers of operatic enter- 
prises would give us thoroughly adequate 
casts, leaving their phenomenally high-sal- 
aried singers in New York, they could af- 
ford to make their prices of admission less 
prohibitory. The character of patronage 
would doubtless be somewhat changed were 
the Carusos to be omitted from the casts, 
but the ultimate result would be the at- 
tendance of the masses of music devotees, 
who can ill afford to pay $5 for good seats, 
but who would thoroughly appreciate ar- 
tistic adequacy in the details of harmonious 


ensemble.” W. J. R. 
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Still Sings at Eighty 


9.—Music is still one of the 
author of 


Lonpon, Oct. 
leading fads of Lady Cardigan, 
the famous book, “My Recollections,” and 
who sang in the 60’s almost as well, the 
critics declared, as Patti. Though eighty 
years old, Lady Cardigan retains her sub- 
tlety of mind and that charm of manner 
which has made her one of the most inter- 
esting of society’s grande dames. She sang 
the other day to the infinite pleasure of a 
party of guests with a voice whose fresh- 
ness was most remarkable. Before her first 
nrarriage, as Miss de Horsey, she was 
known not only for her singing, but for her 
perfect piano playing. 





Pittsburg Orchestra Engages Gebhard 

Bosten, Oct. 11.—Among a large number 
of orchestra engagements for Henrich Geb- 
hard, the distinguished Boston pianist, will 
be one with the Pittsburg Symphony Or- 
chestra, in Pittsburg, January 7 and 8, and 
another with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, in Cambridge, Mass., February. ro. 
lhe Pittsburg engagement was made last 
week. Mr. Gebhard has been engaged for 
many concerts and recitals throughout the 
country this season. 
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Press Notices 


NEW YORK 


““Miss Clemens has a pleasing voice of 
good range and is a singer of exquisite 
sensibility.""—-N. Y. Evening Telegram, 
April, 14, 1909. 


‘Miss Clemens is a beautiful young 
woman and has the foundation of a great 
contralto voice.’’—-N. Y. American, April 
14, 1909. 


**Miss Clemens’ voice has the true con- 
tralto quality, so rare in these days, yet 
there is great beauty also in her highest 
tones.’’—-N. Y¥. Evening Post, April 14, 
1909. 


“Last night she captivated her audience 
by her winsome and serious manner, and 
she sang#éa lengthy and interestingly 
varied programme of songs and displayed 
her deep contralto voice to advantage.’’— 
N.Y. Herald, April 14, 1909. 


“She pos to have a large contralto 
voice, of great ow | and richness in its 
lower portion, and of highly sympathetic 
quality throughout.'’—Brooklyn Eagle, 
May 7, 1909. 


“‘Although a certain degree of curiosity 
and interest in Mark Twain's pretty 
daughter may have been responsible for 
the presence of many, the audience never- 
theless could not but be pane by the 
ease and grace with which the youthfu! 
artist ered. —aaeeen tandard 
Union, May 7, 1909. 


LONDON 


“To an attractive personality she adds 
a mezzo voice of a sympathetic quality.'’ 
—London Daily Telegraph, June 17, 1908. 


_peperie® ‘Mo Lennay-a-chree,’ 
which clearly derives its inspiration from 
folk-song, was effective as Miss Clemens 
sang it. She has real feeling for the 
dramatic.’’—London Times, June 18, 1908. 


**Miss Clemens has a charming appear- 
ance, a complete confidence, and, as was 
to be expected, marked individuality. 
She possesses a mezzo voice of a wonder- 
fully sympathetic quality, and sings with 
intelligence and taste.’’—London Daily 
Express, June 17, 1908. 


“Earnestness and sincerity are valuable 
attributes in any singer and there can be 
no question that Miss Clemens possesses 
both in a marked degree. She has a con- 
tralto voice of no little volume and rich- 
ness, and all of her efforts met with the 
warmest encouragement.—'’London Stand- 
ard, June 17, 1908. 


BOSTON 


“She has a voice, she has intelligence, 
she is of a sensitive. emotional nature."’— 
ta Hale, Boston Herald, January 29, 
190 


‘Miss Clemens has an extremely agree- 
able voice, and she had chosen a pro- 
gramme well suited to its rich and rather 
sombre lower register.""—Philip Hale, 
Boston Herald, January 29, 1907. 


“Her voice without exaggeration may 
be termed unusually beautiful and in- 
dividual. It has a large compass, striking 
variety in timbre, permitting a distinct 
range in color effects and tonal shadings. 
It is worth noting also that the pleasin 

rsonality and marked individuality o 
fiss Clemens become a potent factor in 
her performance. There is the evident 
impression of a personal spell.’’—Boston 
Evening Transcript, November 26, 1907. 
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Press Notices 


MISCELLANEOUS 


‘‘Miss Clemens has a deep and vibrant 
contralto '’—Albany Argus, March 29, 
1909. 


‘Her voice is of wonderful range, her 
middle and lower register producing: the 
best tones.’’—Mobile Register, April 6, 
1908. 


‘Her voice, a sweet contralto, was very 
rich in deep tones and showed the highest 
cultivation.’’—Albany Evening Journal, 
March 29, 1909. 


“The rare and mellow voice of Miss 
Clemens surprised and satisfied the music 
lovers who were anticipating the pleasure.” 
—Utica Press, April 18, 1909. 


“Miss Clemens’ voice is a rich, dee 
contralto, sombre in coloring, beautiful, 
too, in the high tones, which she uses with 
dramatic intensity and fire.’’—Binghamp- 
ton Herald, February 29, 1908. 


*‘Miss Clemens possesses a fine contralto 
voice which has been thoroughly trained 
until the line of perfection is almost 
reached.’’—Atlanta Georgian, Ajril 3, 
1908. 


‘Miss Clemens is a competent young 
artist, whose voice shows careful and in 
telligent study and has a wide range, with 
a rich somber quality, especially in the 
lower register.’’"—Columbus (Miss.) Dis- 
patch, April, 1908. 


“Miss Clemens ssesses a fine stage 
presence and she also possesses a charm- 
ing contralto voice of great power and 
range. One who had never seen her or 
heard her sing before would at once con- 
clude that she possessed great dramatic 
power.'’"—Auburn Advertiser, February 
27, 1908. 


“In the second group the audience be- 
gan to appreciate her rare voice and un- 
derstand why it had been praised so lavish- 
ly by competent critics in the larger 

merican cities and abroad. 

“Her personality and bearing on the 
platform lend to the charm of her singing, 
which grows. more’ fascinating as she 
> Saas Morning Star, January, 
1909, 


“There are few singers on the musical 
stage to-day who can display a richer or a 
sweeter-toned contralto voice than Miss 
Clemens. She possesses a wonderful com- 
pass, extended power and great feeling, 

sides an accurate musical temperament 
which give her complete possession of all 
the elements of the real artist.’’—-Lynch- 
burg News, March 12, 1908. 


“Miss Clara Clemens possesses a con- 
tralto voice of extensive range and un- 
deniable sweetness. Passing with ease 
from chest tones of great depth and 
beauty to the full, pure tones of the upper 
register, her voice manifested itself as one 
of exceptional power and capacity for 
tonal colorature.’’—Binghamton Press, 
February 29, 1908. 


**Miss Clara Clemens won her audience 
at once with the first liquid notes of her 
rarely beautiful contralto voice. Her 
intensely magnetic and interesting per- 
sonality add to the charm her exquisite 
voice exercises on her audience. Endowed 
with an unusually expressive face and 
splendid histrionic power, she sings with 
a fire, an expression, a charm that sways 
her hearers.’’——Brunswick News, March 31, 
1908. 


“*Miss Clemens possesses that invaluable 
faculty of impressing her audience by a 
charmingly dignified presence. Her repu- 
tation is sustained on more than mere per 
sonality. Her voice is a deep, rich con- 
tralto of extraordinary purity and sweet- 
ness. Her selections were made with 
taste and freedom and rendered with a 
passionate note that brought prolonged 
applause.’’—Ottawa Free Press, November 
21, 1907 


Address . . R.E. Johnston, St. James Bldg., New York 
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PITTSBURG INCREASES ITS NUMBER OF SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 


Twenty Week-End Pairs, Instead of Fifteen, Planned for This Year— 
Art Society to Give First Program Next Week—Mozart, Mendelssohn 
and Apollo Clubs Preparing Schedules for the Season 


PittspurG, Oct. 11.—A feature of the 
musical season, being arranged by the 
foremost organizations of the city, will 
be the presentation of a number of solo- 
ists who never before have been heard in 
Pittsburg. The various choral societies 
are arranging elaborate programs and 
more interest is being taken in musical 
matters than at any time in the Smoky 
City’s history. All of the organizations 
appear to be putting forth their utmost 
endeavors to make the season now about 
to open the premier of all years. 

The opening concert of the Pittsburg 
Orchestra usually sounds the opening 














EMIL PAUR 
Director of the Pittsburg Orchestra 


guns of the local musical season. It will 
begin its fifteenth year Friday night, No 
vember 5, at Carnegie Music Hall, and 
close it Saturday afternoon, March 25, at 
the same place. There will be twenty 
pairs of concerts, instead of fifteen, as in 
former years. There will be a pair of 
concerts every week excepting Christmas 
week. The price schedule remains the 
same, excepting in a few instances. The 
increase in concerts means no advance in 
the usual price of season tickets. 
Pittsburgers are to be given an oppor- 
tunity to show their real love for the or- 
chestra and at five pairs of .concerts no 
soloists will appear. In this respect the 
local organization, through Manager W. 
T. Mossman, is follownig the lead set by 
Boston and Chicago. The Pittsburg Or- 
chestra in a large measure is to be for 
Pittsburg. The soloists selected for the 


season are artists who never have been 
heard in Pittsburg. Of the five additional 
concerts to be given, each will be devoted 
to the works of one of the great com- 
posers and these will be given without 
soloists. 

The dates of all soloists are open. The 
following will appear with the orchestra: 
Myrtle Evlyn, concert pianist; Mariska 
Aldrich, soprano; Olga Samaroff, pianist; 
Mme. Rosa Olitzka, prima donna; Hein- 
rich Gebhard, pianist; Margaret Keyes, 
contralto; Horatio Connell, baritone; 
Mischa Elman, violinist; Mme. Blanche 
Marchesi, interpreter of songs. 

Director Emil Paur, who arrived in 
America from Europe a few days ago, 
will begin rehearsals within a few days 
and will have his full complement of 
sixty-five men. 

The Pittsburg Art Society will give its 
first concert of the season October 22, 
with Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano, and 
George Hamlin, tenor, as the soloists. 
This organization has to its credit a long 
line of achievements, principally the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra and the Carnegie Art 
Galleries. Among the other attractions 
booked for the coming season are Rach 
maninoff, the Russian composer, in a 
piano recital; the Flonzaley Quartet, the 





JAMES STEPHEN MARTIN 
Director of the Pittsburg Male Chorus 


usual orchestra concert, receptions to its 
members and art lectures. 


The Mozart Club, Prof. J. P. McCollum, 


conductor, will give its first concert of the 


season November 22 at Carnegie Music 
Hall, when “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” 
and “Eve” will be presented. December 
30 the “Messiah” will be presented. On 
March 15 the “Seasons” or “Paradise and 
Peri’ will be given, while the date of the 
May concert, which will be of a miscel- 
laneous order, has not been fixed. The 
club will present some well-known solo- 
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ists, but a choice has not as yet been 
made. The club, as usual, will appear in 
conjunction with the Pittsburg Orches- 
tra. The club now has 200 members en- 
rolled and for more than a quarter of a 
century has never lagged in interest. 

The Mendelssohn Male Choir, assisted 
by David Bispham and augmented by the 
Pittsburg Festival Orchestra, will give its 
first concert of the season at Carnegie 
Music Hall, October 29. The leading fea- 
ture will be the rendition of Sophocles’s 
“Antigone” set to the music of Men- 
delssohn. The performance is expected 
to represent the highest development of 
the spoken word in a musical setting, a 
form of art to which Mr. Bispham has 


ed 





J. P. McCOLLUM 
Director of the Pittsburg Mozart Club 


given much of his attention in recent 
years. A number of new voices of the 
best type have been added to the choir, 
which now numbers fifty of the best sing- 
ers in Pittsburg. The work of the choir 
has been under the direction of Ernest 
Lunt and has been highly satisfactory. 
The choir also expects to give a number 
of out-of-town concerts the coming sea- 
son, the first of which will be at Beaver 
Falls, October 22. The dates of the other 
Pittsburg concerts and the works to be 
sung have not been definitely decided on. 

Another organization that is manifest- 
ing great interest in the forthcoming sea- 
son is the staid old Apollo Club, Rine- 
hart Mayer, conductor. The first concert 
will be given December 2 at Carnegie 
Music Hall. The soloist on that occasion 
will be Florence palamte, soprano. It will 
be a miscellaneous program for soprano 
and chorus and the cantata, “The Old 
Legend of the Ford of the Dunderberg,” 
by Brewer. The second concert is set 


for February 28. The program will be 
made up of orchestral selections and can- 
tata for baritone solo and chorus with 
orchestra, “Land Sighting,” by Grieg. 
The club’s last concert has been sched- 
uled for May 2, with soloist to be se- 
lected. The club is considering giving 
Max Bruch’s “Frithjof” for male chorus, 
baritone and tenor solo. The personnel 
of the club is to be increased to seventy 
singers. Every member must submit to 
a test of ability before he is accepted. 
Conductor Mayer has been with the club 
since its inception. Joseph Oeting will be 
pianist. 

The Pittsburg Male Chorus, James 
Stephen Martin, conductor, will be heard 





ERNEST LUNT 
Director of the Mendelssohn Male Choir 


from as usual. The chorus will not give 
its first concert until January, when the 
name of the winner of the $100 prize set- 
ting to be sung on that occasion will be 
announced. The prizes which have been 
offered to American composers the last 
few years have added greatly to the in- 
terest of the organization. 

The Ringwalt Choral Union has com- 
pleted arrangements to give three con- 
certs at Carnegie Music Hall, the first in 
December and the next in February and 
April. This organization has twenty-five 
seasons of continuous work to its credit. 
The union is pledged to the advancement 
of home talent and has been the means 
of bringing many prominent soloists to 
the front. Its library of over 6,000 pieces 
of music embraces every school. 

The Schubert Women’s Chorus, a new 
ganization, of which Hans Swicky, of 
the Pittsburg Orchestra, is the conductor, 
has given only one concert in public. Its 
plans are now being made. gs. © S. 
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BALTIMORE Ss M USICAL OFFERINGS 


Peabody Conservatory Will hee Play an Important Part in Providing 
City with Concerts and Recitals—Oratorio Society to Give New 
Works—Musical Art and Other Choruses Prepare Programs 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 11.—The programs an- 
nounced by the leading local musical di- 
rectors are the most ambitious ever pre- 
sented to a Baltimore audience. Balti- 
more’s musical activities have wonderfully 
developed in the last few years, and the 
city’s position as a musical center is firmly 
established. 

In addition to the musical events an- 


nounced, there will be concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra and other trav- 
eling organizations, and recitals by visit- 
ing artists. The season will be crowded 
with musical affairs. Manager Bernhard 








HAROLD RANDOLPH 


Director of the Peabody Conservatory 
and One of the Best-Known Mu- 
sicians in the Country 


Ulrich is having extensive improvements 
made to the Lyric. 

The Peabody Conservatory of Music has 
entered its forty-second year with increased 
activity in “music extension” work, under 
the able direction of Harold Randolph. 
About half a century ago George Peabody 
enriched Baltimore, the city of his adop- 
tion, by the gift of the Peabody Insti- 
tute. The plans provided, among other 
activities, for a great conservatory of music 
which should supply that kind of training 
which pupils hitherto had been obliged to 
seek abroad. About ten years later the 
conservatory work was formally begun, 
with eighty-four pupils besides a chorus, 
a director and two teachers forming the 
faculty. The work has steadily and surely 
grown. In the past season 1,200 pupils 
pursued their musical studies under the 
guidance of sixty European and American 
artists. The Peabody alumni are now fill- 
ing important musical positions through- 
out this country. 

In its well-rounded and widespread ac- 
tivities the Peabody has been true to the 


farseeing cosmopolitan spirit of the donor. 

Harold Randolph has now under way 
plans for the opening of new courses, 
the extension of concertizing arrangements, 
etc., continuing the progressive policy that 
has characterized his administration, and 
has met with the hearty co-operation of 
the public-spirited trustees controlling the 
endowment. 

In response to a general demand it has 
been decided to establish an opera class 
for the forthcoming season, to which stu- 
dents of the conservatory will be admitted 
free, and others upon payment of a small 
fee. This class will be under the imme- 
diate direction of Mr. Randolph, with the 
co-operation and assistance of the vocal 
teachers of the conservatory. 

The students’ orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Randolph, will give several 
concerts this season. This is the third 
season of the orchestra. 

A concert department has been inaugu- 
rated which will arrange a series of con- 
certs in the neighboring cities and states 
as a part of the conservatory’s “music ex- 
tension” work. The list of available artists 
will include leading members of the con- 
servatory staff, who will give individual 
piano, violin, ’cello, organ or song recitals, 
as well as chamber music concerts and lec- 
ture-recitals, besides filling engagements as 
soloists with orchestras, choruses, etc. This 
department will be in charge of Frederick 
R. Huber, for many years connected with 
the conservatory. Recitals by eminent Eu- 
ropean and American artists will be given 
every Friday afternoon at the conservatory 
from October to April. 

Free organ recitals are given every >un- 
day afternoon at the conservatory during 
January, February and March by promi- 
nent Baltimore organists. 

Harold Randolph, the director of the 
conservatory, who was born in Richmond, 
Va., obtained his entire musical education 
at the Peabody Conservatory of Music. 
He has appeared in concert with the lead- 
ing American orchestras. 

The Baltimore Oratorio Society, under 
the direction of Joseph Pache, is making 
active preparations for this season’s first 
production of Handel’s “Israel in Egypt.” 
At the second concert Saint-Saéns’s setting 
of the One Hundred and Fiftieth Psalm, 
followed by Wolf Ferrari’s “La Vita Nuo- 
va,” will be given. Both of the latter 
works are new. Saint-Saéns wrote the 
Psalm music at Mr. Pache’s suggestion, and 
he.possesses the rights to a first perform- 
ance in America. “The New Life,” by 
Wolf Ferrari, has never been heard here. 

The Saint-Saéns and Wolf-Ferrari works 
will be given as a double bill at the last 
concert. 

This is the twenty-ninth season of the 
Oratorio Society, and the sixteenth season 
of Mr. Pache’s directorship. He has sole 
control of affairs. 

The Musical Art Club, one of the leading 
male choruses of the country, will give two 
concerts this season, assisted by prominent 
soloists, who will be announced later. This 
is the tenth season of the club, and its 
career has been marked by a series of 
triumphs under the highly capable director, 
David S. Melamet. The club is composed 
of thirty of the most prominent male sing- 

















The Peabody Conservatory of Music, the Leading Music School of the South 


the direction of Robert Le Roy Haslup, 
who organized the society. This is the 
sixth season of the organization, and Di- 
rector Haslup and the members of the 
chorus, which numbers 400, are enthusiastic 
over the outlook. A miscellaneous program 


ers of Baltimore. The chorus is evenly 
divided between bassos and tenors. The 
officers of the club are G. Fred. Kranz, 
president; John P. Tingle, secretary, and 
David S. Melamet, director. Mr. Melamet 
is widely known as a composer, vocalist 





JOSEPH PACHE 
Director of the Baltimore Oratorio So- 
ciety and the Women’s Philharmonic 
Chorus 


MRS. CHARLES MORTON 


President of the Women’s Philharmonic 
Chorus, One of Baltimore’s Pro- 
gressive Societies 


and teacher. He is also director of the will be presented at the first concert. Jessie 
Arion Singing Society, which is composed L. Armstrong, organist of Brantly Baptist 
of one hundred male voices, the largest Church, is the piano accompanist. Mr. 
German singing society in Baltimore. Haslup is also director of the Emory 

The Baltimore Choral Society began re- Choral Class, of Ellicott City, Md., which 
hearsals for the season October 5, under has a membership of fifty. The Normal 
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Glee Club of the Maryland State Normal 
School is also doing excellent work under 
Mr. Haslup’s direction. 

The “Schumann Choir,” for mixed voices, 
under the leadership of Sadie Gere Thomas, 
has resumed rehearsals for the season. A 
public concert is planned for November. 
The “Schumann Choir” was organized for 
the purpose of singing both sacred and 
secular music and for the general informa- 
tion of each member along all musical 
lines. Eva King, organist of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, is the accompanist. 

The Music Lovers’ Association, Fritz 
Gaul, director, is holding rehearsals every 
Sunday afternoon at Lehmann’s Hall. This 
is the third season of the organization, and 
Director Gaul promises three concerts this 
season: in November, February and May. 
The Music Lovers’ Association is unique, 
as there are no officers, and every member 
is on an equal footing. 

The Women’s Philharmonic Chorus is 
the newest musical organization of Balti- 
more. It was organized last Winter by 
Joseph Pache, conductor of the Oratorio 
Society. While the original idea of the 
founders was that the chorus should be 
limited to six quartets, the membership has 
been extended to the number of forty, thus 
making ten quartets. 

The new chorus studies such music of 
old and modern masters which Baltimore- 
ans have no chance to hear elsewhere in 
Baltimore. The new chorus will be heard 
during the month of November in its first 
concert. The soloists will be Mrs. Charles 
Morton and Willy Hess, concert-master of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The following officers of the chorus have 
been elected: Mrs. Charles Morton, presi- 
dent; Margaret E. Dulaney, vice-president ; 
Mrs. W. Edward Lindsay, secretary, and 
Mrs. Charles T. Crane, treasurer. The ac- 
companists are Ethel Wilson and Mrs. J. C. 
Martien. 

The Arbeiter Mannerchor and Buthers’ 
Singing Society of Baltimore will give a 
joint concert this season under their lead- 
ers, G. W. Poehlmann and H. Krueppel. 

The G Clef Choral Class has begun its 
fourth season under the direction of Mrs. 
A. H. Bailey. The programs this season 
will consist of both sacred and secular 
music. The chorus is composed of twenty 
five female voices. W. J. R. 





STEPHEN TOWNSEND MEETS OLD FRIENDS IN LUCERNE 








Stephen Townsend, the Boston Baritone, and a Group of Friends, Snapped Before His Hotel in Lucerne 


Boston, Oct. 11.—Stephen Townsend, 
3oston’s distinguished baritone, returned to 
his studio last week after an unusually de- 
lightful Summer spent largely in Europe, 
during which he visited London, Nor- 
mandie, Paris, Lucerne, Como, Calico, Ti- 
rano and Bormio. In Bormio Mr. Town- 
send spent some time with Sig. Enrico 
Bossi, the composer of “Paradise Lost,” a 
symphonic poem which is to be produced 
by the Handel and Haydn Society during 
the present season here in Boston. Mr. 
Townsend speaks of Signor Bossi as a 
most delightful man personally, as well as 
a fine composer. He enjoyed his stay very 
much in Bormio, and while there studied 
“Paradise Lost” with the composer. 

From Bormio Mr. Townsend journeyed 


by way of the Stelvio Pass, the highest 
pass in the Alps, to Austria, after which 
he visited Munich, Berlin and Paris. 

Mr. Townsend spent some time in Lu- 
cerne, and was one day seated outside the 
Victoria Hotel, wondering where two of 
his friends and pupils were whom he had 
expected to meet in Lucerne, when his 
reverie was disturbed by a cheery, “Well, 
how do you do, Mr. Townsend!” and he 
was reminded of the old saying that “Me 
phisto” is sure to appear if you think very 
much about him. 

In the picture, which was taken imme- 
diately after the round of handshakes, Mr. 
Townsend is seen standing next to Mr. 
Altrochi, who is at the extreme left. At 
the right of Mr. Townsend is Ralph Lach- 


mund, and at the extreme right in the pic- 
ture, Le Roy Snyder. All three were mem- 
bers of the Harvard Glee Club last year, 
and the last two named were pupils of Mr. 
Townsend. The three young men had been 
motoring through Europe and had planned 
to swing around to Lucerne at a time when 
Mr. Townsend would be there. Some de- 
lightful motor trips followed their arrival 
at the Victoria. 

Mr. Townsend will appear in concert and 
recital in and around Boston this season, 
and will devote considerable of his time, as 
always, to teaching. 

He returned from Europe early in 
September, and spent two weeks at his 
country home in Woodstock, N. H. 





LISZT AN ADMIRABLE 
COMPOSER FOR ORGAN 


To Extend and Modernize the Scope of 
the Instrument Was His Dream, 
Says Philip Hale 


Liszt’s work as a composer for the organ 
furnishes Philip Hale, an expert on the 
instrument, with material for an interesting 
article in the New Music Review. The 
fame of Liszt as a pianist was so great that 
it proved an obstacle to his becoming known 
and appreciated as a composer. For the 
same reason, many music lovers do not yet 
know that he also wrote some admirable 
works for the organ, among them a Fan- 
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B. A. C. H.; and the Missa pro Organo.” 

“It may be said by some,” writes Mr. 
Hale, “that Liszt’s Fugue on B. A. C. H. is 
not always well written for the organ; that 
it is not orgelmaessig. The same reproach 
might be brought against pages of Men- 
delssohn’s sonatas for the organ, and even 
against certain pages found in Bach’s organ 
works. Liszt’s Fugue on B. A. C. H. its 
effective and brilliant—when it is strongly 
rhythmed and played with great spirit, with 
gustto, to use a favorite word of Hazlitt. 

“Three of Liszt’s piano pupils at Weimar 
became his organ pupils—Alexander Win 
terberger, A. W. Gottschalg, and Julius 
Reubke Liszt dreamed of extending 
the scope of the organ and mi iking it the 
means of expressing the modern spirit of 
music as it was understood by the radicals 
in the early fifties. Winterberger enthusi- 
astically accepted Liszt’s idea and was his 
first organ pupil; also the first to play in 
public Liszt’s most important compositions 
for the organ. Gottschalg and Reubke took 
organ lessons in the latter half of the 
fifties. Teacher and pupils spent hours in 
studying the capabilities of the instrument. 
Winterberger was the chief virtuoso of the 
three pupils. Gottschalg, then a cantor at 
Tiefurth, was entrusted with the mission of 
collecting and publishing organ pieces writ- 
ten or transcribed to carry out Liszt’s ideas, 
Much was hoped of Reubke as a composer. 
His memory is preserved by his organ 
sonata, a symphonic poem based on the 
Ninety-fourth Psalm.” 


A new opera, “Amboto,” by Laperain, 
had a successful premiére in Bilbao, Spain, 
recently. 
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GIRL STUDENTS PLEASE 
PORTLAND AUDIENCES 


Series of Song Recitals Discloses Ex- 
pertness of Several Young Oregon 
Vocalists 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 8—The last two 
weeks have been of unusual interest musi 
cally because of the number of concerts 
given by young women returned to their 
homes from their studies 

On Monday of last week Margaret Cain 
was heard in recital, giving an interesting 
program in Italian, French and English. 
She has been studying in Milan, Italy, for 
several years, and last year sang with a 
grand opera company under the manage- 
ment of Le Grand Howland, making a 
tour of several Italian cities. She was 
assisted here by John Clair Monteith, who 
sang effectively as usual. 

The following evening Louise Jeanne 
Bruére gave a song recital before a so 
ciety audience. Miss Bruére displays fine 
training, and although her voice is limited 
in range it makes up in sweetness and 
style what it lacks in power. Elizabeth 
Patterson Sawyers accompanied the singer 
in a most sympathetic manner. Two of the 
songs on the program were composed by 
Miss Sawyer and were accorded a most 
enthusiastic reception. 

On the Thursday evening following 
Maud Dammasch, who has been studying 
in Dresden, Germany, for the past two 
years, made her initial bow to a large au- 
dience of invited friends at Arion Hall 
Her voice is a beautiful mezzo-soprano, of 
good range, showing plainly the German 
school] of voice production, and her songs 
in this language were especially pleasing 
She was assisted by Maud Bell, pianist 


\lthough her study has been entirely in 
Portland, Miss Bell plays in a most fin- 
ished manner. 

The “Monday Musical Club” -held its 
first meeting of the season at Eiler’s Hall 
September 27. An enjoyable program was 
given. Especially well received were the 
Chopin numbers for piano played by Flor 
ence Jackson, a pupil of Edgar Coursen, 
and the songs of Agnes Howard, who 
made her first public appearance at that 
time. She is a pupil of Mrs. Edward 
\lden Beals, with whom her sister, Eliz 
abeth, received her vocal training. 

The Apollo Club, numbering more than 
fifty male singers, arranged for some 
splendid work for the season at its an- 
nual business meeting. 

Alice Juston, prominent in musical cir- 
cles, has gone to New York to pursue her 
vocal studies ae 


Jeanne Franko in New Studios 


Jeanne Franko, the well-known New 
York violinist and pianist, has returned 
from her Summer vacation, and has opened 
new studios at No. 164, West Seventy-ninth 
street, where she will conduct her work 
this season. Miss Franko has been success 
ful in teaching both the violin and the piano, 
and her classes this season are larger than 
ever before. 


The opera season at Turin, Italy, will 
open with “Tristan und Isolde.” 
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ORCHESTRAL, CHORAL AND OPERATIC MUSIC FOR ST. LOUIS 


Both Metropolitan and Manhattan Companies Rupected to Visit City—Symphony Society on Firm Basis, 
Will Have an Active Season—Amateur Musicians in Strong Organizations—Plans of 
the Apollo, Amphion and Morning Choral Clubs 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 11.—With the pros- 
pect of having both the Metropolitan and 
Manhattan Opera Companies here during 
the season, with the Coliseum established as 
a practical and commodious concert audi- 
torium and the Symphony Orchestra on a 
firmer basis than ever before, St. Louis 
will be amply provided with musical enter- 
tainment and uplift this coming year. 

It is especially gratifying to all concerned 
to note the manner in which the public is 
taking hold of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra. This, it is expected, will prove 
a stimulus to all other organizations, both 
choral and orchestral. 

The three principal choral organizations 
have all begun their rehearsals, and, as 
usual, the concerts given by them will be 
of high order. 

Then, too, St. Louis will be favored 
with visits by some of the most promi- 
nent soloists in the country. The New 
York .Symphony Orchestra, with Walter 
Damrosch, will appear here several times, 
assisted by world-famed soloists. This 
month alone Mme. Sembrich and Isadora 
Duncan will appear at separate perform- 
ances with the orchestra. It is impossible 
to announce at the present time the appear- 
ance of any other outside orchestras. 

Perhaps the most important event of 
recent years in musical circles here was 
the appointment of Loudon Charlton, of 
New York City, as manager of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Charlton 
was quick to recognize the position of St. 
Louis as a musical center, and in conse- 
quence has opened a permanent office here. 
David Montagnon, who has been associated 
with Mr. Charlton for some time, has taken 
charge, and all of the Western booking 
will be done from this office. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra has 
been enlarged to sixty-five men, and the 
examinations leading to the selection of 
new men this year have been more rigid 
than ever. The society will open its thirti- 
eth season with a concert on November 5. 
After two years of careful and systematic 
training under Max Zach, who will again 
have the directorship of the orchestra, much 
is expected of that body. Mr. Zach 
excels as a program’ builder, and while 
never descending from a high artistic stan- 
dard, he manages to present works of a 
popular nature in the best sense of that 
word. There will be eight regular sub- 
scription concerts: November 5 and 25, De- 


cember 19, January 6 and 27, February 17, 
March 10 and 25, and “Pop” concerts on 
Sunday afternoons, when lighter programs 
will be rendered. 





MAX ZACH 


Director of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra 


The “pops” have been a decided success 
during the last two years, and it is ex- 
pected that the desire for good music at 
popular prices will be greater than ever 
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6 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


this season. At these concerts a local 
soloist is always engaged. 

Up to date the only soloists who have 
been contracted for are Dr. Ludwig Wiill- 
ner and Maud Powell. Others will be an- 
nounced later. 

Among the orchestral works planned for 
the season are: Bach, Suite in D Major; 
Beethoven, Symphony No. 6 (Pastorale) ; 
Dvorak, Symphony No. 5 (“From the New 
World”) ; Glazounow’s Symphony; D’Indy, 
“Variations Symphoniques’; Charbrier, 
“Marche Joyeuse,” “Rhapsodie Espafia”; 
Tschaikowsky, “Pathetic” Symphony. 

Following is a list of officers of the 
Symphony Society: Hanford Crawford, 
president; George D. Markham, vice-presi- 
dent ; Otto Bollman, treasurer; Max Zach, 
director. The executive committee consists 
of A. W. Douglas, chairman; Mrs. Philip 
N. Moore, Mrs. D. R. Calhoun, C. P. Sen- 
ter, Dr. Ernst Saxl, F. P. Crunden, Han- 
ford Crawford, O. F. Richards, L. H. 
Thompson and Hugo F. Koehler. There 
are eight standing committees for the sea- 
son. 

The St. Louis Amateur Orchestra has al- 
ready commenced its rehearsals, and is pre- 
paring for a busy season. This is an or- 
chestra composed of amateur musicians, 
who meet solely for the purpose of study- 
ing orchestral music. The orchestra is in- 
strumentally complete. Before he left this 
city, Alfred Ernst, who pronounced it to 
be “the best equipped and most talented 
amateur orchestra in the United States,” 
had charge of the organization. This year 
it will be under the direction of Frank 
Gecke, violinist, and former concert-master 
of the local symphony orchestra. The or- 
chestra meets regularly, and is composed 
of men and women who are examined by 
a board. There will be three concerts given 
during the Winter: in December, February 
and April. 

This orchestra, now in its sixth season, 
will be increased from forty-five to sixty 
members this year. A particular feature 
will again be the wood-wind quintet, a 
string quartet and a brass quintet. 

Officers of the society are: Alfred P. Heb- 
ard, president; Theodore W. Hallstrom, 
first vice-president; Louis P. Baitinger, sec- 
ond vice-president; John C. Walter, secre- 
tary, and A. John Molt, assistant secretary. 
The executive committee consists of three 
additional members. Special work which 
will be prepared consists of: Overture, 
“Ludmilla,” Glinka; three dances from 
“Henry VIII,” Edward German; “Polo- 


naise,” Schubert; César Franck’s Symphony 
in G Minor; and a selection from “Parsi- 
fal.” 

St. Louis is also proud of another ama- 
teur orchestra, the Orpheus Musical Soci- 
ety and Orchestra. The society is com- 
posed entirely of amateurs and includes 
also a full brass band. It is the intention 
later to still enlarge the club and organize 
a choral division. The orchestra, however, 
is at present the most important division. 
It is under the direction of Louis Retter, 
a well-known local musician. Concerts will 
be given during the season with local solo- 
ists. The principal number which will be 
performed is “Danza Peimontese,” by Sini- 
gaglia. 

The officers of the society are: William 
Zink, president; H. H. Stork, vice-presi- 
dent, O. S. Mears, secretary, and J. E. 
Hesse, treasurer. 

St. Louis is fortunate in having one of 
the best male choral societies in the country, 
the Apollo Club. This organization, which 
contains eighty active members, has been 
organized since 1893, and since the season 
1894-5 has been giving three concerts each 
season. The voices are all trained and the 
chorus embraces many of the leading vocal- 
ists in the city. The associate membership 
numbers 500. Charles Galloway is director 
of this organization. The concerts and so- 
loists announced are as follows: First con- 
cert, November 23, soloists, Ludwig Becker, 
violinist, concert-master of the Thomas 
Orchestra, and Oscar Seagle, baritone, of 
Paris. Second concert, February 1, soloists, 
Mme. Jane Osborne-Hannah, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; other 
soloists will be announced later. Third 
concert, April 12, soloists, Mme. Tilly Koe- 
nen, Dutch contralto, and another soloist 
to be announced later. 

The officers of the club are: Charles Wig- 
gins, president; W. K. Stannard, vice-presi- 
dent; T. J. Wright, secretary and treasurer. 
The executive committee consists of Jo- 
seph A. Buse, W. L. Chappell and John A. 
Rohan. 

While not as old as the Apollo Club, the 
Amphion Club will again make a formid- 
able bid for popular favor. It is also a 
male chorus and will this year be enlarged 
to eighty members. Alfred G. Robyn, the 
well-known composer, is the director of the 
club. No definite announcements have been 
made as to soloists. The concert dates are 
November 5, January 25 and April 5. 

Officers for the coming season are: Mur- 
ray Carleton, president; C. W. Jump, vice- 
president; F. A. Breckenkamp, treasurer ; 
E. J. Troy, secretary, and E. M. Dodge, 
librarian. 

Another of the leading musical societies 
is the Morning Choral Club, an organiza- 
tion of 125 active and 450 associate mem- 
bers. The active members include many of 
St. Louis’ foremost society women. The 
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chorus consists of eighty trained voices and 
the examining board is one of the strictest 
in this city. Charles Galloway is the direc- 
tor of this excellent organization. The club 
holds its rehearsals in the mornings. Three 
large concerts are given with prominent so- 
loists, two being given this year in the even- 
ing and one in the morning. Besides these 
there will be three morning concerts for 
members and their friends. Herbert With- 
erspoon has been engaged for the first con- 
cert, which wil] be given during thes morn- 
ing of October 25 in the Wednesday Club 














CHARLES GALLOWAY 


Director of the Apollo and Morning 
Choral Clubs of St. Louis 


Auditorium. Reed Miller, tenor, has been 
secured for the evening concert of January 
11. The third soloist has not been an- 
nounced. It has been the custom for sev- 
eral years to give one performance in the 
nature of a novelty for the associate mem- 
bers only. Burlesques on grand opera, mu- 
sical comedies and plays have been given 
from time to time. 


Mrs. Halsey C. Ives is president; Mrs. 
W. F. Swigley, first vice-president ; Mrs. W. 
A. McCandless, second vice-president; 


Grace Taussig, recording secretary, and 
Mrs. David Bixby, corresponding secre- 
tary. 

St. Louis is justly proud of the Knights 
of Columbus Choral Club and Gregorian 
Choir, an organization composed of about 


110 male voices, mostly amateurs. The 
club is under the personal direction of 
Father Leo Manzetti, formerly choirmaster 
to Pope Pius X. Besides having a large 
répertoire of songs the club is perhaps the 
only organization in this country, and with 
few exceptions in the world, rendering 
modern Gregorian music. The translation 
for each day in the year differs, and it is 
therefore necessary for the choir to learn 
new Latin texts and new essential melodies 
for each day. Two concerts, the first in 
the first week in December and the second 
about the second week in May, will be 
given with soloists of international fame. 
Contracts have also been signed for con- 
certs in Kansas City on February 7 and 
Springfield, Ill., during Easter week. 
Following are the officers for the coming 
season: Charles Milligan, president; J. B. 
Vogelsang, vice-president; W. J. Donohoe, 
secretary and treasurer, and Arthur J. 
Ryan, chairman of the executive committee. 
In addition to the above societies and 
their concerts, the city will have its full 
quota of private recitals, both vocal and 
instrumental. Of especial interest will be 
the piano recitals of Ernest R. Kroeger, the 
composer-pianist, who has done a great 
work in the introduction of American com- 
positions here. Bm. W. C. 





A FOOLISH SUPERSTITION 


“Why Do People Believe Foreign Music 
Study Best?” Asks Josef Hofmann 


“What is the reason,” asks Josef Hof- 
mann, writing in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, “for this curious and out-of-date su- 
perstition that music can be studied better 
abroad than in America?” 

“T have personally known,” continues the 
famous pianist, “not fewer than five Amer- 
ican teachers who have struggled here for 
many a year without gaining that high rec- 
ognition which they deserve. And now 
Now they are in the various capitals ri 
Europe, receiving the highest fees that were 
ever paid for instruction; and they receive 


” 


these high fees from American students 
who throng their studios. That the indif 
ference of their compatriots drove these 


men practically out of their country proved 
to be of advantage to them; but how ought 
those to be regarded who failed to keep 
them here? The wrong is irreparable in 
that these men do not think of returning to 
America except as visitors. The duty of 
American students and lovers of good 
music is to see to it that such capable teach 
ers as are still here should remain here. 
The mass of emigration to Europe of our 
music students should cease. 





Old Music Adapted to Modern Concert 
Halls 


Following the example of Fritz Kreisler, 
the famous violinist, in adapting good old 
music for performance in modern concert 
halls, Schott’s S6hne in Mainz have recently 
issued eight pieces arranged for violin and 
piano by Willy Burmeister. They are a 
sarabande by Handel; menuet, * Andale 


gavotte, Méhul; menuet, Mozart ; contre- 
tanz, Beethoven; menuet, Dussek ; capriccio, 
Haydn; menuetto, Milandre. Mr. Bur- 


meister will be heard in the United States 
and Canada next season. 
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FOX-BUONAMICI 


PORTLAND AWAKENS TO FALL FESTIVAL 


Annual Feast of Music Brings Musicians Back from Vacations and 
Causes Studios to Reopen—Organizations Plan Season’s Programs 


PorTLAND, Me., Oct. 12.—Though Port- date his increased classes; Frank L. Rankin, 

land possesses a genuine all-the-year-round Who is one of the best known pianists and 
4 . teachers in the city; Helen La ‘lwell, 
musical atmosphere, there is an undefinable y > mson Elwe 


: ‘ , who makes a feature of training pupils for 
something about the Fall festival that inten- _gublic performance; Howard R. Stevens, 
sifies the musical feeling and causes’ the 


teacher of voice; Frederic Kennedy, also a 
studios to open, the pupils to practise with 


vocal teacher; Martha B. Hawes, voice 

‘ teacher; Florence Woodbury, Henrie ). 
renewed vigor and the regular season to Ey eon rag ury, Henrietta I 
start in full swing. With the choruses as- 


sembling from all of the nearby towns, 
with the great artists arriving, the coming 
of the orchestra and the thousands of vis 
itors, Portland begins its Winter’s music 
with a burst of enthusiasm that carries it 
far toward the Spring. 

The musical and general direction of the 
festival is, of course, in the hands of 
George R. Chapman, but he has had a 
worthy assistant in the person of George 
E. Smith, the president of the Portland 
Festival Chorus! As chief officer of the 
largest chorus, and as a resident of the city, 
Mr. Smith has been invaluable in his pro 
motion of the festivals. 

_ Among the important all Winter musical 
influences is the Kotzschmar Club, founded 





in honor of Herm: nn Kotzschm: ir, for 
years the leading musician in this city. The 
club meets monthly to study and discuss 


various musical questions and to listen to 
well-constructed programs. The club, which 
is in its tenth season, has the following 
officers: President, Dr. Latham True; vice- 
president, secretary, Benja 





C. R. Cressey; 
GEORGE E. SMITH 


the Portland Festival 
Chorus 


Rice, Jennie King Bragdon, Karl Lister 
Tower, Helen R. Cressey and Helen Foster 
The Choral Art Society, under the direc 
tion of Albert W. Snow, of Boston, will 
resume regular rehearsals in November, at 
its rooms in the Steinert Building. The 
first concert will be given in December and 
will consist of a miscellaneous program 
with foreign soloists. me & oe 


President of 





EDWARD STRONG IN DEMAND 


New York Tenor Is a Favorite on Lists 
of Choral Societies 


Edward Strong, the well-known tenor, 
has returned to New York to a large class 
of pupils, after a delightful Summer spent 
in Minnesota. Few singers have been more 
uniformly successful in recent years than 
Mr. Strong, and the coming season promises 
to keep him busy. 





Mr. Strong has appeared with many of 

L. B. CAIN the leading clubs of the country, among 

A Leading Musician of Portland them the Handel and Haydn Society of 
sd Boston, the Worcester, Mass., Choral So- 


ciety (four times); the Minneapolis Phil- 
harmonic, the St. Paul Choral Society, Mil 
waukee Musical Society, the Oberlin Choral 
Union, Toronto Festiva! Chorus, Montreal 
Choral Society, Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra (two Spring tours), the Pittsburg Fes- 
tival Orchestra, the Wednesday Club of 
Richmond, etc. He will make a Western 
trip in December and again in February, ap- 
pearing with the Evanston Musical Union, 
etc. 


min Ward; 
directors, L. 
bert Brinler. 


treasurer, F. A. Thompson; 
B. Cain, J. O. Burke and Al- 
The essayists for the Winter 
will be L. C. Wilson, William Cousens, C. 
F, Jones, Dr. True, Professor Butterfield, 
Robert Thomes, R. A. Thompson and C. R. 
Cressey. 

The numerous professional musicians in 
Portland are returning from their Summer 
vacations and are opening their studios. 
Without exception they report large enroll- 
ments in their classes and anticipate suc- 


cessful seasons. Among those who have Samuel Bovy, who was the French con- 
already begun work may be named Dr. ductor at the Metropolitan three years ago, 
Latham True, Llewellyn Cain, who has is to be at the Reyal Opera in Antwerp this 


greatly enlarged his studios to accommo- _ season. 
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The Following Distinguished Artists 


FOR THE SEASON 1909-10 








Now on her transcontinental 
tour, to continue throughout 
the season. Assisting artists, 
Mr. Francis Rogers, baritone, 


m and Mr. Frank La Forge, 


pianist. New York Recital, 
November 9. 
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de Moss 
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Foremost among Oratorio So- 
pranos. Available through 
out the season. 













The young Russian pianist 









Lunn 





America February 1 to April 
15. Concert, Recital, Oratorio. 


Mme. Johanna Now on tour. New York Re- Miss Tina opened her season brilliantly 
Gadski cital, October 31. With Met- Lerner da tha Weieitar Pelkivnl. 
ropolitan Opera Co., Novem- ie She will remain in America 

ber to April. s | + \ the entire season. 
Mme. Louise The famous English prima England's leading Oratorio 
Mr. Dalton . . ; 
Kirkby- donna contralto will be in Bass-baritone will be in this 

y Baker 





country from February 1 to 
the close of the season. 








Mr. David 


Bispham 





Opened New York concert 
season with a magnificent 
Recital October 10. Will de- 
vote his entire season to con- 
certizing. 


The 
Flonzaley 


Quartet 





Tour booked solid to the 
Pacific Coast. New York 
Concerts January 11, 
February 1 and March 1. 
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NEW YORK 


America’s foremost tenor will 
give his annual New York 
Recital October 17. Avail- 
able throughout the season 
for Recital and Oratorio. 





St. Louis 
Symphony 
Orchestra 









A Symphonic organization of 
the foremost rank, under the 
baton of Max Zach. 
tour now booking. 






Spring 
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Arral 





First New York 
at Carnegie Hall, Sunday after- 
noon, October 24th, with The 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra. 


appearance 
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NOTED ARTISTS FOR 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Local Musical Club Will Bring 
Wuliner, Elman, Busoni and 
Kneisel Quartet to City 


CoLoraApo Sprincs, Cor., Oct. 5—Through 
the announcement of plans for the coming 
season, local musicians, organizations and 
qmanagers promise a period of musical ac- 
tivity unrivaled in the history of music in 
the Pike’s Peak region. 

New 
plated, 


organizations are being contem- 


while the old ones are busily en- 
gaged perfecting their various plans of 
action. Schools and private teachers re- 
port conditions favorable for an uncom- 
monly successful season, and concert-goers 
are eagerly awaiting the offerings promised 
by local managers. 

The Colorado Springs Musical Club, 
under the guidance of its new president, 
Josephine Trott, begins its seventeenth sea- 
son of effort next month with its member- 
ship and finances in a flourishing condition. 
This society is responsible to a great ex- 
tent for creating an interest among music- 
lovers in the best works of American and 
European composers, and through its series 
of fortnightly recitals, including a program 
of opera selections, one for the works of 
local composers and an artist series of 
concerts, the club seeks to satisfy this 
growing demand. 

This year’s course will be opened on 
January 3 by Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, the 
noted lieder singer. Mischa Elman, the 
famous Russian violinist, is booked for 
February 4, and Ferruccio Busoni, the pi- 
anist, will conclude the series on March 31. 

Following the appearance of these ar- 
tists the Kneisel Quartet will be brought 
here on April 27 through the efforts of 
Wilhelm Schmidt, the pianist and teacher, 
and Robert Slack, the Denver impresario. 

H. Howard Brown, the former New 
York baritone and teacher, promises to 
enliven the Christmas season with a pro- 
duction of Handel’s “Messiah” and with a 
work for children’s voices. In addition 
to his duties as director of music at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Mr. Brown will 
direct the chorus being organized for the 
first annual music festival which is planned 
for May, 1910, when several standard ora- 
torios are to be given. 

Among the church organists and directors 
of music who will contribute to the sea- 
son’s offerings is Bertram T. Wheatley, or- 
ganist of St. Stephen’s Church, whose popu- 
lar series of organ recitals has already be- 
gun, and who will produce with an aug- 
mented choir several oratorios and can- 
tatas during the year, among them being 
Gaul’s “Holy City,” Dr. Charles W. 
Pearce’s “Christmas Cantata,” and Stain- 
er’s “Crucifixion.” Clarence D. Sears, 
organist of Grace Episcopal Church, has 
announced a series of monthly cantatas 
which covers a period from November to 
the following May. Mrs. E. E. Taliaferro, 
soprano and director of music at the First 
Congregational Church, will continue the 
series of monthly Sunday evening musi- 
cales which have in the past proved highly 
successful undertakings. In addition to 
Mrs, Taliaferro, the quartet at this church 
consists of Josephine Comstock, contralto; 
W. E. Pettit, tenor, and George H. Hemus, 
bass. E. W. Hille is the organist. 

Frederic Ayres, whose compositions are 
attracting deserved attention in this country 
and abroad, and who is winning new laurels 
as a theorist and lecturer, promises food 
for the intellectual musician through a 
series of twelve musical lectures. 

Josephine Trott, the new president of 
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the Musical Club, and director of the Stu- 
dents’ Orchestra, has begun rehearsals with 
the latter organization in preparation for 
several prospective concert appearances. 

In referring to this list of active musi- 
cians, mention should be made of the 
prominent local teachers whose efforts in 
elevating the standard of music in this 
city are earning them just recompense. 
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Directing in Colorado Springs 
Schmidt, teachers of piano; H. Howard 
Brown, Mrs. H. H. Seldomridge, Mrs. E. 
Kk. Taliaferro, Virginia Grey Estill, Mrs. 
Charles Arnold Logan, Mrs. George M. 
Perry and Mrs. A. Hamilton, teachers 
of voice; Josephine Trott, Mame H. Bris- 
coe and Edwin Dietrich, teachers of vio- 
lin; Frederic Ayres, teacher of the theory 
of music. W. S. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 





The Bloch Publishing Company, of New 
York, has issued a Jewish hymnal for re- 
ligious schools, edited and compiled by 
Henry L, Gideon. Mr. Gideon is the first 
conspicuous example of an American mu- 
sician of Jewish birth to devote himself to 
the serious study of synagogue music, 
ancient and modern. As Fellow in Music 
from Harvard University, he has spent 
several seasons in France and Germany, 
observing the musical and religious life of 
those countries and studying the subject of 
church music. Upon his return he was ap- 
pointed choirmaster and organist of the 
[emple Israel in Boston, which post he 
holds to-day. 

Che text of this useful work is carefully 
selected from masterpieces of hymnology, 
including the best work of Jewish authors. 
The musical arrangement of the hymns is 
simple, and makes no severe demands upon 
the ability of average pianists. The voice 
part is kept in a practicable and medium 
range. 

An editorial foreword calls particular at- 
tention to the Hebrew hymns, which are 
not the hackneyed German melodies that 
slipped too often into the Temple reper- 
tory under the guise of “traditional melo- 
dies.” 

” * * 


of New York, have 
published a sacred cantata, “Bethany,” in 
two parts, for soli and chorus of mixed 
voices, for organ, piano or orchestral ac- 
companiment. 
The text was 
Madoc, and the 
W. Rhys-Herbert. 


J. Fischer & Bro., 


written by William A. 
music was composed by 


The scenes of the work are laid in Beth- 
any, where Jesus often found rest and 
comfort at the home of Mary and Martha. 
Part I deals with the visit of the disciples 
from Jerusalem, who, in the presence of 
the Master, seek His words of truth and 
wisdom and are taught the parable of the 
Good Shepherd. Part II opens with the 
news brought to Jesus of the sickness and 
death of Lazarus and the sorrow in the 
Bethany home. The raising of Lazarus, the 
dialogue with Martha concerning the Res- 
urrection and the departure of Jesus to the 
hills are features of the second part, which 
ends with the final rejoicing of the disciples 
and the hope that the Kingdom of God will 
be established upon earth. 

The text is a free versification of the 
biblical episodes involved. The music is 
simply and directly melodious, the voice 
leadings being so managed as to present 
very few difficulties to average singers. It 
is an eminently practical work, and will 
probably have a wide hearing. 

x * * 


In the preface to his new book on “Han- 
del,” just published in the “New Library of 
Music” series, the author, R. A. Streatfield, 
says: “It is the inner meaning of Handel's 
music and its power of searching the pro- 
foundest recesses of the soul that I have 
endeavored to elucidate. * * * I have 
tried to find the man Handel in his music, 
to trace his character, his view of life, his 
thoughts, feelings and aspirations as they 
are set forth in his works.” 


Jomelli’s Northwestern Tour 
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wil] sing during the 
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Mme. season opened at the 
October 8, after which 
Northwest, where she 
month of October at 


Pullman, Wash., 18; 


| 


Spokane, Wash., 20; Seattle, Wash., 22; 
Victoria, B. C., 25; Vancouver, B. C., 26; 
Tacoma, Wash., 27; Portland, Ore., 28. 
Jomelli then makes a tour down the Pacific 
Coast, returning East for the mid-Winter 
season. 


Jascha Bron Sails on the “Carmania” 


Jascha Bron, the violinist, sails for Amer- 
ica on October 26, on the Carmania, imme- 


diately following his début in London on 
the 24th. He is under the management of 
R. E. Johnston. 


Rutland Boughton, the English composer, 
has just completed what he calls a “choral 
drama” on an Arthurian subject. 
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DUDLEY BUCK DEAD 
AT AGE OF SEVENTY 


Long and Distinguished Career as 
Composer, Organist and Director 
Ended at Son’s Home 


In the death on October 5 of Dudley 
Buck, Ameriea lost one of its most emi- 
nent organists and composers, whose career 
of fame began when an “American school” 
of music was still unthought of. An ardent 
worker throughout his long and busy life, 
Mr. Buck’s compositions were many and of 
varied description, and were included on 
concert and choral programs oftener, per- 
haps, than those of any other American 
composer. Death occurred suddenly at the 
home in West Orange, N. J., of his son, 
Dudley Buck, Jr., the violinist. The com- 
poser was born at Hartford, Conn., March 
10, 1839, and celebrated his seventieth 
birthday last Spring in Dresden. He is 
survived by his wife, who was Miss Mary 
E. Van Wagner, and to whom he was mar- 
ried in 1865 at Hartford; two sons, Dr. 
Edward T. Buck, of Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Dudley Buck, Jr., who has a studio in Car- 
negie Hall, and one daughter, Mrs. Francis 
Blossom, of Orange, N. J. 

Buck’s father was a shipping merchant, 
and planned a similar career for his son. 
One day a youthful schoolfellow lent Dud- 
ley a flute. There is a legend that the boy 
musician’s thoughtfulness for others ran to 
the extreme of doing his practice on the 
flute high up on the branch of a cherry 
tree, so that his first false notes would not 
annoy the family as much as they annoyed 
himself. Evidently he progressed rapidly, 
for on his twelfth birthday he got a flute of 
his own as a present. Later he was given 
a melodeon, upon which he practised the 
masses of Mozart and Haydn and Handel’s 
choruses. 

The piano that came to him when he was 
sixteen drove from the boy’s head any last 
thoughts he may have had of shipping and 
accounts. A music teacher in Hartford 
named Babcock took Dudley in charge then 
to give him his first lessons. About this 
time he entered Trinity College, Hartford, 
and soon afterward took up his studies as 
organist of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Hartford. 

It was evident to his parents by this time 
that the youth’s life work was music, and 
they determined that his training should be 
of the best. Wherefore he was taken out 
of Trinity in his junior year-and sent to 
the Leipsic Conservatory when nineteen 
years old. There he met as fellow-students 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, Carl Rosa, John Fran- 
cis Barnett, S. B. Mills, Madeline Schiller, 
after whom he named his daughter, and 
others who later became famous. 

Mr. Buck’s early teachers included Mo- 
ritz Hauptman in harmony and Ernst 
Friedrich Richter, writer and musician. 
Julius Rietz, friend of Mendelssohn, in- 
structed him in orchestration, and his piano 
instructions were directed by Moscheles 
and Plaidy. The student later went to 
Dresden to study the organ under the 
noted organist, Johann Gottlob Schneider. 





About the same time Dr. Rietz, his old in- 
structor at Leipsic, moved to Dresden and 
continued to watch over the young Ameri- 
can’s musical training. After his three 
years of German training Mr. Buck (char- 
acteristically modest, he never wanted to 
be called Dr. Buck) studied for a year in 
Paris. 

He returned to America in 1862, and 
after the death of his parents went to Chi- 
cago aS organist, composer and teacher. 
The Chicago fire destroyed his effects, in- 
cluding the manuscripts of several unfin- 
ished compositions. After the fire Mr. 
Buck went to Boston as organist of St. 
Paul’s Church there. Later he became or- 
ganist of Boston’s Music Hall, the highest 





honor a Boston musician could attain at 
that time. 

While he was adding to his reputation in 
Boston he attracted the attention of the 
late Theodore Thomas, who was then con- 
ducting the concerts at the Central Park 
Garden in this city. Mr. Thomas in 1875 
invited Mr. Buck to become his assistant 
conductor. The young composer accepted, 
but not until he had first gone to Cincinnati 
as organist of the May festival. 

Mr. Buck’s fame became international 
when he was invited to compose the can- 
tata for the opening of the Centennial Ex- 
position. He took Sidney Lanier’s poem, 
“The Centennial Meditation of Columbia,” 
and set it to music. Upon the opening of 
the exposition Mr. Thomas mounted the 
platform before a chorus of 800 and an 
orchestra of 150 and conducted the work. 
Public, musicians and critics praised the 
cantata highly and Mr. Buck’s fame was 
established. 

Cincinnati wanted Mr. Buck to take per- 
manent charge of her new music hall in 
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Ernest Hutcheson 


1878, but he had previously decided to ac- 
cept a call from Holy Trinity Church, 
Brooklyn, to become the organist and mu- 
sical director, and this was the beginning of 
his long musical career in Brooklyn as or- 
ganist and as director of the Apollo Club 
of Brooklyn. He took charge of the music 
in Plymouth Church in May, 1902, after a 
service of twenty-two years at Holy Trin- 
ity. Thereafter he divided his time between 
Europe and America, the “playtime” of his 
life, as he called it. 

The important compositions of Dudley 
Buck are of various kinds. The greater 
number are vocal, sacred and secular. He 
composed “The Legend of Don Munio,” a 
dramatic cantata, in 1874, the text of which 
is a metrical phrasing of his own from 
Washington Irving’s “Alhambra.” His set- 
ting of the forty-sixth psalm for solos, 
chorus and orchestra and his symphonic 
overture to Scott’s “Marmion” are familiar. 
Thomas brought out the “Marmion” with 
the Philharmonic Society of Brooklyn. 

Five verses by the late Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman were set to music by Mr. 
Buck, one of which, “Creole Lover’s Song,” 
soon became very popular. His setting of 
Longfellow’s “Golden Legend” won the 
$1,000 prize offered by the Cincinnati Mu- 
sical Festival Association years ago against 
twenty competitors. His largest work, 
“Light of Asia,” was published and first 
performed in London in 1886. He wrote 
one comic opera score to a book written 
by W. A. Croffut. 

Mr. Buck’s literary works include “Dic- 
tionary of Musical Terms” and “Influence 
of the Organ in History.” 

Mr, Buck’s funeral was held at Grace 
Church, Orange, N. J., last Saturday after- 
noon. 

Out of respect to the memory of Mr. 
Buck the musical service at All Souls’ 
Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, was 
devoted to compositions of the great com- 
poser. The following program was given: 


Prelude, Impromptu-Pastorale; anthem, ‘Festival 
Te Deum,” in Flat; soprano solo, “‘My Re- 
deemer and My Lord;” choir hymn, “Lead, Kindly 
Light;”’ postlude, “March Triumphal.” 





The “World’s” Tribute to Dudley Buck 
[From the New York World.] 

The late Dudley Buck left almost no 
field of musical composition untouched, but 
it is his legacy of sacred music which is 
most valuable. He enriched church music 
with innumerable chorals, anthems and vol- 
untaries, together with cantatas and orato- 
rios, and contributed greatly to the dignity 
and quality of American religious music. 
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Mile. L’Huillier Will Retire from Opera 
Company to Marry 


Cupid may be blamed for the fact that 
Mlle. Isabelle L’Huillier, the youthful so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
will not be heard among the company’s 
forces this season. 

Mile. L’Huillier has notified Mr. Dippel 
that it will be impossible for her to return 
to the fold. She states that she is engaged 
to wed an American who met her in New 
York and followed her to Berlin, where his 
wooing finally won her consent. 

Mile. L’Huillier made her greatest suc- 
cess last season in “Tiefland.” 





Lina Abarbanell in “The Love Cure” 


Lina Abarbanell made her first appear- 
ance as the heroine of “The Love Cure” at 
the New Amsterdam Theater Monday eve- 
ning. At the Metropolitan Mme. Abar- 
banell sang Hansel in “Hansel und Gretel” 
and in “The Merry Widow” she was Sonia. 
She was chosen for the réle of Nellie 
Vaughn in “The Love Cure” last March, 
but illness kept her in Berlin. Elgie Bowen, 
who has been successful in the part, will 
be seen in another Savage production. 





Werrenrath’s Mendelssohn Hall Recital 


Reinald Werrenrath, the popular and tal- 
ented young baritone, will be heard in re- 
cital in Mendelssohn Hall on the evening 
of Occover 26. Charles Albert Baker will 
be the accompanist. Special features of the 
program will be Grieg songs in Scandina- 
vian and a group of Harriet Ware’s songs, 
with the composer at the piano. 

Mr. Werrenrath wil] shortly make a tour 
of three or four weeks through the Middle 
West, including cities in Ohio, Hllinois, 
Michigan, Iowa and Missouri. 


SHUBERTS 10 GIVE 
OPERA IN NEW YORK 


Productions in English—Campanini 
at Its Head-—-Site Secured 
Near New Theater 


Despite denials from Jacob Shubert, the 
report has gained much weight that the the- 
atrical firm of that name is contemplating, 
aye, really planning, a plunge into grand 
opera production. Authoritative sources have 
it that the property on West Sixty-third 
street, just off Central Park, and directly 
opposite the New Theater, will be the 
site of the home of these enterprises. The 
operas, it is said, will be given in English, 
and Cleofonte Campanini, lately of the 
Manhattan Opera House and now conduct- 
ing at the San Carlo, in Naples, will be the 
musical and artistic director. 

Title to five lots, on which apartment 
houses stand, was taken on September 3 
by Sarah Shubert from Orlando C. Ben- 
nett, a mortgage for $310,000 figuring in the 
transaction. It is purposed to construct a 
theater with a seating capacity of 2,500 and 
a stage big enough for elaborate mount- 
ings. 

In addition to the standard repertory it 
is said that in case Campanini is engaged 
the house will offer novelties. 

The interest shown by the New York 
opera-going public in the promised produc- 
tion in English of Goldmark’s “The Cricket 
on the Hearth,” and Converse’s “The Pipe 
of Desire,” and Humperdinck’s “Children 
of the King” by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company increases the belief that the time is 
near at hand for regular seasons of opera 
in our language. 

The first performances in the Shubert 
opera house are scheduled for next Fall. 
By that time a company excelling any that 
ever sang in English here will have been 
formed, it is announced. 

Ralph Edmunds, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and recently with 
the Italian organization in the Academy of 
Music, sailed recently for Europe. One of 
his objects, it is said, is to canvass the 
foreign field for principals suitable to ap- 
pear in the new company. The purpose is 
to give performances equal to the best ever 
given at popular prices and to surpass those 
of the company which Henry W. Savage 
conducted for years. The material avail- 
able for the company is plentiful, for there 
are enough American singers alone to per- 
mit of giving sterling performances for 
twenty weeks in the year. 

At the end of each season the company 
will make a tour. 





Artists at the Rubinstein 


Concerts 


William R. Chapman has arranged with 
R. E. Johnston for a number of his artists 
for the Rubinstein Club concerts at the 
Waldorf-Astoria: Saturday afternoon, No- 
vember 13, Jascha Bron, violinist; Saturday 
afternoon, December 11, Charlotte Macon- 
da, coloratura soprano; Tuesday evening, 
December 14, Lilla Ormond, mezzo-so- 
prano; Saturday afternoon, January 8, 
Gertrude Peppercorn, pianist; Tuesday eve- 
ning, February 8, Mme. Jomelli, soprano; 
Saturday afternoon, February 12, Mme. 
Lehmann, with quartet and Albert Hole; 
Tuesday evening, April 12, Mme. Langen- 
dorff, soprano. 


Johnston 





Mme. Nordica’s Concert Tour 


A big crowd was at the Grand Central 
station October 7 to see Mme. Lillian Nor- 
dica off on her Middle Western concert 
tour. So interested were two negro porters 
in seeing the singer in her car that they 
ran their truck off the causeway and spilled 
about twenty trunks. Mme. Nordica gave 
her first concert in Bradford, Pa., before 
an enormous audience, and followed it with 
equally successful recitals in other cities 
of the Middle West. Her only New York 
recital will be given on the afternoon of 
November 11, in Carnegie Hall. 


Teresa Carrefio’s son, Giovanni Car- 
reiio-Tagliapietra, who is studying for the 
operatic stage, is said to possess a rich 
bass-baritone voice. 
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STRAUSS TO RESCUE OF THE CRITICS 





Composer of “Elektra’’ Believes in Them and Their Work—His 
Genial Attitude Toward Strictures Concerning His Own Creations 
—Soon to Experiment with Comic Opera 


By Ludwig Karpath 
Translated by Edwin Hughes 


“You couldn’t possibly do anything more 
stupid!” said Richard Strauss. 

That was the composer’s answer to a 
confident young associate in music who had 
told inint how deeply he had studied all the 
Strauss works, industriously he 
was striving to follow in the Strauss foot- 
steps. 

“If you are anxious to learn something, 
go and buy the symphonies and quartets of 


Mozart, but give my things a wide berth; 
they are not for such young persons as 
you.” Thus spake Zarathustra! 

The remark was characteristic of a man 
who not only can reject undigested flattery, 
but who knows how to appraise criticism of 
himself, favorable or unfavorable, at its 
true value and entirely without personal 
feeling or resentment. 

Whatever one may say for or against 
Strauss’s music, one has to admit that he 
is personally the most genial and modest of 
men. It is nearly ten years since I first met 
him, and in all that time he has never given 
the slightest indication that he cherished 
any ill feeling on account of unfavorable 
criticism of his works. There may, of 
course, be those who would say that -it 
would not become him to wear an injured 
air, and that he does not concern himself 
anyway with what the critics have to say. 
But they are wrong. Richard Strauss reads 
critiques—even if he does not have them 
collected for him by the clipping bureau. 

Last year I made the modest remark in 
one of the Munich papers that I already 
trembled to think of the next Philharmonic 
concert, in which the “Symphonia Domes- 
tica” was again to be produced. A few 
weeks later I saw Strauss in the Café Im- 
perial in Vienna. “You can’t get by here!” 
said he, cordially, and invited me to take a 
seat at his table. 

Thinking from his attitude that he knew 
nothing about my remark, I began a gen- 
eral conversation. The composer, Hermann 
Bischoff, whose symphony Strauss had di- 
rected at the concert, was also there. Strauss 
praised Bischoff’s work enthusiastically, 
laughed in his youthful way over the oldest 
anecdotes, broke a lance for Mahler and 
spoke kindly of the talent of Arnold Schén- 
berg. 

The time flew by during this interesting 
hour in the café. Then, all of a sudden, my 
fate seemed doomed to be fulfilled. In ten- 
der, flute-like tones, softly and rather ap- 
prehensively, it came from his lips: 

“Oh, yes! what I wanted also to ask you; 
you have recovered from the terrors of the 
‘Domestica’ ?” 

It was certainly a well-timed shot—real 
Strauss. Only this time it was reversed— 
consonance first and then dissonance. [| 
composed myself quickly. 

“Yes, as that was nearly six weeks ago, 
I have entirely recovered,” I replied. 

Strauss laughed in a pure triad—and so 
remained true to his method: altered 
chords, with satisfactory resolutions. 

That I had now come to understand and 
to enjoy the “Domestica” more fully I did 
not dare to say, for I feared that Strauss 
would use the remark as a text on the in- 
consequence of criticism. However, his 
preface to Schmidt’s excellent work, “Aus 
dem Musikleben der Gegenwart,” is suff- 
cient indication that his ideas about the 
problems of criticism are those of an artist 
of the very first rank. He holds to the 


and how 


proposition that critical opinions not only 
may be looked into, but ought to, having 
reference, of course, to those critics only 
who are fully equipped for their task and 
who give to their.readers their impressions 
in an urbane form. 

And not only does the composer of “Elek- 
tra” not scorn his critics, but he believes 
that the members of this much misunder- 
stood calling should make it their business 


understand the knack of returning to the 
consonance at just the proper moment.” 
Yes, you are right. I am indeed a sup- 
porter of the principle of tonality, however 
much this may be denied by my adver- 
saries. But to produce contrasted effects is 
of the greatest importance. One cannot 
compose continually homophonically, nor 
continually polyphonically. All that real 
music demands must be shaped symphonic- 
ally; that is, polyphonically created, so that 
even the voice upon the stage must be re- 
garded as one of the component parts of 
the many-voiced composition. But when 
there comes a part of the poem which 
brings before the hearer a distinct event, 
then one must be unconditionally homo- 
phonic. An example of this is to be found 
in the first monologue in ‘Elektra.’ The 





Richard Strauss in His Studio 


to have a closer intercourse with compos- 
ers, so that they may obtain a peep into 
their workshops, their views and the trend 
of their ideas. 

This theme formed the beginning of an 
interesting conversation which I had with 
Strauss a short time ago. Afterward we 
came to speak about “Elektra.” 

“You must have torn me into little 
shreds,” remarked the composer, referring 
to my criticism of the Dresden premiere. 

My reply was that, in exact accord with 
his own ideas of criticism, I had given 
merely my personal impressions, which in- 
deed were not very favorable. Again 
Strauss disarmed me with his geniality, and 
we passed to other topics. I reminded him 
of the first presentation of “Feuersnot” in 
1g01, at Dresden, which but a few attended. 
Of the many who witnessed the premiéres 
of “Salomé” and “Elektra” there was not a 
trace. And yet “Feuersnot” was also a 
sensation. It was, in fact, the first work in 
which Richard Strauss began to tread new 
paths. 

“You see,” said Strauss, “you have to 
admit that ‘Feuersnot’ seems quite harmless 
to you to-day. I am convinced that in my 
latest effort I have succeeded in creating 
something new. When I first heard ‘Tristan 
und Isolde’ it seemed to me a complete 
chaos. And how clear and simple the works 
of Wagner appear to-day, even to those 
who were in just as much of a fog as my- 
self! That I write dissonances just on pur- 
pose is nonsense. I know in all my works 
of not a single place which I have ever felt 
as a disharmony.” 

“That,” said I, “is because, in spite of 
your most daring innovations, you are still 
a musician who believes in tonalities. You 


effect is lost if a work is composed through- 
out homophonically or throughout poly- 
phonically. Nothing has harmed the works 
of Liszt niore than the fact that they are 
so persistently homophonic, and nothing 
hinders the understanding of Bach so much 
as that master’s constant polyphony. The 
charm of contrast is lacking.” 

Strauss’s wife, the fotmer Weimar opera 
singer, Pauline de Ahna, and the best of all 
interpreters of her husband’s songs, here 
changed the subject to speak of their com- 
mon admiration for the Viennese writer, 
Edouard Potzl. 

“Yes,” said Strauss, 
Potzl’s works; we have 
many enjoyable hours.” 

“But,” said I, “Pétzl wages a most bitter 
war against all hypermodernists; their ar- 
tificiality, falseness and their folly are abso- 
lutely unbearable to him, although I think 
myself that one may be a strong opponent 
of the bedlamites of our day who want to 
tear down everything, and yet be a long 
way from what you would call a reaction- 


“both of us love 
him to thank for 


ary.” 
“You are quite right,” replied Strauss. 
“T also am not of the opinion, of course, 


that everything that is not understandable 
is necessarily good. Perhaps Potzl doesn’t 
like my music; but in any case I shall hold 
to my admiration of him.” 

“Your tolerance, Herr Dector, is refresh- 
ing,” I remarked. “I would be quite willing 
to have you give me an examination in har- 
mony and form, although I would not do 
so in the case of Arnold Schonberg, who 
recently challenged me to such a test on 
account of my having said, in a critique 
over his last quartet, that it was absolutely 
incomprehensible. Would you be ready, 


Herr Doctor,” I added, 
me such a test?” 

“So that I myself should fail in the ex- 
amination?” asked Strauss, shaking with 
laughter. “Do you think that I have the 
least idea of what harmony, sonata forms 
and such things mean? I would make a 
perfect ass of myself! You may publish 
that in a feuilleton, too, if you wish.” 

A query as to the composer’s future plans 
concluded the interview. 

“ hove scon to be able to write another 
opera,” said he. “Hofmannsthal showed me 
a sketch in Berlin a short time ago with 
which | was charmed, and which I begged 
him to complete. It will be a comic opera 
in three acts, the scene in Vienna.” 


jokingly, to give 





AMATEUR ORCHESTRA 


NOT AN 


Arnold Volpe Emphasizes Professional 
Standing of His Organization 


Mistaken conceptions of the character of 
the Volpe Symphony Orchestra are cor- 
rected by its leader, Arnold Volpe, in the 
following letter to the New York Sun: 

“In view of the prevalent erroneous ideas 
respecting the status of the Volpe Sym- 
phony Orchestra, I would herewith take the 
libe rty of delineating its position. 

“The organization is not in any way ama- 
teurish and its members, though young, are 
all professional musicians. It is maintained 
strictly on a professional basis, and its ar- 
tistic stature commends it to recognition 
with the other orchestral societies of New 
York City. 

“The opinion that the Volpe Orchestra 
was composed of non-professional members 
probably eventuated out of its confusion 
with the other body, namely, the Young 
Men’s Symphony Orchestra, which I was 
instrumental in organizing and of which I 
am still the musical director. This is truly 
a school for young students and amateurs 
who seek orchestral experience. In many 
cases it is the training ground for the more 
mature association, the Volpe Orchestra, as 
many of the former graduate into it after 
having achieved professional efficiency and 
standing.” 


RUSSO AT WALDORF CONCERT 


Manhattan Tenor’s Singing Captivates 
Officers of Italian Navy 


A pleasant incident of the stay in this 
city of the officers of the Italian ships of 
war during the recent celebration was fur- 
nished in the singing of Domencio Russo, 
tenor, of the Manhattan Opera Company, 
at a concert given Sunday evening, October 
3, by Mrs. Bacheller and others in the Wal- 
dort-Astoria Hotel. 

Mr. Russo’s numbers included an aria 
from Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine”’; Denza’s 
“Giulia”; “Le Donna e Mobile” from “Rig- 
oletto”; Tosti’s “Verrei”’; Rotoli’s “My 
Bride Shall Be My Flag”; “I Know,” Pe- 
ters, and d’Hardelot’s “Because.” 

He was in excellent voice and each selec- 
tion was greeted with salvos of applause. 

Leo Schulz, ’cellist, was another soloist. 
Mr. Benoist was the accompanist. 


Once Noted Singer Arrested for Begging 


“Alonzo Hatch?” repeated Magistrate 
House in the October 8 session of the 
Night Court, when a sorry looking old man 
was arraigned before him on a charge of 
“panhandling.” “Are you the Alonzo 
Hatch who once had international reputa- 
tion as a singer and who made thousands 
of dollars in tours of this country?” 

“Yes, | am that Alonzo Hatch,” answered 
the prisoner. “Drink put me where I 
am,” 

The Magistrate discharged him. 





Cologne has just heard Strauss’s “Elek- 
tra” for the first time. 
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OUR SPECIAL FALL ISSUE 

The present issue of MusicaL AMERICA has a signifi- 
cance far beyond its size, the many interesting features 
which it contains, the large amount of valuable matter, 
the pictures. Even to those who will only cursorily 
turn over the pages, which are principally concerned 
in outlining the plans for the musical season all over 
the United States, the tremendous growth of the musical 
life of this country must be apparent. This growth is 
shown by the formation of new orchestras, choral 
bodies, musical societies, as well as by the establish- 
ment of new music conservatories and schools. It all 
means that music is no longer the cult of a select few, 
but has become part of the life of the people. 

The astonishing musical uplift of the last few years 
shows, first, that the field was ready, and secondly, that 
we Americans, as soon as assured of material pros- 
perity, are ready to devote ourselves to artistic culture, 
especially in the direction of music, with the same 
energy and enterprise that have characterized our work 
in industrial and commercial fields. Instead of saying, 
as some have done, that we are changing our attitude 
from one of pure commercialism, it is more true to say 
that the problems before the American people in the 
way of transportation, roads, building houses, canals, 
were so tremendous that the arts were necessarily 
neglected for a time, not because their true value in 
sur national life was not appreciated, but because the 
time had not come when it was possible for the nation, 
as such, to give them the attention and the support they 
deserved. 

Now that the American spirit is being aroused in all 
matters musical, we shall see a very different attitude 
to the American composer, teacher, music teacher, 
player, singer. This is manifesting itself already so 
strongly that the standard of criticism has been enor- 
mously raised. In this the press—certainly the musical 
press—has played a conspicuous part. It could be said 
with truth but a few years ago that European artists 
who had long passed their prime and lost their best 
powers were gladly accepted in this country. To-day 
this is no longer true. Only the highest abilities and 
accomplishments can now find favor with an American 
audience, whose standard—certainly in the leading 
cities—is higher than prevails anywhere; in fact, it has 
almost become too exacting. 

We are now entering upon a period when the term 
“musical America” has begun to mean something, in 
the shape of an active, influential, progressive force, 
which will have a national, and perhaps before long, a 
world-wide influence. 

The present issue of this paper is particularly de- 
signed to give its readers and the musical public gen- 
erally some specific idea of the manner in which the 
musical activities in this country will be employed dur- 


ing the coming season. 
a 
> 








DUDLEY BUCK 


In the death of Dudley Buck the country has lost 
one of its best-known musical veterans. As far as 
church and choral music with English text is known 
and practised, the name of Dudley Buck is familiar to 
all, and has been for a long period of years. 

The place which he has so long and ably filled in 
American music is a peculiar one, a place created by 
two circumstances—the particular development of Prot- 
estantism in America and the growth of the choral 
society. Beginning with classic, symphonic and cham- 
ber music models of contemporary Europe, Buck found 
himself in America in closer touch with the practical 
musical needs of the church and choral societies. This 
demand stimulated greatly his creative nature, and his 
contribution to the satisfaction of this demand became 
his most noted achievement. With a practical and 
ready way forward for his creative powers through 
these channels, and with the vast difficulty which the 
circumstances of American musical life have hitherto 
thrown in the way of the advance of symphonic and 
chamber music by Americans, it was natural that Buck 
should have developed as he did. 

If the opportunity had been afforded for frequent 
and general hearings of his largest works throughout 
his life, the popular idea of Buck as a composer would 
probably be considerably different from that which it 
now is. The same might be said of Edward MacDow- 
ell, who is known throughout the country chiefly for 
his “To a Wild Rose” and “Water Lily.” 

Dudley Buck’s work has been far-reaching. He filled 
admirably the position which he created for himself. 
In the writing of American musical history the great- 
est credit is to be given him for a notable and individual 


achievement. 





A DOUBTFUL TEST 


Oscar Hammerstein, wizard of opera, as has been 
announced in MusicAL AMERICA, is going to put 
to the test the bruited demand for opera in English. 
This is very good. But what about the conditions of 
the test? 

The opera is the “Bohemian Girl.” The city of its 
performance is New York. It is not said whether there 
will be more than one performance. 

The New York public is so thoroughly accustomed 
to demanding only the golden voice, so wonted to get- 
ting along without understanding what is being said 
on the stage, that it is more apt to be worried and con- 
fused, than pleased, by its first experiences with opera 
in English. The taste and demand of the New York 
public cannot be taken as typical of the national taste 
and demand. Its education has been unique. The 
failure of Mr. Hammerstein’s isolated New York test, 
to support the reality of the demand for opera in Eng- 
lish, could not possibly be regarded as valid for the 
country as a whole. Moreover, Mr. Hammerstein flings 
his venture to the public as one would throw a bone to 
a snarling dog, which may act as a deterrent to the 
presence of the more earnest supporters of the idea. 





MARCHING TO RAGTIME 

The New York Post, in its issue of October 4, criti- 
cises the bands in the Hudson-Fulton celebration pa- 
rades for playing popular songs, ragtime and light 
opera selections, instead of Sousa’s marches and the 
old stirring battle hymns. The gist of the sentiment 
is: Down with “My Wife’s Gone to the Country” and 
up with “John Brown’s body.” Also, despite the trea- 
son of the suggestion, the Post expresses itself as pre- 
ferring the “Marseillaise,” “Die Wacht am Rhein,” the 
Rakéczy March and the Russian national hymn to the 
choicest extracts from “The Motor Girl,” “The Choco- 
late Soldier” or “The Merry Widow.” 

It is the old question of the new popular idiom versus 
the classic and the traditional. It is at base identical 
with the discussions of the claims of slang upon good 
literature. To the purist slang is anathema. But it 
puts a different face on this matter when one stops to 
think that, in innumerable instances, the slang of 
Shakespeare’s day is the classic speech of our own. 
Dante and Chaucer, in an even more striking manner, 
made the despised vernacular classic. 

The idiom of the people, in music or literature, is not 
to be brushed aside. The popular tune of to-day is the 
symphony theme of to-morrow. 

With the case of “My Wife’s Gone to the Country, 
Hooray! Hooray!”—which is particularly shocking to 
the Post—the case is peculiar on account of the iron- 
ically ignoble sentiment of the words. Good taste might 
bar this song from a public parade while permitting the 
somewhat less shameful, “Hot Time in the Old Town” 
—to which, be it said, were won a number of the bat- 
tles of the war with Spain. 

The wholesale discarding of traditional American 
marches and battle songs for popular songs of the day 
is doubtless deplorable. Satisfaction to all could prob- 
ably be nearest approached by using a proportion of 


each of the various kinds of available American march- 
ing music. Playing ragtime throughout the proces- 
sion, with the exception of “America” while passing 
the official stand, is certainly an exaggerated insistence 
on the vernacular. But the American crowd should 
be allowed to have its fling with the songs of the hour 
as well as being invited to refresh its enthusiasm in 
the traditional. 





THE PASSING OF THE “FOREIGN PRESS 
NOTICE” 


The introduction of a foreign artist to America with- 
out the usual volume of press clippings describing 
European successes pressed upon the unwilling and 
distracted attention of critics and musical directors is 
unique and interesting. Mme. Blanche Arral believes 
she will succeed strictly on merit, and evidently does 
not care to prejudice the public mind before her début. 
Her experiment is significant and will be watched with 
interest. 





It has been a subject of frequent comment that a 
constantly greater proportion of the principals of 
opera companies in America are Americans. It now 
appears that a similar change is going on at a rapid 
rate in the matter of opera choruses. The chorus girls 
in opera companies in America are now nearly all Amer- 
icans, and there is a constant increase of Americans 
among the men. Thus the Americanization of the 
world progresses. 





A Texas music teacher proposes to use MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA as a text book. The Texans are evidently planning 
to make Texas the leading musical State of the Union. 
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Maud Powell in Historical Surroundings 


The above interesting photograph shows Maud 
Powell, the famous violinist, in one of the historic car- 
riages used as a model for the celebrated historical 
painter, E. L. Henry, whose Summer home is at Ellen- 
ville, in the Catskills. Mr. Henry has collected num- 
berless historical specimens which are used in his paint- 
ings. Mme. Powell was one of his visitors during the 
Summer, and the carriage in which she is seen dates 
back to 1789. 

Sousa—“In Quest of the Quail” is the title of the 
new novel which John Philip Sousa is writing. In it 
the bandmaster wanders far afield from music, horses, 
dogs, a gun and a girl furnishing his hero’s conception 
of the sole paraphernalia necessary for an ideal ex- 
istence. 

Hofmann—Josef Hofmann will begin an extensive 
concert tour in Russia in November. He will not return 
to America until next year, when he will tour the 
United States, Canada and Mexico. 

D’Erlanger—Baron d’Erlanger, whose opera, “Tess,” 
was produced not long ago at Covent Garden, London, 
is the son of an American mother and a German father 
and the grandson of a Frenchwoman. He was born 
in Paris, began to improvise on the piano at five years 
of age and is now an active partner in one of the great 
banking houses of London. 

Frease-Green—President McKinley used frequently 
to hear and admire Mrs. Rachel Frease-Green, the 
young American singer, who made her début in Covent 
Garden, London, last Winter, and who will continue 
her operatic career in Berlin the coming season. Mrs. 
Frease-Green hails from Canton, O., where her father, 
Judge Frease, one of the pioneers of the Ohio bar, was 
succeeded, when he went on the bench, by the future 
President, then a striving young lawyer. The last time 
Mrs. Frease-Green sang for President McKinley was 
in Canton a few days before the Buffalo tragedy. She 
sang at his funeral service, and also at that of Mrs. 
McKinley. 

MacDonald—Christie MacDonald, daughter-in-law of 
the late Joseph Jefferson, has returned to New York 
after nearly a year of vocal study under Mme. Marchesi 
in Paris. She has been engaged as leading woman in 
“The Prince of Bohemia,” in which Andrew Mack is to 
star. 

Oumiroff—Bogea Oumiroff, who will give a joint re- 
cital with Minna Kauffmann, of Pittsburg, at Mendels- 
sohn Hall on October 19, is the son of the Czech phil- 
anthropist, famous for his great charitable work among 
the peasants on the Russian border. The elder Oum- 
iroff was an accomplished musician, playing six instru- 
ments perfectly. Oumiroff’s mother is the possessor 
of a well-cultivated contralto voice. 
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Lily Strickland, a Southern Musi- 
cian Who Has Written More 
than Thirty Songs 


By Stella Reid Crothers 











{Epiror’s Note.—Miss Crothers, who has de- 
voted several years to gathering material for this 
series of articles, takes the most iiberal and demo- 
cratic view, and the discussions will, therefore, not 
be in the nature of a critical review. It is the 
wish of the writer to make them both suggestive 
and stimulating to those possessed of latent talent, 
and an incentive to those whose ability is being 
recognized. to achieve yet greater success.) 


It is generally believed that residence in 
the Southerland tends to early maturity; 
but whether this or inherent ability ac- 
counts for the acceptance for publication 
of songs by a girl before she was seventeen 
years of age the reader may decide. This 
good fortune, however, was but a stimulus 
to Lily Strickland to accomplish greater 
things in the realm of musical composition, 
and her ambition seems to be growing 
apace. , 

Miss Strickland comes of a musical fam- 
ily, both her mother and grandmother be- 
ing singers of note. The American tenor, 
Reed Miller, is a cousin. Her mother, a 
woman of rare attainments, was but sev- 
enteen years of age when the daughter was 
born in the little town of Anderson, South 
Carolina, in the Blue Ridge Mountains, and 
a beautiful relation exists between the two, 
fostered, no doubt, to an unusual degree by 
the close sympathy engendered through 
grief over the death of husband and father 
ten years ago. But for this baptism of 
sorrow it is possible the girl’s poetic and 
musical gifts might not so early or fully 
have developed. Yet even before she had 
studied she attempted to write down bits of 
melody, and always was improvising. 

Mrs. Strickland relates that when Lily 
was but six years old, as the family were 
at dinner one dreary day, she recited an 
impromptu verse about the gray day, her 
husband replying with a funny jingle on 
the rain, when Lily looked thoughtfully 
out of the window for a moment, then said, 
“I will make a poem, too— 





LILY STRICKLAND 


“Music sighs like the sobbing sea, 
responsive to my soul,” 
to the great delight of her parents. 

After initiatory training from her mother 
Miss Strickland attended Converse College, 
taking special courses in music, supple- 
menting this foundation with a course in 
composition in New York. 

Over thirty of her songs have been pub- 
lished, with a number of piano composi- 
tions, and many manuscripts are at present 
receiving the finishing touches. The songs, 
“A Vain Wish,” “Gathered Roses” and “I 
Plucked a Rose” (the latter with violin 
obbligato), for all of which she wrote the 
words also, were among the first to attract 
attention to the young composer. 

At present she is engaged upon a sacred 
drama in collaboration with her mother, 
based on the life of the Biblical character, 
Joseph. The text has been compiled from 
the Old Testament narrative, the Talmud, 
and contemporaneous history, and Miss 
Strickland expects to bring the score to 
New York in the early Fall for the consid- 
eration of managers. 





REHEARSALS AT METROPOLITAN 


New Room Proves Adequate—‘Der 
Freischiitz” and “Tosca” Preparations 


The new rehearsal room of the Metro- 
politan Opera House was opened last week, 
when Alfred Hertz held the first orchestral 
rehearsal of “Der Freischiitz.” There were 
eighty musicians in the room. It is as large 
as the auditorium of some New York the- 
aters. The stage is equipped with a full set 
of scenery arranged as the exigencies of 
each opera demand. 

The conductor is seated near the singers, 
and is not compelled to shout his directions 
across the yawning orchestra pit. The new 
room may also be used for the artists to 
dress in when there is a large production 
in the opera house. 

After Alfred Hertz had finished with the 
first orchestra in the rehearsal room, Eu- 
genio Tango began the rehearsal of “Tosca” 
downstairs with the second orchestra. There 
were also eighty men in this body, which 
makes the combined number of players 
that are to be used in some operas, “Lo- 
hengrin,” among others, 160. 





Lillian Grenville’s Operatic Plans 


' 
The American soprano, Lillian Grenville, 
who is deferring her New York début until 
equipped with the resources of broader ex- 
perience, heads the company engaged along 
with Mme. Héglon, late of the Paris Opéra, 
Mme. Leroux, and Mlle. Vallandri, of 


the Opéra Comique. The works which 
will be sung are Massenet’s “Thérése” and 
“La Navarraise,” Messager’s “Fortunio” 
and Fourdrain’s “La Légende du Pont d’Ar- 
gentan.” One month later a so-called Ital- 
ian season will begin. The répertoire, how- 
ever, will include two German _ works, 
“Tristan und Isolde” and “Hansel und 
Gretel,” and five or six French operas. 





YOUNGER SET’S ORCHESTRA 


Washington Musicians Form Promising 
New Organization 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 11.—A new or- 
chestra had its initial meeting last week 
at the residence of Katharine McNeal. 
Those attending were Anthony Jannus, 
flute; G. M. Walker, cornet; Lee Crandle, 
violin; Ethel Lee, ’cello; Jessie Bloomer, 
violin; Earl Golden, clarinet, and Katha- 
rine McNeal, piano. H. Kirkus Digdale is 
the director. An increase in membership 
has been promised at the meeting this week. 
This orchestra is not an amateur organiza- 
tion, for all of its members have been heard 
in public, some in artistic recitals. It is 
composed of the younger element of musi- 
cians of the national capital, who with 
talent and activity have banded themselves 
for a common purpose. 

This week marks the opening of the 
various music schools and studios of the 
city. Good reports of attendance have 
been recorded on all sides. Even with 


additional institutes and teachers, there are 
pupils enough for all. The season looks 
prosperous. 

The Women's Choral Club, recently or- 
ganized, bids fair to become active in mu- 
sical affairs in the Capital City. This is 
under the direction of Otto T. Simon, who 
proposes that a part of at least one meet- 
ing during the month shall be devoted to 
a discourse on some artistic subject other 
than music. The club will be heard in 
two or three public performances during 
the Winter. 

Thomas Evans Greene has returned from 
his operatic engagement at Columbus, O., 
to open classes at the Wilson-Greene School 
of Music. Mr. Greene has also accepted 
the position of head of the vocal depart- 
ment of Chevy Chase College. 

Grace Adele Freebey has returned to the 
city with laurels from her sojourn in the 
West. She has written two songs which 
have been sung by Helen B. Yaw, who 
promises to use them during the coming 
season. Miss Freebey was heard in concert 
with Mme. Yaw, when she rendered the 
MacDowell “Polonaise” beautifully on the 
piano. : 





‘ TRAUMEREI” AS A PLAY 


Eugene Nowland, of Los Angeles, Pro- 
duces His Successful Sketch 


Eugene Nowland, who made so great a 
success im Los Angeles last Spring in the 
musical play, “The Violin Maker of Cre- 
mona,’ has carried his musical and dra- 
matic abilities into wider fields. He has 
brought to great perfection the presenta- 
tion of a litle dramatic sketch called “Trau- 
merei,” text by Mr. Marston, taking him- 
self the part ot Paul Brant, a young Amer- 
ican musician. ‘The part of Marie, his wife, 
is played by Charlotte Buerger, and Old 
fritz, the landlord, by George L. Stout. 
the play is woven around Schumann's 
famous “Traiimerei,” and the motif of the 
play is the saving power of good music. 
the sketch is a genuine art work and 
deeply appealing in its humanity. If any- 
thing is needed as a climax to Mr. Now- 
lands powers as an emotional actor it is 
his violin playing, with which he brings 
avout the climax of the play. 

Mr. Nowland opened with the sketch at 
the Victoria Theater in Baltimore, on Oc- 
tober 4, and will play in all the big theaters 
of the William Morris circuit. He has 
prepared the play in both French and Eng- 
lish and will later make a European tour. 


Dr. Wiillner Captivates Berlin 


Details of the recent triumph of Dr. 
Ludwig Willner in the season’s first con- 
cert in the hall of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety in Berlin, Germany, have been con- 
veyed to this city in cable messages to M. 
H. Hanson, manager. The large hall was 
packed, and at the close of the concert the 
crowd gave a most unusual demonstration, 
shouting “Gliickliche Reise!” and “Auf 
Wiedersehen!” with utmost enthusiasm, 
Dr, Willner will be absent two years, as 
he will probably make a concert tour of 
South America next year. 





Marriage Crowns Choir Romance 


Hartrorp, Conn., Oct. 6.—A musical ro- 
mance that culminated in marriage to-day 
was that of Margaret J. Turner, soprano 
of the choir of St. Peter’s Church of this 
city, and Thomas J. Hagerty, bass soloist 
of the organization. Mr. and Mrs. Hagerty 
left for a European tour, following which 
they will be at home in this city. 


Giuseppe de Blasio, formerly of Naples, 
and Anna D’Annunzio, cousin of Antonio 
D’Annunzio, the Italian composer, and 
Gabriele D’Annunzio, the playwright, were 
married in New York on October 6. 


“WHEN I AM NO LONGER 
ARTISTE, THEN—I MARRY” 


Gadski Theory That Perfect Singer 
Must Have Had Romance Rejected 
by Mlle. Trentini 


“When I am no longer artiste—when I 
am tired to sing, then—I marry.” 

Thus, with a blush and a gesture of soul- 
ful emphasis, Mlle. Emma Trentini, the 
little diva of the Manhattan Opera forces, 
rejected the theory of Mme. Gadski that 
tv be an artist and sing with the heart one 
must love and wed. 

“Oh, no; that mistake. Much better for 
artiste,to be all love, same as me,” she told 
Ethel Lloyd Patterson, of the Evening 
Verld. 

“But can an artist understand love if she 
has not felt it?” the singer was asked, 

“Sure ting,” exclaimed Mlle. Trentini, 
clinging to her English with difficulty. 
“That is what it means to be artiste. To be 
artiste is to understand all dem tings. You 
think must suffer like Juliette before you 
sing Juliette? Oh, no. Best for artiste not 
feel too much. When Mr. Heart he thumps, 
then Mr. Voice he don’t come out good, 
strong, clear. 

““Woman, she no love two tings at once. 
If she married and she sing, then thoughts 
all time with her husband. Her lips, dey 
sing 

_ 91, Mi chiamano, Mimi!’ her heart he 
sings : 

‘lL wonder do they cook his dinner 
right !’” 

“And children?” Miss Patterson sug- 
gested. 

“Oh, no—positively—artiste must not 
have children!” exclaimed Mlle. Trentini. 
“I know what you want to say to me now. 
You want to say: ‘Mme. Schumann-Heink.,’ 
Maybe children are nice for her. Big 
woman, with big heart and lots room out 
in the country. But—me—ten, ‘leven, twelve 
babies? No, tanks. 

“Me, I like evair so many men. Like all 
a whole lot. But marry? No, then I say 
no—not for Mademoiselle Emma Trentini 
the marriage. When she marries she not 
sing any more; she go home to Italy and 


marry Italian man. 


“Italians! ah, they know the love of the 


artiste; they understand. Americans so 
cold.” 


BOOKS LONG SOUTHERN TOUR 





California Concert Company Has Ar- 
ranged Extensive Itinerary 


HUNTINGTON PARK, CAL., Oct. 9.—The 
Constance Balfour Concert Company has 
arranged a partial list of its bookings until 
January 1, 1910, as follows: In Texas— 
Austin, Galveston, Beaumont, Port Arthur, 
Lake Charles, Waco, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Commerce, Bonham, Sherman, Denison, 
Marlin, Corsicana; in Oklahoma—Oklaho- 
ma City, Enid, Lawton, Chickasha, Shaw- 
nee, Muskogee, Tulsa, Sapulpa; Fayette- 
ville, Ark.; Shreveport, La.; in Kansas— 
Neodosha, Parsons, Fort Scott, Kansas 
City, lola, Leavenworth, Lawrence, Topeka. 
After January 1 the company will be under 
H. L. Britt, of Lincoln, Neb., who is book- 
ing a further tour, to extend to the coast 
and continue until the last of March. 





Lock Horns Over Horn Player 


The engagement of a horn player con- 
trary to the wishes of the Musical Union 
stirred up a lively session between Andreas 
Dippel, of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and officers of the union last week. Mr. 
Dippel wanted to import a first horn player 
for his orchestra, to take the place of 
Xavier Reiter, who is to be with the New 
York Philharmonic Society this season, and 
the union objected. 
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Sym Orchestras Already Booked: The 
H New York gy Fee (two engagements) in 
; New York and Brooklyn; the Theodore olle the 
in Chicago; the Minneapolis, in Minneapolis ; 


St. Louis, in St. Louls; Pittsburg. (Others negotla tolines) 


INFORMATION 


Complete, Concise, 
Accurate and Inter- 
esting concerning 


THE QUEEN 
OF VIOLINISTS 


POWELL 


Ask H. GODFREY TURNER 1402 Broadway, New York 


The Etude 


Every Music Lover Needs “The Etude” 


Because The Etude brings the very cream of 
the best musical thought of the entire world to 
f you once a month at a merely nominal price. 
Because the music of The Etude alone, ag- 
ros at least 180 pieces of all styles and 
grades for piano, voice, violin and organ, 
would cost you twenty times as much.as an 
entire year’s subscription. 


$1.50 per year: a sample for five two-cent 
stamps, if you mention Musical America. 


THE ETUDE 
1712 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 























Are You Using the Celebrated 


C. F. Albert 
Violin G Strings 


Used and endorsed by YSAYE, 
and all great artists 
CHAS. F. ALBERT 
Violinmaker, Repairer and Importer 
30 & 32S. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Interesting Booklet, ‘‘ Violins Poor 
and Good,” sent free. 








A _____ 


WHY NOT PUBLISH THAT 
MUSICAL COMPOSITION? 


it may edd to your reputation. 














Our expert will arrange music and revise MSS,, when 
necessary. We will make plates and title, send 
proof and prighs. and complete y for 
sale. Prices lo Pull on request. 


JOHN WORLEY CO., 40-48 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass. 
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Pupils will — accepted or Se Ee forthe 
Conservatory, etc., 


GEORGES di’ ARNOLD 


VIOLINIST. “Ysaye Method ’”’ Taught 
62 RUE DE LA STATION, UCCLE (BRUXELLES), BELGIUM 


| Etta Edwards 


Formerly of BOSTON 


Voice Culture and Repertoire 
6140 Madison Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER—Pupils accepted 


Studio, 4th floor Fine Arts Bidg 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Bidg. 
Broad way and 26th St., New York 


WHITE HOUSE SANCTIONS CONCERTS 





President and Mrs. Taft’s Patronage Arouses Interest in Washington 
Music—An Elaborate Year’s Program 


WasHInocrTon, D. C., Oct. 12.—Under the 
enlivening influence of official patronage 
music in the Nationa] Capital has taken a 
new lease of life and the Winter’s concerts 
bid fair to far surpass those of any previ- 
ous season. In past, and more strenuous 
administrations, the gentle art of the musi- 
cian was allowed to languish, at least as far 
as Official patronage was concerned, and the 
tennis court was vastly more popular than 
the recital hall. But with the advent of 
Mrs. Howard Taft, herself a musician of 
attainments, official circles began to take an 
interest in the music world, and it was not 
an uncommon occurrence to see Mrs. Taft 
and the President in 
attendance at the best 
musical functions. 
Vice-president and 
Mrs. Sherman and 
Mrs. Ballinger, wife 
of the Secretary of 
the Interior, have 
also taken an active 
interest in affairs mu- 
sical, and the other 
men and women in- 
terested in the official 
life of the capital 
have not been slow in 
following their exam- 
ple. As a result the 
managers have been 
encouraged to provide 
the most elaborate 
season that Washing- 
ton has ever had. 

Under the local man- 
agement of T. Ar- 
thur Smith, the Phil- 
adelphia Symphony 
Orchestra will be 
heard in five concerts 
with assisting artists. 
This organization has 
always found a warm 
welcome in the Na- 
tional Capital, while 
its present director, 
Carl Pohlig, has a 
large personal  ac- 
quaintance here. Mr. 
Smith will present 
other attractions to 
be announced later. 

Mary A. Cryder has 
arranged to present 
several artists before 
the music-loving peo- 
ple of Washington. In January she will 
bring here Liza Lehmann, who will appear 
with her own company presenting her own 
composition, “The Persian Garden.” Miss 
Cryder will also have several recitals, . at 
which her most advanced vocal pupils will 
be heard, assisted by local instrumental tal- 
ent. Occasionally foreign artists will be 
presented at these gatherings. 

Mrs. Katie Wilson-Greene will present 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Geraldine Farrar, 
Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, Bussoni, and Tilly 
Koenen in recital. The morning musicales 
at the New Willard, which have become so 
popular under Mrs. Green’s direction, will 
enter upon their third season, during which 
will be heard Mme. Olive Fremstad, Emmy 
Destinn, Alessandro Bonci, Kirkby Lunn, 
Fritz Kreisler, Tina Lerner, the Kneisei 
Quartet and the Adamowski Trio. The 
series of five concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, assisted by such artists 
as Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Mischa Elman 
and Mme. Samaroff, will be, as usual, under 
the management of Mrs. Greene. 

Locally there is much activity going on 
among the musicians. Sol Minster, violin- 
ist, with George W. Vail, pianist, will be 
heard in concert during the winter. The 
Minster Orchestra will also play an im- 
portant part in musical events. A new trio 
has been organized under the name of the 
Symphony Trio. This is composed of Paul 
Piese, violinist; John Zimmermann, pianist, 
and L. E. Manoly, ’cellist. A new string 
quartet that is doing good work includes 
such musicians as Herman Rakemann, first 
violin; Paul H. Piese, second violin; 
George Linebach, viola, and L. E. Manoly, 
*cello. 

Among the bands which will furnish en- 
tertainment during the coming season are 
the United States Marine Band, under the 
direction of Lieutenant W. H. Santelmann, 
and the Greater Washington ‘Band, with 
John B. Bovello as leader. Both of these 
will be heard in concert. The Bovello Or- 


Manager 
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chestra will also figure actively in musical 
circles, 

The Washington. Choral Society will pre- 
sent three concerts as follows: In Decem- 
ber, Chadwick’s “Noel” or Sullivan’s 
“Golden Gate.”; in March, the “German 
Requiem” and “Song of Destiny,” both by 
Brahms; in April, “Paradise and Peri,” 
Schumann. The talent for these will be 
drawn from the local singers, with the ex- 
ception of Mme. Ethel Camp Huegli, of 
Berne, Switzerland. These will be given 
under the direction of Heinrich Hammer. 

Otto Torney Simons has recently or- 
ganized a choral society which will be 
heard during the com- 
ing Winter. The 
Madrigal Male Quar- 
tet is another society 
which will lend its 
aid to musical events. 
The Musurgia Club, 
also of male voices, 
which delighted many 
audiences last year, 
promises three con- 
certs this Winter. The 
club is under the di- 
rection of Edgar 
Priest, who proposes 
to present at the first 
concert a New York 
singer, a string quar- 
tet at the second con- 
cert, and local solo 
talent at the third. 

The Washington 
Sangerbund, under 
the musical direction 
of Henry Xander, 
will give three public 
concerts during the 
Winter, at which for- 
eign vocal and instru- 
mental artists will be 
heard. This organiza- 
tion will also have 
frequent musical en- 
tertainments at _ its 
club rooms. The 
other German singing 
societies that will add 
to the musical events 
of the season are the 
Arion Singing Soci- 








Who will Give Washington ety and the Germania 
an Opportunity to Hear Great 
Artists and Organizations The women’s mu- 


Mannerchor. 


sical organizations 
which will be heard in concert are the 
Friday Morning Club and the Rubinstein 
Club. 

The organ will receive its share of at- 
tention, recitals having been announced by 
Edgar Priest, O. Franklin Comstock and 
H. H. Freeman. 

Washington is the proud possessor of 
several institutes of music which play an 
important part in the musical affairs of the 
city. The Von Unschuld University of Mu. 
sic has planned several recitals of excep- 
tional interest, while Marie Von Unschuld, 
the president, will be heard in piano re- 
citals outside of the city. 

The Washington College of Music, un- 
der the direction of Sydney Lloyd Wright- 
son, offers exceptional advantages to stu- 
dents of music. The Wilson-Greene 
School of Music, which is entering its 
initial season, is making a specialty of its 
opera course, under the drection of Thomas 
Evans Greene. The MacReynolds-Koehle 
Music School is embarking on its four- 
teenth successful year with an excellent 
corps of teachers. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra _ will 
visit Washington during the. coming Win- 
ter, as’ will also Hobart Smock, tenor. 
Three young concert pianists will be heard 
in recital in this city and elsewhere. These 
are Katharine McNeal, Mildred Kolb and 
Ethel Tozier. H. Kirkus Dugdale, a local 
musical light, will present his opera of 
“The Dress Rehearsal” at the Belasco The- 
ater during the coming season. If there 
is sufficient subscription, Hammerstein will 
send his opera company to Washington in 
November. 

Many clubs, formed among the students 
of music, are doing much to increase the 
musical atmosphere of the Capital City. 
Among these may be mentioned the Junior 
Stage Fright Club, the Von U nschuld 
Club, the Wagner Club, the Music Study 
Club, the Rebew Orchestra and the Dug- 
dale Orchestra. W. H. 
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SCHOOL of SINGING, PARIS, FRANCE 


GRAND OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. Admirable home sur- 
roundings for pupils, careful chaperonage. European 
Debuts secured. Representative in America, MATTIE 


SHERIDAN 100 West 88th Street, New York. 
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505 Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass. 
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ST. PAUL GIVES ADDITIONAL SUPPORT TO ITS 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—CHORAL SOCIETIES ACTIVE 


Ten Concerts to be Given This Season by Walter Rothwell’s Organizations—Metropolitan and Manhattan 
Opera Companies to Give Series of Performances—Schubert Club’s Important Work— 


St. Pau, Minn., Oct. 11.—The cessation 
of musical activities during the Summer 
months is now broken with the return of 
teachers and pupils from field and stream, 
mountain and seashore. The studios are 
reopened, church choirs reorganized and 
various musical organizations are busily 
engaged in preparing the coming season’s 
plans. The outlook is bright for a sea- 
son rich in the fulfilment of ambition and 
endeavor to give to St, Paul a generous 
measure of the best the world affords in 
musical opportunity. 

The return of Walter Henry Rothwell, 
conductor of the St. Paul Symphony Or- 
chestra, after an absence of six months 
in Europe, the splendid list of composi- 
tions from which his programs are to be 
drawn and the brilliant array of assisting 
solo artists engaged have aroused an in- 
terest and enthusiasm in this fine organiza 
tion which augurs well for the success of 
the season. 

The announcement of the symphonies, 
Haydn (No. 11), Mozart (E flat and C 
minor), Beethoven (eroica and pastoral), 
Schumann (No. 1), Mendelssohn (Scotch), 
Dvorak (New World) and Tschaikowsky 
(Patheticque) attracts the attention of stu 
dents who wish to study the programs pre- 
paratory to their presentation. The names 
of Schumann-Heink, Tilly Koenen, Scotti, 
Carreno, Jomelli, Bispham, Zolando Méro, 
Busoni, Elizabeth Wolff-Rothwell and 
Mischa Elman are so many magnets to the 
ticket-buyers. 

A three years’ contract with Mr. Roth- 
well has retained the services of a man 
who, twice during the Summer, has been 
offered the directorship of other promi- 
nent orchestas, one in a large city in this 
country, the other in Europe. 

In recognition of Mr. Rothwell’s ability 
and in appreciation of the results accom- 
plished last year, the managers have au- 
thorized an increase in expenditure for the 
engagement of trained and experienced 
players drawn, in many cases, from older 
organizations in large Eastern cities. 

The number of symphony concerts has 
been increased from seven to ten, which 
will be given fortnightly on Tuesday even- 
ings, excepting during the Christmas holi- 
day week, when no concert will be given. 

Popular concerts will be given on alter- 
nate Sunday afternoons. These concerts 
are designed for the enjoyment of those 
who wish particularly to hear the orchestra 
and who do not care to pay the prices at- 
tending the engagement of expensive solo- 
ists. The prices of tickets will be kept 
down to twenty-five and fifty cents. 

President Kalman and Manager Frankel 
are supported in their plans and work by 
a substantial guaranty fund of $30,000, and, 
not the less, by a public spirit which de- 
mands a symphony orchestra for the fullest 
expression of the city’s musical aspiration. 

St. Paul is to have two opera seasons 
during the Winter through the engagement 
of the Hammerstein New - York Opera 
Company, by the Roosevelt Club of this 
city, and of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany by Mrs. F. H. Snyder. Both com- 
panies will appear in the Auditorium. 

The Hammerstein engagement is. for the 
week of December 27, and it is the star 





Choral Art Society’s Plans 


company, including its best known artists, 
President H. .T: Halbut assures the pub- 
lic; that is engaged. This first appearance 
of the Hammerstein Company in the city 
is anticipated with a lively interest charac- 
teristic of the feeling of St. Paul for 
grand opera. 

The Metropolitan engagement is for the 
last week in April, and under the local 
management of Mrs. F. H. Snyder, prom- 
ises to be a brilliant success. 

The Schubert Club is probably the 
pioneer musical club of the city, having a 
history of twenty-seven years. During 
these years its efforts have resolved them- 
selves into the aim to maintain a center 
of musical culture by means of the study 
of the. best music as presented in piano, 
violin, vocal, chamber music and _ lecture 
recitals. In the bringing of artists and in 
the work of the club generally the public 

















LEOPOLD G. BRUENNER 


Paul Choral Art 
Society 


Director of the St. 


has never been called upon to provide a 
guaranty fund. There is no attempt to 
absorb the musical interests of the city 
nor to monopolize the field, yet, with its 
long record of achievements, its member- 
ship of five hundred, and no sign of de- 
clining vitality, the conviction is strong 
in the city that the Schubert Club has a 
work to do in a field peculiarly its own. 

The Schubert Club opens its season with 
the president’s reception, the one occasion 
during the year when the social feature 
is emphasized. Following the reception 
fortnightly events will occur throughout 
the season. The prospectus provides for 
solo recitals—contralto, soprano, bass—for 
piano recitals, for choral work, chamber 
music and lecture recitals. for active mem- 
bers, miscellaneous programs and students’ 
programs. 

The soloists engaged are Mme. Berthold 
Sprotle, dramatic contralto; Herbert With- 
erspoon, bass; Jessica DeWolf, soprano; 
Mary Hallack, pianist. The Kneisel Quar- 
tet will this year play its third engage- 
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ment with the Schubert Club. A Chopin 
memorial program is announced. The St. 
Paul Choral Art Society, L. G. Bruenner, 
director, has been engaged for one pro- 
gram. 

The idea of reciprocity enters into the 
club’s plans for the year. One of its pro- 
grams will be furnished by members of the 
Ladies’ Thursday Musicale of Minneapolis, 
the Schubert Club at another time present- 
ing a program before the Minneapolis 
Club. ; 

It is the aim of the Schubert Club to 
identify its interests with contemporary 
musical effort in the city. In accordance 
with the usual custom, a series of study 
afternoons has been arranged for the 
henefit of the students’ section of the club, 
to prepare its members for the better 
understanding and higher enjoyment of the 
operas to be heard here during the season. 

The philanthropic work of the club is 
very quietly done, but its field is a broad 
one and its activities restricted only by the 
limit of time and strength at the disposal 
of the committee in charge. The work 
embodies the giving of musical programs 
at many of the charitable institutions of 
the city and the taking of music into the 
homes of chronic invalids. 

No forecast of the season’s activities in 
St. Paul would be complete withovt men- 
tion of the St. Paul Choral Art Society. 
Leopold G. Bruenner, as its inspiration, 
founder and director, is a figure to be 
reckoned with among musicians and the 
musical public of St. Paul. A man of 
inherent musical qualities, trained and ex- 
perienced, and best of aH, with the highest 
ideals for choral work, he has indicated in 
an excellent concert of a cappella choruses 
what he proposes to do along this line. 
A body of men and women numbering less 
than fifty, chosen from a large number of 
applicants, has been selected and held to- 
gether by a common love for choral work 
and the leadership of a man. of high ideals 
and undeviating exactness in his require- 
ments. So good was the impression made 
by the society at its last concert that the 
Schubert Club’s conservative and exacting 
program committee has engaged it for an 
appearance in its series of concerts this 
season. 

Music in the public schools of St. Paul 
has been made a recognized feature of the 
musical life of the city through a rare 
combination of musicianship and initiative 
in the superintendent of music, Elsie M. 
Shawe. 

Miss Shawe has been in the work eleven 
years, and during this time her broad 
musical outlook and various activities have 
attracted the attention and won a respect 
of the public for its public school music 
which could not come through a superin- 
tendent having a narrower vision or a less 
earnest enthusiasm in her work. 

Miss Shawe’s services are sought and 
freely given to the support of nearly every 
prominent musical enterprise of the city. 
As president of the Schubert Club for two 
years and as chairman of its program 
committee for seven years, she has done 
much toward shaping the course of the 
club and in bringing its programs to their 
generally recognized standard of excel- 
lence. Miss Shawe is also chairman of 
the chamber music committee of the music 
department of the St. Paul Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. As organist and choir 
director in St. Mary’s Church she has made 
the music of the church notable for its 
excellence. She is known outside the city 
through her connection with the National 
Educational Association, being vice-presi- 
dent of its music section, and with the 
Minnesota State Teachers’ Association, be- 
fore which she reads a paper on “High 
School Music” at its annual meeting this 
month. 

Miss Shawe is perhaps more widely 
known through her efforts to secure a 
national uniform edition of patriotic airs 
to be used in the public schools and by 
the military bands of the United States. 
The interest of President Roosevelt was 
enlisted during his administration and the 
matter referred to a committee of the 
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National Educational Association, of which 
committee Miss Shawe is a member, and 
in whose hands it now rests. 

An indication of the general musical 
outlook in St. Paul is the prosperity of its 
various schools of music. Prominent 
among these is the music department of 
Macalister College, which Houbled its 
volume of business during the past year 
under the efficient management of its 
musical director, H. E. Phillips. So suc- 
cessful has this music school become that 
its faculty has been enlarged and a new 
music building is very much needed. 

The piano department of Miss Loomis’s 
School is flourishing under the direction of 
Lillian Mork and Irene Gault. The Eleanor 
Miller School and Mrs. Backus’s School 
have conspicuously active music depart- 
ments. The St. Paul School of Music, of 
which Nellie A. Hope is manager, is an old 
institution broadly known through its large 
number of pupils. The St. Paul College 
of Music, organized last Spring, with 
Errico Sansone at the head, is making 
headway along its various branches of 
musical instruction. St. Agatha’s Con- 
servatory is an exceptionally busy place, 
its many practice rooms and charming 
recital hall being in constant use, while 
St. Joseph’s Academy and the Convent of 
the Visitation have each a large following 
in the music department. 

The St. Paul Institute of Arts and Sci 
ences has not announced its plans for the 
music department this season. It is ex 
pected, however, that a number of lectures 
will be given, notably, one by Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason. 

The Institute Chorus will appear jointly 
with the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Walter H. Rothwell, 
in a production of the “grail music,” from 
“Parsifal,” in the last concert announced 
by the Symphony Orchestra Association 
in its series of ten. 

Among musicians not previously men- 
tioned who will be active in St. Paul 
musical affairs during the coming season 
are: Mrs. Katherine Hoffman, who has 
been very successful as Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s accompanist; Mrs. Heilmaier and 
Miss E. C. Murdock, both of whom are 
active in piano instruction; Louis Shaw, 
long known in St. Paul for his work in 
vocal instruction; Claude Madden, violinist, 
and W. W. Nelson, violinist, who has had 
charge of the Summer music at Lake Har- 
riet. 

George H. Fairclough, of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, is one of the principal 
organists in St. Paul. He is a vice-presi- 
dent of the Organists’ Association, which 
recently held a convention in New York 
City. Mr. Yapp is organist at St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Malcolm McMillan, at 
the People’s Church, and Mrs. Gilson at 
Unity Church. Pollina “ae ee 
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MARK TWAIN PHILOSOPHIZES AS HIS ,DAUGHTER WEDS OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


Humorist Pleased at the Oudebination of a Delightful Musical Romance 
—Home Singing Studies of the Bride at ‘ Stormfield,” 
Where Marriage was Performed 


Mark Twain wouldn’t be Mark Twain if 
he let slip any opportunity for humorous 
philosophizing, and the occasion of the 
marriage of his daughter, Clara Clemens, 
the contralto, to Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the 
Russian pianist, on Wednesday of last 


week, was hardly one to be neglected. So 
to forestall questions and 
at the wedding,” 


“avoid any delays 
as he expressed it, the 





Corner of the “Cage,” with View from 
the Window 


humorist interviewed himself on various 
matters more or less pertinent to the mar- 
riage and submitted the result to all who 
asked it. Incidentally, he added a bit of 
romance when he announced that his 
daughter’s engagement to Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
had been twice broken and that its final 
renewal took place at the Clemens home a 
week or ten days before the marriage, dur- 
ing the pianist’s recovery from a severe 
surgical operation. 

The wedding was solemnized at Storm- 
field, which is Mr. Clemens’s Summer 
home at West Redding, Conn., by the Rev. 
Dr. Joseph H. Twitchell, of Hartford, who 
had married the bride’s father and mother 
thirty-nine years before. Jean Clemens, 
sister of the bride, attended her, and Mr. 
Clemens, attired in his Oxford University 
cap and gown, gave her away. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gabrilowitsch spent a week in this 
city after the ceremony, sailing then for 
3erlin, where Mr. Gabrilowitsch has taken 
a house, 

Speaking of the bride and his new son- 
in-law, Mr. Clemens said in his “inter- 
view” 

“Clara and Gabrilowitsch were pupils to- 
gether under Leschetizky, in Vienna, ten 
years ago. We have known him intimately 
ever since. It’s not new—the engagement. 
It was made and dissolved twice six years 
ago. Recovering from a perilous surgical 
operation, two or three months passed by 
him here in the house ended a week or ten 
days ago in a renewal. The wedding had to 
be sudden, for Gabrilowitsch’s European 
season is ready to begin.” 

“Can you say a word or two about the 
Redding Mark Twain Library?” 

“The village did me the honor to name it 
so. We are all engaged in propagating the 
building fund in a social and inexpensive 
way, through picnics, afternoon teas and 
other frolics in the neighborhood, with now 
and then a full strength concert in my 
house at ostentatious prices. We had one 
last week with a team composed of Gabril- 
owitsch, David Bispham and his bride, with 
me as introducer and police 

“We had an audience of 525. When | 
have a male guest I charge him a dollar for 
his bed and turn the money into the fund 
and give him an autographed receipt, which 
he carries away and sells for $1.10.” 

“The marriage pleases you?” 


“Yes, fully as much as any marriage 
could please me or perhaps any other 
father. There are two or three tragically 
solemn things in this life, and a happy 
marriage is one of them, for the terrors of 
life are all to come. I am glad of this 
marriage, and Mrs. Clemens would be glad, 
for she always had a warm affection for 
Gabrilowitsch, but all the same it is a 
tragedy, since it is a happy marriage with 
its future before it, loaded to the Plimsoll 
line with uncertainties.” 

The Clemens home, near Redding, where 
the marriage took place, and where the 
bride spent the Summer in musical study 
and recreation, is delightfully located in 
the heart of a wild and uncultivated coun- 
try such as New Yorkers would hardly 
dream existed so near the metropolis. The 
estate consists of several hundred acres, 
with a luxurious Italian villa erected in the 
center and the rest abandoned to nature. 
he result is a charming mixture of mod- 
ern conveniences and wild beauty. 

Miss Clemens’s private apartments, where 
she spent the Summer in work and study, 
were in the west wing of the house, and so 
arranged that by closing a door in the cor- 
ridor she could cut them entirely off from 
the rest of the house. Her music room 
contains many souvenirs of her long life 
abroad—a quaint old carved chest of black 
oak, brought from Edinburgh; two curious 
Venetian chairs with tapestry upholstery, 
pretty embroideries, an old Oriental rug, 
with pictures and dainty ornaments scat- 
tered everywhere. Opening out of this 
room is a small hanging balcony, roofed 
and completely enclosed with windows, to 
be opened at will or screened with bamboo 
shades. 


The view from this balcony, which Miss 














Looking Up from the Pergola at the 
Clemens Home, Showing Miss 
Clemens’s “Cage” at the Right 


Clemens named her “cage,” is of a deep 
valley and distant hills, and everywhere the 
same riot of wild flowers, barren fields 
laced and relaced with oan rg old 


stone walls, deep gorges, noisy little brooks 
and hints of narrow roads almost over- 
grown with their heavy fringe of bushes. 


Here the present Mrs. Gabrilowitsch 
liked to talk of her life abroad and of 
famous people she had known. One of her 
favorite recreations was riding a _ white 
saddle horse, Semiramide by name, which 
she had brought from Italy. Still another 
favorite member of the family was an 
aristocratic-looking German shepherd dog, 
a recent arrival in this country, to which it 
is still necessary to speak in German, 
though it is picking up English rapidly. 
Mr. Clemens says that he and his daughter 
Clara spent the afternoons and evenings 
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From Left to Right: 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Dr. 





Edward Quintard (Mark Twain’s 


Physician) and Clara Clemens (Mrs. Gabrilowitsch) 


teaching the dog bad habits, and his other 
daughter spent the mornings undoing it. 

It was in this charming atmosphere that 
the young singer, now a wife,, spent her 
time while at home, and it was here that 
her life romance reached its climax. It 
was an ideal spot for the kind of work 


Miss Clemens was doing all Summer in 
preparation for the work of the coming 
season, when the quaint old English ballads 
and German lieder she is so fond of sing 
ing will take on new meanings from the 
gracious heauty of the setting in which they 
were studied. 











POPULAR MUSIC 


OF PALESTINE 








The popular vocal music of Palestine may 
be divided into two classes—the extempo- 
raneous flourishes and the set traditional 
melodies, says R. A. S. Macalister, in the 
New York American. The extempora- 
neous. flourishes are a kind of rhythmless 
recitative, set to words which are usually 
mere repetitions of such expressions as 
“ya lele” or “ya sidi.” They are almost in 
variably in the Dorian mode, and usually 
commence with a leap from the keynote to 
the fifth of the scale. Otherwise the singer 
is perfectly free in his choice of intervals. 

Usually the following characteristics are 
observed: The melody is divided by pauses 
into phrases of irregular length, and is 
further interrupted by frequent use of a 
glottal catch, similar to the hamza in the 
spoken language. The interval of the tri 
tone (between the minor third and major 
sixth, characteristic of the Dorian mode) 
is frequently employed or suggested, and a 
peculiar tremolo is much affected. 

That this class of music is of later origin 
than the traditional melodies seems to be 
indicated by its extensive compass—often 
as much as a tenth—and by the frequent 
use Of wide and sometimes unvocal skips. 
It is more often to be heard in the towns 
than in the country districts. 

The traditional melodies are more inter- 
esting. They are sung as solos in chorus, 
or antiphonally. Solo singers usually pro- 
tract the last note of the tune as long as 
their breath will hold out, at the end of 
every repetition or group of repetitions, 
and between each pair of repetitions leave 
a long pause of silence. This seems, so far 
as my observation goes, to be the orthodox 
method of singing songs of more elaborate 
character also: thus I have heard Baftu 
Hindi with a pause after each pair of lines 
quite as long as the time occupied in sing 
ing the whole couplet. 

When the song is sung in chorus these 
peculiarities are also to be noticed, except 
when, as often, the chorus accompanies 
rhythmical work. In the latter case the 
melody is repeated continuously without 
pause. When the tunes are sung antiphonal- 


ly the second singer, or group of singers, 
fills up the pauses left by the first, and vice 
versa, 

The rhythm is always well marked, 
though occasionally irregular; usually the 
time is quadruple, subdivided dactylically. 
The compass is singularly limited, a minor 
third or a fourth. The song sung by the 
women at bridal.processions is limited to a 
se contd Air BamAgial In, this song a singular 
effect is produced by~ suppressing the last 
half of bar four in the odd repetitions. The 
motion is almost always conjunct; that is, 
from each note to an adjacent note of the 
scale. 

The modes are considerably varied, the 
common minor mode, the Phrygian, the 
Mixolydian and the ordinary major mode. 
The accented note is rarely subdivided. 

The scale is divided into degrees similar 
to those to which Western nations are ac- 
customed. In first attempting to reduce 
these melodies to writing one is puzzled by 
the appearance of quarter tones, which of 
course cannot adequately be represented in 
the staff notation; but after carefully com- 
paring the performances of different sing- 
ers on different occasions, it becomes clear 
that these are merely the faults of the ren- 
dering, and are not inherent in the melody. 
In some notes there is a greater tendency 
to error than in others. 


Flonzaley Quartet Heavily Booked 

The Flonzaley Quartet has been booked 
for practically every available date while 
in this country this coming season. The 
quartet will not arrive until December. 
Loudon Charlton will send the Flonzaleys 
to the Pacific Coast, while a series of con- 
certs will be given in New York, Boston 
and Chicago. 


The concert hall erected on the estate of 
the late Pablo de Sarasate, at Biarritz, 
Spain, by Bertha Marx-Goldschmidt, the 
pianist, to the memory of the great Span 
ish violinist, was formally opened a few 
days ago. Mme. Marx-Goldschmidt played 
az the inaugural concert. 
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PROVIDENCE READY 
FOR BIG SCHEDULE 


Lucy Miller to Provide Rhode 
Island City with Concerts 
by Celebrities 


Provivence, R. I., October 11.—The com- 
ing musical season promises to be the most 
interesting and artistic of recent years. It 
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Director of the Arion Club of Provi- 
‘dence, R. I. 


is largely due to Lucy H. Miller that Provi- 
dence holds its place as one of the leading 
musical centers of New England. 

Through her efforts Providence will be 
favored with a concert by Mme. Sembrich 
at Infantry Hall on November 19. Mrs. 
Miller has also secured Isidora Duncan with 


the New York Symphony Orchestra, Wal- 
ter Damrosch, conducting, for December 
14 at Infantry Hall. Mrs. Miller, who is 
treasurer of the Providence Musical As- 
sociation, has arranged a most attractive 
Students’ Course of concerts which will be 
given at Memorial Hall during the season. 

Providence will be interested to learn 
that a pianoforte recital by Mme. Teresa 
Carrefio will open the course on December 
10; Myron Whitney, Jr., basso, and an as- 
sisting artist to be announced later, on 
January 7. 

On February 15 the Flonzaley String 
Quartet, of Boston, will make their first 
appearance in Providence. Negotiations for 
other artists are pending. 

One of the leading events of the season 
will be the appearance of Geraldine Farrar 
in song recital at Infantry Hall, probably 
late this month. 

Dr. Jules Jordan announces Berlioz’s “La 
Damnation de Faust” to open the thirtieth 
season of the Arion Club. This will be 
followed by Elgar’s “King Olaf” or “Car- 
actacus.” There will be a performance of 
the “Messiah” at Christmas and the “Cre- 
ation” at Easter. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, with 
Max Fiedler, conductor, will give four con- 
certs this season at Infantry Hall. “The 
first will occur in November with a soloist 
to be announced later. 

Under the direction of Edith Kimball the 
Kneise! Quartet will give three concerts at 
Memorial Hall. Mme. Charbonnel will prob 
ably assist at the piano at one of the con- 
certs. 

Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel has re- 
cently returned from “The Ledges,” in Fal- 
mouth, Maine, where she was the guest of 
Katherine Ricker, of Boston. Mme. Char- 
bonnel, who has been on tour with Mme. 
Sembrich and also assisted the Kneisel 
Quartet, will be heard in several concerts 
this season at Boston, Worcester and Port- 
land. 

The Albert T. Foster Trio, which con 
sists of Albert T. Foster, violin; Mrs. Al 
bert T. Foster, ‘cello, and Mary V. Pratt, 
piano, announces three evenings of cham- 
ber music. The first musicale will be given 
early in January. 

Mrs. Emma Winslow Childs will give her 
usual monthly musicales at her residence 
on Maple street. She is to be assisted by 
Robert T. Lowry, pianist, and Eben Sher- 
man, violinist, and other artists which will 
be announced later. 

Arthur C. Rider, organist’ of Grace 
Church, will resume his Sunday evening 
organ recitals in November. Mr. Rider has 


composed several new songs which are pub- 
lished by Oliver Ditson Company, and are 
well received by the music public. 

Harriet Barrows has been engaged for 
several concerts and will be heard in song 
recitals as well as oratorio work. Miss Bar- 
rows has her studio in the Conrad Building, 
where she will receive a limited number 
of pupils. 

A musicale is to be given at the Highland 
Congregational Church, under the direction 
of Harper Mitchell, on October 27, which 
suggests advancement in church ideals of 








MME. AVIS B. CHARBONNEL 


New England Pianist Who Will Appear 
Prominently in Providence’s Season 


music. The program is to be entirely 
operatic, the selections being the most popu- 
lar among lovers of the opera. 

Gitpert F. HAYWArp. 





Vera Courtenay, the American soprano 
who comes to the Metropolitan from Paris 
this season, will make a few appearances 
at the Opéra Comique before leaving for 
New York. 


SEATTLE SOCIETIES 
PREPARE PROGRAMS 


Orchestra, Now Under Hadley’s 
Direction, to Be Center of 
City’s Musical Life 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 7.—Five years ago 
Seattle, while already large and growing 
with extreme rapidity, was more in the 
nature of a busy outpost than a metropolis. 
To-day, when one goes out on one of the 
long piers on the waterfront and looks back 
at the city, it reminds one somewhat of the 
New York sky line. Of late years there 
has been no such phenomenal growth in any 
one city in America as that in Seattle. Its 
musical growth has kept pace with its com- 
mercial, and it is now engaged in all the 
musical activities known to large cities. 

The Ladies’ Musical Society is the largest 
musical organization. The season’s course 
includes eight regular monthly concerts, 
semi-monthly study meetings, and a course 
of four artists’ recitals, given by famous 
musicians of the time. Mme. Jomelli will 
sing for the club on October 22 and will be 
assisted by Marie Nichols, violinist, and 
Margaret Worden, pianist. Marcella Sem 
brich is to appear on January 3, and Mme. 
Schumann-Heink on February 23. Mrs. H. 
D. Hanford is the president of the club. 
_The Seattle Symphony Orchestra is a 
live organization. The successor to Mr 
Kegrise, as conductor, is Henry K. Hadley. 
Mr. Hadley came to Seattle only a few 
weeks ago, and his plans for the season 
have not yet been made public. The or 
chestra numbers fifty-two members. 

The Schubert Club, Mrs. Le Roy Baird, 
president, gives three public concerts each 
year. Its chorus is directéd by Frederick 
Fleming Beale, who also conducts an ama 
teur orchestra maintained by this organiza 
tion. The club has also a piano department, 
in charge of Mrs. Charlotte Z. Gillen. 
Monthly choral concerts are also given by 
the club, with visiting artists at each con- 
cert. . 

The Seattle Clef Club, whose membership 
numbers the chief musicians of the city, 


[Continued on next page] 
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The last dinner of 


holds monthly dinners. 
Edmund J. Myer 


the year is ladies’ night. 
is president of this club. 

The Ralston Glee Club, conducted by 
Bowman Ralston, is a male chorus of fifty 
members, This club will give two concerts 
during the season and sing at the American 
Music Society Day at the Exposition. 

The Seattle Center of the American Mu- 
sic Society was organized in the Spring. 
Mrs. Mary Carr Moore, who is gifted as a 
composer, is the president. This Center 
will carry out a plan of work for the giving 
of American compositions similar to that 
adopted in other centers of the society. 

Among the musicians active in the city 
are Gerard Tonning, pianist, who is chair- 
man of the Board of Musical Directors of 
the Seattle Center of the American Music 
Society; Dr. F. W. Chace, organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church; Louis Dimond. 
pianist, and Sydney Brown, pianist. These 
musicians are all known as composers as 
well as performers. Mrs. Frank D. Black 
is also known for her work in composition 
Dr. Palmer is organist at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral and Edmund Butler at Trinity Church 

Walter Damrosch will take his orchestra 
to Seattle for a festival May 19 and 20. He 
will take with him a quartet of prominent 
vocalists and a local chorus of two hundred 
mixed voices will 


BOY PIANIST WINS PRAISE 


assist. 








Francis J. Martin’s Recital Awakens En- 
thusiasm of Boston Audience 


Boston, Oct. II. J. Martin, a 
youngster still in knickerbockers, gave a 
pianoforte recital in Steinert Hall last Mon 
day evening and was greeted by a large 
audience, which expressed enthusiastic ad- 
miration of his playing. The youngster is 
a pupil of H. S. Wilder, one of Boston's 
successful teachers of piano, who is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music and who also teaches 
privately. 

The program, which is not unlike that 
which much older pianists might give, fol 
lows: Prelude in G Minor, Bach; Thirty 
two Variations in C Minor, Beethoven; 
Rondo Capriccioso, Mendelssohn; Prelude, 
Op. 8, No. 6, Pachulski; Etude, Op. 37, 





Liadow; Romance, “- 51, No. 5, and 
Scherzo, Op. 2, No. 1, Tschaikowsky; Feu- 
ille d’Album, Op. - No. 2, Cui; Etude, 


Op. 36, No. 13, Arensky; Etincelles, Op. 
36, No. 6, Moszkowski; Impromptu, Op. 28, 
No. 3, Reinhold; “Zu deinen Fussen,” Op. 
68, No. 3, and Scherzo, OP 54, No. 5, Greig; 
Barcarolle, Op. 30, No Rubinstein; Im- 
pressions dans la Sacunt, No. 3, Sauer : 
March Militaire, Schubert-Taussig. 
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BOSTON 


TORONTO TO HEAR CHORAL NOVELTIES 


Mendelssohn Choir Will Introduce Pierne’s ‘‘ Children’s Crusade” and 
National Chorus Will Give Excerpts from “ Parsifal” and 
“‘ Mefistofele’,—-Busoni and Thomas Orchestra to Assist Dr. Vogt’s 
Singers—Dr. Ham Pays Tribute to Boy Choristers on This Side 
of the Atlantic 


Toronto, CANn., Oct. 9.—The musical sea- 
son just commencing here will be the most 
important in the history of Toronto. The 
programs of several conductors are not yet 
complete enough for publication, but the 





George Hamlin, Claude Cunningham and 
Marion Green. 

The following are the principal numbers 
to be performed by the National Chorus, 
conductor Dr. Albert Ham, at its concerts 
in January next: 

Cantata, “The Song of Victory” (Hiller), for 
soprano solo (Adelaide Neilsen), chorus and or- 
chestra; Prologue to ‘“‘Mefistofele’ (Boito) for 
boy choir, double chorus, baritone solo and orches- 
tra; Coleridge-Taylor, “The Slave’s Dream,” for 
chorus and orchestra; Finale of Act 1 “Parsifal’ 
(Wagner), for two choruses and celestial chorus 
by thirty specially trained boys with orchestra and 
organ; also unaccompanied numbers by Williams, 
Bortvianski, Leslie, Sullivan and De Rille. 

Dr. F. H. Torrington will give his annual 
Yule-tide performance of the “Messiah” on 
December 30. The chorus will consist of 
the combined Toronto Festival and West 
loronto choruses, and, as usual, the orches- 
tra of seventy or more will be largely ama- 
teur players, pupils of the College of Music, 
of which Dr. Torrington is the principal. 
The annual concert of the College will be 
given on November 1 and the orchestra will 
also play on this occasion. The second per- 
formance of the choruses will be given in 
Kebruary. 

The Toronto Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ductor Frank S. Welsman, is rehearsing the 
following program: 

Auber, “Domino Noir’; Beethoven, 
Schubert, *Rosamunde”’; Mo- 


Sym yhonies: Mendelssohn, No. 3 (The 
“Scotch”); Haydn, No. 2, D Major; Beethoven, 
0.7, A Major; Mozart, C Major (with Fugue); 
Dvor ak, “From ‘the New World.” 

Miscellaneous: Coleridge-Taylor, 
teristic W altzes; Luigini, “Ballet 
Massenet, “Suite Alsacienne’’; Mozart, 
acteristic Dances; Sibelius, ‘“‘Karelia’”’ 


Overtures: 
“Ls sonore, w ae. we 
zart, “Magic Flute.’ 


Four C harac 
Egyptienne”’ : 
Six Char- 

Suite. 


H. H. W. 





loronTO, CAN., Oct. 11.—‘Experience has 
taught me that, given the same facilities, 
the boys brought up in our vigorous Amer 
ican climate can be made to sing better than 
the choristers in most continental countries 
and quite as well as those of England. 

“When teachers of the young pay as 
much attention to the speaking voice as the 
teachers of Europe we shall hear less about 
the touch of harshness of the average voice 
in Eastern America.” 

This expression of views by Dr. Albert 
Ham, of this city, whose success with his 
boy singers led Sir Frederick Bridge to re- 
mark: “The singing of St. James’ Cathedral 
Choir is quite equal to that of any English 
cathedral,” receives additional weight from 
Dr. Ham’s high standing in the Mother- 
land and his devotion to the cause of choral 
music in Cana‘la. 

“There is no dearth of excellent natural 
voices in Canada. The climatic conditions 
are not so unfavorable as is generally sup- 





DR. A. S. VOGT 


Conductor of the Mendelssohn Choir, 


Toronto 
musical functions definitely arranged are, 
both numerically and in their artistic excel- 
lence, notably ahead of all previous years. 
At Massey Hall, between now and Chirst- 
mas week, fifteen concerts will be given at 
which will appear artists of world-wide re- 
nown; notice of these will occur in MusI- 
CAL AMERICA in due course. Subjoined are 
the arrangements already made by the prin- 
cipal organizations here: 

Up to date the Mendelssohn Choir, con- 
ductor, Dr. A. S. Vogt, has arranged 


to give five concerts, at which the prin- 

, eto * yosed. Our : ; as bee 
cipal works will be the “German Requiem posed Br epi aga — h i; been the 
by Brahms and Pierné’s “The Children’s PCTSistent neglect of the speaking voice. 
Crusade’ For the latter work a specially Doubtless in the near future teachers will 
J ree ys children’s choir of 360 Bs Sco . begin to remedy this, for the reaction of 
hi "rehaorala and the best Bn. # are an- the speaking voice on the singing voice is 
vet sahil a ‘. (ne of the ve an element in vocal training which is far 
—— veh - ; too frequently overlooked. 

work accomplished up to the _ present. at emaaaiie aaaaliiia “ele? p 
Then there will be shorter works for ay ey FONE Oe vos 
chorus and orchestra by Bruch, Elgar, prior to the age of puberty should be 


treated with infinitely more gentleness than 
in the case of boys. Ignorance on this 
point is responsible for much of the bad 
quality in women’s speaking voices. Good, 
patient teaching is the ‘sine qua non.’” 

Dr. Ham, who is the conductor of the 
National Chorus, was born at Bath, Eng- 
land, in 1858, and in his eighteenth year be- 
came organist of All Saints’ Church in his 


native town, the congregation including 
Major Roberts, now Field-Marshall Lo:d 
Roberts. His work in Toronto began in 


1896, when he became organist and choir- 
master of St. James’ Cathedral. One of 
the first radical alterations brought about 
by Dr. Ham was the riddance of the oper- 
atic style of solo work, and of “perform- 
ances” generally and the substitution of 
music of a dignified character. 

Dr. Ham obtained the degree of Doctor 
ot Music at Dublin University in 1894 and 
Toronto University conferred the same dis- 
tinction upon him two years later. ‘lis 
compositions include a march, entitled 
“Canada,” for full orchestra and for mil- 
itary band, a March Militaire, “Imperium 
Et Unitas,” dedicated to Lord Strathcona, 





DR. ALBERT HAM 


the Toronto National 
Chorus 


Conductor of 


coronation anthem, “Hear, O Ye 


which was sung by the Sheffield 
R. B. 


and a 
Kings,” 
Choir during its Canadian tour. 





Hear Paderewski’s Sym- 
phony 

Lonpon, Oct. 8.—London will hear Pad- 
erewski’s symphony for the first time on 
November 8, when the Symphony Orchestra, 
under Hans Richter, will play it. At the 
same concert Paderewski will play Beet- 
hoven’s “Emperor” concerto. During the 
past Summer Paderewski made sketches for 
a new opera, on the subject of “Sakuntala,” 
beside making some changes in “Manru” 
for its production at the Opéra Comique in 
Paris. 


London to 


The Munich Concert Society has included 
two English works, Elgar’s Symphony and 


Granville Bantock’s “Pierrot of the Min- 
ute,” in its répertoire for this season. 





César Franck and unaccompanied composi- 
tions, which will figure largely in the series 
of concerts, drawn from the works of 


Brahms, Granville Bantock, Palestrina, Ga- 
vaert, Raff, Tschaikowsky, Lassen, Howard 
Brockway and others 
The superb [Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
will take part in all the eet, one = Leals Bachner, 
which will be an orchestral matinée under 
Mr. Stock with Ferruccio Busoni, pianist, Otis B. Boise, 


vocal soloists will be Cor- 
Mrs. Sharp-Herdien, 


as soloist. The 
inne Rider-Kelsey, 
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“In addition to those mentioned was Mme. Frieda 
Langendorff, a soprano with a voice of much richness 
and power.”—N. Y. Times, Nov. 16, 1908. 


‘‘Mme, Frieda Langendorff sang a half dozen songs, 
her rendering of Mary Salter’s ‘The Cry of Rachel, being 
a finely dramatic one.”—N. Y. Globe, Nov. 16, 1908. 


“She has a powerful voice of wide range and under 
perfect control.”’—Brooklyn Eagle, Nov. 16, 1908. 


‘‘Mme. Frieda Langendorff sang songs of Franz, Von 
Fielitz, Schumann and others, with plenty of voice and 
expression. Mrs. Mary Turner Salter’s pathetic ‘Cry 
of Rachel’ she invested with uncommon dramatic 
fervor.”’—N. Y. Herald, Nov. 16, 1908. 


‘‘Mme. Langendorff’s work fully justified this singer’s 
temporary secession from opera to fill concert engage- 
ments. Hers is a voice of beautiful timbre and she uses 
it with all the skill of the consummate artist that she is.”’ 

N. Y. Musical America, Nov. 21, 1908. 


“Mme. Frieda Langendorff sang the aria ‘Hear Ye 
Israel’ from the Elijah so as to win several recalls. 
N. Y. World, Jan. 22, 1909. 


“Mme. Frieda Langendorff made a favorable im- 
pression by her rendering of the solo from ‘Elijah,’ 
‘Hear Ye Israel,’ her full mezzo-soprano voice filling 
the house in all parts.”—-N. Y. Glohe, Jan, 22, 1909. 


“The soloist was Mme. Frieda Langendorff, who was 
in excellent voice and sang the aria from Elijah with 
fine judgment and dramatic effect.”—-Musical Age, Jan. 
30, 1909. 

‘Mme. Langendorff sang with great breadth and 
warmth, and with much dramatic feeling, and was en- 
thusiastically applauded and recalled several times.’’ 
Musical America, Jan. 30, 1909. 

“Mme. Langendorff has a rich voice of wonderful 


power and her vocalization is perfect. Seldom is an- 


artist heard with a more dramatic quality,of voice. She 
ealls to mind the great Materna of years ago, who was 
the principal soprano in Wagner’s music-dramas at 
Bayreuth. 

“Mme. Langendorff was forced to respond to several 
encores, and ultogether her success was nothing short 
of a distinctive triumph.’’—Birmingham Herald, Dee, 
2, 1908. 

‘‘Her voice is exquisite. Brilliant in its strength and 
fullness, and sweet and tender in the softer passages 
Mme. Langendorff is truly a great artist, and the audience 
both recognized and appreciated it.’’—Staunton, Nov. 
22, 1908. 

“The audience was made up largely of musical people, 


and to say that they appreciated the artist’s efforts is 


putting it mildly. They fairly shook the building with 
their applause and when the final number came they sat 
and applauded until the singer graciously responded 
with a captivating encore.’’—Staunton Leader, Nov 
23, 1908. 

“From the cpening note of Meyerbeer’s aria to the last 
note of that perfect love song from Samson and Delilah, 
Mme. Langendorff held her audience spellbound. Her 


ability to depict the suffering mother in ‘Oh! My Son’ 


and ‘Rachel Weeping for her Children’ gives us some 
idea of her surpassing strength as an actress. When to 
this dramatic instinct is joined a voice so full, so beautiful 
we have the very apotheosis of song. 

“‘We predict for Mme. Langendorff a glorious future: 
the superb volume and spirit of her sustained notes, con- 
trasted with the honeyed sweetness when singing mezzo 
voce, making a combination as alluring as it is rare 
Her high notes are as clear as a flute—like those of a 
bird, while the lower ones are like organtones. Her 
singing was a revelation to our people, who will extend 
to her the heartiest of welcomes if they are ever so 
fortunate as to hear her again.’’—Greenrille Daily 
Vews. Nov. 27, 1908 


Deeeeiion - «+ « .« 


PRESS OPINIONS: 


. ‘Her splendid rendition of each song was a revelation 
to the audience which came expecting great things.” 
Birmingham News, Dec. 2, 1908. 


‘“‘Mme. Langendorff was enthusiastically received. 
No operatic star who has ever appeared in Birmingham 
received such unanimous praise. Her voice, mezzo-so- 
prano, is powerful and dramatic and she has the stage 
appearance and temperament of a Wagnerian singer.”’ 

Birmingham Ledger, Dec. 2, 1908. 


‘‘Mme. Langendorff’s soprano is a naturally beautiful 
organ, better adapted, perhaps, to opera than to concert 
work, but her very dramatic aria from Meyerbeer’s 
‘Le Prophete’ called forth such a storm of applause 
as an artist seldom hears in St. Paul.’’—St. Paul Daily 
News, Dec. 14, 1908. 


‘Mme. Langendorff, a new singer to St. Paul, and a 
mezzo-soprano of much distinction, was the _ soloist 
and made a great hit with the audience from the time 
she sang the first note of the aria from ‘Le Prophete’ 
to the last song, which was one of several encores ac- 
corded her by the enthusiastic auditors. 

‘‘Mme. Langendorff has a voice of wide range, which 
she uses with much dramatic force and expression.” 
St. Paul Dispatch, Dec. 14, 1908. 


‘‘Mme. Frieda Langendorff was the soloist of the after- 
noon and she found instant favor. The house rang 
with applause after her first solo, the aria from ‘Le 
Prophete,’ and she most graciously repeated a part of the 
number as an encore. To characterize her capacity 
briefly it may be said that Mme. Langendorff possesses 
a voice and appearance full of temperament and great 
dramatic quality. Her voice is of extensive range and 
of great strength, yet full of exquisite sympathy. She 
sang splendidly and was warmly applauded.’’—St. Paul 
Press, Dec. 14, 1908. 


“The artist’s voice is mezzo-soprano, with a grateful 
tinge of contralto quality. She sings high G with ease 
and full voice and her tones are mellow and warm in 
the lower register.’’—-Walter Anthony, San Francisco 
Call, Feb. 19, 1909. 


“She has a phenomenally rich and powerful mezzo 
soprano voice with the lusciousness and lower register 
of a contralto. Her programme proved her essentially 
a dramatic artist, for she reached her very greatest 
moments during the operatic arias. In these she thrilled 
by her forcefulness and towering dramatic strength 
as well as by her eloquent and colorful expression.” 
San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 19, 1909. 


THOMAS NUNUN’S SUMMING UP 


“Mme. Frieda Langendorff, widely heralded as a 
vocal star from Bayreuth, Dresden, Vienna, Prague, 
and New York, last night added Christian Science Hall, 
San Francisco, to the list of places in which her fame is 
known. And in the Western Addition Musical House 
she sang with all the brilliancy and art that we had 
expected of her. 

“‘Mme. Langendorff first impressed us as very young 
in years. Then she seemed mature in vocal develop 
ment, and finally a great deal older than herself in her 
perfection of the art of singing.”’ 


COMPARED TO SCHUMANN-HEINK 


“We originally heard Mme. Langendorff as a con- 
tralto to be compared with Schumann-Heink. Later. 
when the singer was on her way, we were told she was a 
mezzo-soprano, and not to be compared with Schumann- 
Heink 

“Mme. Langendorff is a high contralto with a sweet, 
rich, luscious voice that is youthful, unusual and refresh- 
ing. She sang last night’s big programme with ease 
and ability, and the more she sang the greater was the 
favor with which the audience heard.’’—San Franciscn 
KF miner, Feb. 19, 1909 
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“Her upper notes were clear and vibrant, her volume 
of tone was quite remarkable.’’—Los Angeles Examiner, 
Feb. 6, 1909. 


‘*Langendorff’s numbers ran the gamut of the strongest 
human emotions and most intense natural feelings.”’ 
Los Angeles, Feb. 6, 1909. 


“‘As soloist, Mme. Langendorff fully established her 
hold on the Los Angeles music public. It would seem 
as though the accompaniment of an orchestra calls out 
all her latent dramatic instincts to which she likes to 
give full sway.’’—Los Angeles Evening News, Feb. 6, 1909. 


“The singer was in splendid voice and appeared to 
excellent advantage with orchestra and in the great 
auditorium, which she ‘filled’ with zitmost ease. Mme. 
Langendorff handled both the dramatic work in the 
recitative and the florid passages in the aria of this pro- 
digious number with fine effect. She possesses the 
temperament to well meet the tense, emotional demands 
of the work, and has the technical skill to use her voice 
with surprising facility in the colorature passages—sur- 
prising because of the unusual tonal power of the voice.’”’ 
~-Los Angeles Express, Fe. 6, 1909. 


- “It was curious, the persona' appeal Mme. Frieda 
Langendorff made to her audience at Simpson Audi 
torium last night, an appeal to which one had to respond 
willy nilly. Just as her glorious voice came forth freely, 
purely, with unsurpassed quality, so her manner of 
bringing it was gracious with the effort to please.”’ 
Los Angeles Evening News, Feb. 3, 1909. 


“Not since the appearance of Schumann-Heink has 
Grand Forks heard such a voice as was heard last night 
at the recital of Mme, Frieda Langendorff. To say that 
the audience was enthusiastic is but stating a part of the 
truth, and how could it be otherwise, in the presence 
of a gift so divine, a personality so strong, and an art 
so perfect. . 

‘““At the very first bow the celebrated Mme. Langen 
dorff won the admiration of her audience and the artist’s 
wonderful rendition of every number of the long and 
varied programme brought the listeners to enthusiastic 
expressions of approval, the applause being the kind that 
comes direct from the heart and shows a musician’s ap 
preciation of the grandest of musical gifts, the voice 
Her beautiful, strong, flexible voice possesses qualities 
rarely combined. It is powerful and capable of every 
shading, while her interpretation and shading are quite 
all that could be desired. In those renditions where strong 
dramatic power is essential, she carries her audience 
with her and one lives in the spirit of the song from be- 
ginning to end without a thought of aught else but the 
beautiful song and magnificent singer. In the songs 
of sweeter and softer notes, she is just as impressive 
and equally delightful and in all her personality plays 
a great part. The story of the song is told as clearly 
in the expression of her countenance as in the melody 
of her voice, each word stands as if cut out and she 
always finds the right expression, be it English or Ger- 
man.’’—Grand Forks, Dec. 8, 1908. 


‘Her rendering of Wagner’s aria ‘Dich Theure Halle’ 
was one of the richest of the evening. In it she revealed 
a voice of wide range and rare dramatic power.” 
Fargo, Dec. 9, 1908 


“Beyond expectations, an artist of rare personality, 
possessed of an inestimable degree of dramatic strength 
and richness of tone, Mme. Frieda Langendorff. the 
German mezzo-soprano, gained a warm place in the 
esteem and admiration of local music lovers. 

“She is mezzo-soprano supreme, warmly emotional 
in her interpretations, peculiarly conventional in at 
titude and apparently acquainted thoroughly with the 
emotions of the music masters and the adaptation of 
their feelings to song.’’—Fargo, N. D., Dec. 9. 1908 


- St. James Building 
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ANOTHER MAY FESTIVAL IN BUFFALO 


Philharmonic Society Looks Forward to Repetition of Spring Concerts— 
Guido Chorus Will Enter Operatic Field—-What 
Other Societies Are Planning 


11i—The musical The Philharmonic Society of Buffalo 
which gave such a successful May festival 
last year, with the Theodore Thomas Or 
chestra under Mr. Stock, and the Philhar 
monic Chorus under Andrew T. Webster’s 
direction, will have a second May festival 
on May 12, 13 and 14. Mr. Stock and the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra have been re 
engaged, and as before, artists of distinc- 
tion will be brought here to assist in the 
programs. The Philharmonic Chorus will 
sing Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,’ Goring 
Thomas’s “Swan and Skylark,” and other 
fine works. 

There is a strong probability that the 
Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto under Dr 
A. S. Vogt’s leadership will give one Buf 
falo concert. The choir contemplates visits 
to New York and Boston as well as Buf ; 
falo. A pln as 3 Le Ril, 

Under the local management of Mrs . a 
Mae Davis Smith, who has in former sea 
sons brought here such big attractions as 
Paderewski, Lhévinne, Dr. Wiillner, Mis 
cha Elman, Gabrilowitsch, 


October 16, 1909. 








BuFFALoO, N. Y., Oct. 
season of 1909-1910 in this city promises 
to be no less important than that of last 
year, which offered more and better musi- 
cal attractions than any before in Buffalo’s 
musical annals. 


Taking the offerings of the large local 
organizations in their order, the Guido 
Chorus under Seth Clark’s direction will 

















An Incident of the Annual Summer Outing of Buffalo’s Famous Guido Chorus 


. zation, will give several Saturday after cal matters seems to be unprecedentedly 
Gadski, and va noon open recitals at which artists will active. M. M. H. 

appear. On November 27 and December 4 
Ethel Newcomb, the well-known pianist, Mme. Langendorff’s Fall Season 


will give entire programs. Set 
; he. : Mme. Fried: angendo as re , 
Among interesting concerts to be given a Langendorff has returned 


by local musicians are the six musicales Sere a season at the Summer Opera in 
announced under the direction of Mme Berlin, and began her no ge work at the 
Marianne Blaauw, One will be given each Maine festivals on October 8. In Novem- 
month from November to April, inclusive, ber she sings in the West, filling Saeee- 
three in the new hall of d’Youville College, ™&"!'S at the following places: Grinnell, 
and three in the new hall of Mount Saint la., November 4; Ames, the 6th; Tabor, the 
Joseph school. Mme. Blaauw, who is a 8th; Lawrence, Kan., the oth; Ottawa, the 
pupil of Clara Schumann, will play many 23d ; Emporia, the 24th ; Seattle, Wash., the 
Schumann and Brahms works, two pro 28th ; Bellingham, the 20th ; Vancouver, the 
grams being devoted entirely to these com 3oth ; Victoria, December 1, and New W est- 
posers, and one to American composers minster, the 2d. Mme. Langendorff will 
She will be assisted bv the Ball-Goold then fill six dates in Washington and Al 
string quartet in quartets, quintets and berto, after which she will rest during the 
Christmas holidays. From January 3 to 
february 1 she will tour in California, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. On February 4 she 
gives a recital in Evanston, IIl., and then 
returns East 














SETH CLARK 
Director of the Guido Chorus 





give on November 8, 9 and Io an operetta 
entitled “Forty-five Minutes from Main 
Street.” The libretto is by John D. Wells, 
of the staff of the Buffalo News, and the 
music is arranged and composed by Mr. 
Clark. The roles are all distributed among 
the men of the chorus, and this departure 
of the society from the lines of legitimate 
concert giving has aroused much interest 
The usual three concerts will also be given 
by the Guido Chorus, on December 9, with 
Florence Hinkel as soloist; March 15, 
Claude Cunningham, soloist, and May 5, 
John Barnes Wells, soloist. 

The Buffalo Orpheus with Julius Lange 
as conductor will hold its customary three 
concerts on November January 24 and 


Schumann-Heink Captures St. John 


St. Joun, N. B., Oct. 11.—St. John capit- 
ulated completely to the vocal charms of 
Mme. Schumann-Heink at her recent con- 
cert here. An immense audience filled the 
Opera House and accorded the singer a 
rapturous reception. The critics united in 
enthusiastic praise of Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s “wonderful range, the apparently 
perfect ease with which she negotiated the 
most dificult passages, and the absolute 
freshness which her voice retained to the 
very end of an exacting program, 


Edith Thomgeon to Play in Brooklyn 











ALFRED JURY 
Conductor of the Clef Club 


rious others of like distinction, there will 
be a goodly number of excellent concerts. 
On October 19 Geraldine Farrar and Olga 
Samaroff will give a joint recital; Mme. 
Sembrich and her concert company will 
April 4. The solo artists have not yet been be heard on November 2; on ¥, hanksgiving 
announced, with the exception of Violet Loie Fuller and her “Muses” will appear 
Elliott, the Australian contralto, who will at two performances with an orchestra of 
sing at the first. concert. forty men led by Gustav Hinrichs; Mme 

The Buffalo Sangerbund under Dr. Carl Carreno will give a piano recital on De 
Winning’s baton will give two concerts, as cember_5; Walter Damrosch and the New 





joSTON, Oct. 11.—Edith Thompson, the 
pianist, has been engaged to play with the 
Kneisel Quartet in Brooklyn, N. Y., Oc- 
tober 28. On this occasion she will play 

















usual, dates not yet published. The Teuto York Symphony Orchestra will play here in the Saint-Saéns Quartet. Miss Thomp- 
nia Liederkranz, Dr. Herman Schorcht, di on January 6; January 14 Tilly Koenen son performed several times with the Knei- 
rector, gives its concerts on December 14 will make her Buffalo début; the Boston sels last season and in seasons before and 
and April 25. ° This society is making a Symphony Orchestra will play on January has met with noteworthy success. She will 
vigorous effort to secure funds for a club 31 in this city, and on February 11 Busoni ANDREW WEBSTER be heard in many concerts and recitals this 
house of its own, following the example of will be heard in piano recital. The musical ; season , a. f 
the Orpheus, which has luxurious quarters, season was inaugurated on October 8 by a Director of the Philharmonic Chorus 
‘ » Sange thich secure song recital by Mme. Schumann-Heink. :; , . 
and of the Sangerbund, which secured new ong recital by c | : trios, by Miss Cronyn’s vocal chorus in 
club rooms for itself last season. The only band concert scheduled thus far sseeral aunts. sii te thaws be Menesd 

The Clef Club under Alfred Jury’s direc is that of John Philip Sousa’s players, on Ae Mer park. MME. ROSA 


tion, will give two concerts this season, as 
hitherto. At the first, on February 3, Nor- 
dica will be the solo artist, and for the 
second on April 1, Kirkby-Lunn has been 


December 8. Song recitals are announced 
at the Twentieth Century Club by Mme 
Mariska Aldrich, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, in November, and also by 


in a program devoted mainly to duos for 
two pianos. 

The free organ concerts Sunday after 
noons in Convention Hall, on the large 
organ presented to the city by Mayor J. N. 


OLITZKA 


Prima Donna 


engaged. It will be the first Buffalo ap David Bispham on December 13 Adam, will be resumed on October 24 

eens eat » latter artis The C atic Club, a women’s organi : - a ay 
pearance of the latter artist The Chromatic lub, a women rgal Many of the choir directors are planning to 
give special choral works with their sing 
TRANS-AMERICAN TOUR OF THE WORLD FAMOUS ers, among the number Harry J. Fellows 


of the Delaware avenue M. E. Church, Al 
Flonzale uartet fred Jury of the First Presbyterian Church, 
and others. Most of the prominent and Metropolitan Opera. New York 
reputable teachers of the city have begun MANAGEMENT: 


the season with an unusually large registra GEO. M. ROBINSON, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
tion of pupils, and general interest in musi 
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Late 
Covert Garden 
London, Eng 
Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
San Carlo. Naples, Italy. 
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Founded by E. J. De Coppet of New York 
Five months, beginning Dec. 10th 
Tour to the Pacific Coast booking 
‘The Flonzaley Quartet need fear no rival in this 
country to-day.”—Philip Hale, in Boston Herald, 
January 8, 1909. 
Sole Management : LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New 1 York 
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THE VENDOME HOTEL 


A Delightful Home for Families Caterer to Professional People 











AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
SOPRANO EDGAR O. SILVER, President Telephone, 2329 Columbus 212 W. GOth St., New York 
FACULTY EXAMINERS AND LECTURERS: 
| Albert Ross Parsons; Kate S. Chittenden; Harry Rowe Shelley; Herwegh von Ende; Paul Savage: 
McCall Lanham; Modest Altschuler; Leslie J. Hodgson; Elsa von Grave; Harry Rawlins Baker; 
Fairchild Sherman; James P. Brawley; Paul Ambrose; Fannie O. Greene; George Coleman Gow; Jobs 


Cornelius Griggs; Daniel Gregory Mason; Mary Fidelia Burt. 
1 EAST 42d ST., NEW YORK 


The 24th Year Begins Monday, September 21, 1908. Send for Circulars and Catalogues. 
CONTRALTO| 


Studio: 206 W. 106th Street 


erp eer CAROLYN BEEBE »» EDW, DETHIER 


PIANIST VIOLINIST 
havi luded his American 
Saabasontn, wilacnepte Lauited Reoltais of Ensemble Works and Solos 


number of pupils at Lugano ] g September 25th 


Dates w b King I 
Switzerlan’ and Milan. Italy 
Address Villa Consolo Lugano, Switzerland Manager. C. M. COX 138 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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WOMAN’S CLUB PROVIDES COLUMBUS, 0., WITH MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS 





- 





Cotumsus, O., Oct. 11.—Judging from 
October’s offerings, the music season in 
Columbus is to be much more interesting 
than any preceding it. The Twilight con- 
cefts at the University opened with a Fan- 
ning-Turpin recital, which was reviewed 
in Musicat America last week. 

Sousa and his band arrived on time for 
two concerts in Memorial Hall on the 
fourth, and the fifth was made memorable 
by Carrie Louise Dunning’s lecture on her 
method of teaching piano to beginners. 
This last event was of as much interest so- 
cially as musically, and took place in the 
parlors of the Hartman Hotel. 

The plans of the Mannerchor have not 
yet been completed, but for the opening 
concert, on October 21, Schumann-Heink 
has been engaged as soloist. Karl Hoenig, 
the new director, is hard at work drilling 
the chorus of thirty voices for Wohlge- 
muth’s “Wie’s daheim war?” and Wen- 
gert’s “Ich kehre wieder” and Meister’s 
“The Elf,” in which the great contralto 
sings the solo. 

Karl Hoenig has had charge of the Trin- 
ity Church organ and choir for many years, 
is a member of the faculty of the Colum- 
bus School for Girls, and divides his en- 
tire time among the different music inter- 
ests of the city. 

The Women’s Music Club season opens 
October 26, with Herbert Witherspoon as 
soloist. Ella May Smith is again president 
of the club. 

The last concert of the month will be 
given by Isadora Duncan in Memorial 
Hall, under the management of Ray Dun- 
ham. 

The Women’s Music Club will give a 
program on November 9 with local artists, 


and on November 23 Janet Spencer, con- 
tralto, and Mary Hallock, pianist, will be 
the attractions. The third concert falls 
on December 14. 

The first artist to appear in the new 
year will be Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, with 
Coenraad Bos at the piano, on January II. 

February 8 will bring the Flonzaley 
Quartet and a pianist yet to be selected. 
The Pittsburg Orchestra has the artist 
concert of March. 

There appears to be more _ interest 
evinced in the individual soloists among 
the younger musicians of Columbus than in 
the choral or orchestral work done by the 
various societies. Foremost in the long 
line of men singers are Cecil Fanning and 
Oley Speaks. When they are not away 
from the city concertizing they take a most 
active part in the music life of Columbus. 

Oley Speaks has returned from a most 
interesting Summer in Europe, where he 
visited the site of Wagner's home and 
tomb and many other places dear to a mu- 
sician, and has resumed his work in local 
circles. 

Cecil Fanning has saved but a small por- 
tion of his time this Winter for his home 
city. However, his headquarters will be 
here until December 1, while he is filling 
many engagements jn the Middle West. 

The teaching force of the city has re- 
mained the same in most respects, and the 
minor changes have all been cited in pre 
vious issues of MusicaL AMERICA. 

Virgilia Wallace, an exponent of the 
Frank King Clark school of Paris, is meet- 
ing with rapid popularity as a teacher of 
voice. Her beautiful studio at No. 411 E. 
Town street was opened but a short time 
ago. 

Hermann Ebeling is this year directing 


the Liederkranz, playing the organ at the 
Congregational Church, and doing active 
work at his studio on Broad street. He 
has charge of the instrumental department 
of the Columbus School for Girls, and is 
planning a series of organ recitals. 

Franc Ziegler and Charles Howe are 
arranging for a number of chamber music 
concerts this Winter, with the best stringed 
instrument talent in the city. 

The Girls’ Music Club is still being pre- 
sided over by Emily McCallip, and has an 
interesting season of recitals planned. 

The Columbus Oratorio Society has be- 
gun early to plan for the Spring season on 
May g and 10, The society will sing 
“Samson,” also “Holy Art Thou” from 
“Xerxes,” “Lullaby of Life,” by Leslie, and 
“Moonlight,” by Faning, also Faning’s 
“Song of the Viking.” The society will 
probably be made up of at least 100 voices 
this year, and they may have some chil- 
dren’s choruses. The artists already se- 
cured are Herbert Witherspoon, Daniel 
seddoe, Margaret Keyes and the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra. 

The remaining University Twilight musi 
cales will be given by Effie Nichols, pian- 
ist; Ann Hughes, soprano; Marie Kullak- 
Busse, soprano; Virgilia Wallace, contralto ; 
Millicent Brennan, mezzo-soprano; Janet 
Ramsey, pianist; Caroline Harter Wil- 
liams, violinist; Edna Paine, pianist; Mar- 
garet Parry Hast, soprano, and Mrs. Har- 
rie Bliss Hutchinson, contralto. Mrs. 
Grace Hamilton Morrey has had the ar- 
rangement of the series this season. 

The college organizations are in fine 
trim for the year’s work. Helen Arms has 
the directorship of the Girls’ Glee Club 
and C. E, Kimbal the Men’s Club. 

nm B.S. 





FRITZI SCHEFF SEES DIPPEL 


Two-Hour Conference Preceding Her 
Tour Starts People Guessing 


Significance is attached to the fact that 
before she left last week for Toronto to 
open her season in “The Prima Donna,” 
Fritzi Scheff had a two-hour conference 
with Andreas Dippel at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Several interpretations were put upon 
the conference. Miss Scheff’s tour in “The 


Prima Donna” is booked to cover five 
months, so that if she intends to return to 
the scene of her grand opera days she will 
have to do considerable cancelling. It is 
an open secret, however, that the Metro- 
politan Opera Company is very much in 
need of a Nedda, a Musetta and a Micaela, 
all of which parts Miss Scheff at one time 
filled very satisfactorily. 

As an alternative to the possibility that 
Miss Scheff intends a short season at the 
Metropolitan or New Theater, it is sug- 
gested that Mr. Dippel may have sought 


the interview with the idea of persuading 
Charles Dillingham to present his principal 
star in one of the comic operas of which 
the Herr Direktor acquired the rights dur- 
ing his recent German pilgrimages. 





Prophetic Beethoven 


Has any one remarked. on the startling 
resemblance of the sharp toot of a motor 
horn of those four-times repeated double 
notes in Beethoven’s “Second Symphony,” 
which demonstrates how a great imagina- 
tive genius may be far ahead of his con 


temporaries? The classic example is 
Shakespeare and the telegraph. When these 
familiar notes are heard in the symphony 
the audience may be seen to look anxiously 
over the shoulder and prepare to cut and 
run.—London Chronicle. : 





ALWAYS THE RIGHT CHEEK 


Why Do Pianists and Violinists Never 
Turn the Left to Audiences? 


Why is it, asks W. B. Chase, in the 
Evening Sun, that, as the moon to this 
earth, so all players of piano and violin to 
their audiences, must show but the one side, 
must turn the right, and never the left, 
cheek? While Leo Schulz, ’cellist, in his 
latest artistic group portraits, is sketched 
full face, Miss Margulies and Mr. Lichten- 
berg are in profile. But it’s the same with 
players in camera as in full orchestra. 

Turn your symphony stage one-quarter 
around, and who would recognize the old 
familiar faces? The laws of the music 
platform were made for dexterity; that is, 
right-handedness. 

Only ’cellos and basses, wood and tym- 
pani, at stage center, shine for all. 





Miss Swift to Give Concert Series 

Boston, Oct. 11.—Bertha Wesselhoeft 
Swift, the soprano, has been spending the 
Summer at her country home and does not 
expect to return to her Boston studios until 
the latter part of this month. She has been 
engaged to sing at a private musicale at 
Tuxedo, N. Y., October 16. Miss Swift 
will give a series of recitals in Boston and 
Eastern cities this season. As usual she 
will devote special attention to the singing 
of songs for children. it = & 





Lilla Ormond Returning to America 

Lilla Ormond, who has been spending the 
Summer abroad, will return by the steam- 
ship Mauretania, sailing October 24. She 
sings this season under the management of 
R. E. Johnston. Miss Ormond has been 
spending some time in Paris, coaching, and 
last May she gave a recital in London that 
attracted unusual attention. 





Adelina Agostinelli and Giuseppe Tac- 
cani, both of the Manhattan forces last 
year, aroused the Milanese to great enthu- 
siasm with their Tosca and Mario, respee- 
tively, in the opening performance of “Tos- 
ca” at the Dal Verme Theater. 











CONCERT 
DIRECTION 





OF 





Geo. M. Robinson 


LEANDRO CAMPANARI, 
Violin Virtuoso 


“He plays with repose and 
dignity of style and with a 
beautiful tone, for which he and 
the remarkably fine instrument 
he used gained equal credit.’’— 
Mr. Aldrich, N. Y. ‘‘Times.”’ 





LISETTE FREDERIC, 
Violinist 


“Much interest was displayed 
in the playing of Lisette Fred- 
eric, the young Roumanian vio- 
linist, who exhibited marvelous 
technic and a wonderful depth 
of tone.’’—Brooklyn ‘“‘Life.’’ 


EMMA TRENTINI, 
Prima Donna Soprano 
“If there is one little singer 
at the Manhattan whom every 
one loves to see and hear it is 
Mile. Trentini. She has vivacity, 


No. 1 Madison Ave. 
New York City 24¢ by the 


MYRTLE RANDALL, 


Soprano 


by the sweetness of 


sical feeling with 





originality, very much charm of 





manner and a voice of great 
beauty.’’°—N. Y. ‘‘Mail and Ex- 


press.”’ 





SARA GUROWITSCH 
’Cellist 

“Miss Gurowitsch showed in 
Tschaikowsky’'s varia- 
tions that she is a violoncellist 
of much technical ability, and an 
artist of refinement, and for her 
performance there is nothing 
but praise.”’ London “ Daily 
Telegraph.” 


‘Dp ’ 
Rocox 0 





MLLE. JEANNE GERVILLE-REACHE As a 


“The greatest operatic contralto since 
Alboni."”"—Wm. 


American.”’ 


Lester, 


listeners 
her voice 
unmistakable mu- 
which she 


“She captivated her 





ROSA OLITZKA, 
Prima Donna Contralto 
‘She has an excellent con- 
tralto voice, which ranges from 
middle ‘C’ to ‘C’ in alt... three 
octaves higher. Her lower notes 


sang. Her lower and medium are very heavy, while her higher 
tones are especially lovely in notes are smooth and rich. She 
quality, and her use of the voice is a fine actress and made a 
is worthy of praise. She colors strong impression.’’—La Sole 
the tone in accord with the sen- Milan. 


timent of the word, 


and her 


musical instinct is very correct.” 


Buffalo ‘‘Express.”’ 


Pianist 


ture was 


well-known 


marked: ‘She has 


Phila. “North 


lumbus, O., 





“The display of technic and ton. She 
power in the Tannhaduser Over- 
astonishing 
the hearers well-nigh breathless. way to arouse great enthusiasm 
criti re- 


and left 


youth, delightful spontaneity, a 
gracious and pleasing personal- and 
ity and a masterly style.’ ""—Co- 
*‘Dispatch.”’ 





LEAH KOHLER 
Violinist 


GRACE HAMILTON MORREY, 


“The artist of the evening was 
Leah Kohler, violinist, of Bos- 
played the ‘Carmen’ 
Fantasie, by Hubay, and the 
‘Devil's Trill,” by Tartini, in a 


in the audience. She has, though 
young, a great technic, a big 
tone possessing much sweetness 
beauty, and plays with 
temperament and freedom.’’— 
Prague Tageblatt 


beauty, 
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DES MOINES PLANS A 
BUSY YEAR OF MUSIC 


Drake University Conservatory and Other 
Institutions to Bring Noted 
Musicians to City 


Des Moines, IA., Oct. 11.—Plans are be 
ing perfected for the presentation of nu- 
merous musical events under the auspices 
of the Drake University Conservatory, the 
Des Moines Musical College and the High- 
land Park College of Music. Each of 
these schools has been instrumental in 
bringing some of the foremost artists and 
musical organizations before the public. 
Among the visiting artists for this season 
are: Dr. Ludwig Willner, who will be 
heard here for the first time; Ferruccio 
susoni, Myrtle Elvyn and David Bispham. 

The musical forces of the city have been 
strengthened by the acquisition of the 
well-known tenor, Holmes Cowper, of Chi 
cago, who has been appointed dean of the 
College of Fine Arts of Drake University, 
to succeed the late Frederick Howard.. A 
Spring Festival of pretentious character, 
with visiting orchestra and soloists, is al- 
ready planned under his direction. 

The Des Moines Musical College, Dr. 
M. L. Bartlett, director, has been merged 
with the Des Moines College, as the music 
department of the latter institution. The 
Musical College will leave its present quar- 
ters in the city next year and occupy a 
building especially adapted to its needs on 
the Des Moines College campus. Dr. Bart 
lett i$ the pioneer musician of this city, 
and has been prominently identified with 
its musical interests and development for 
over twenty years. 

Browne Martin, theorist and _ violinist, 
of the Pennsylvania College of Music, and 
formerly a member of Mustcat AMERICA’S 
editorial staff, has been appointed to head 
the Theory and History Department of the 
Drake Conservatory. Mr. Martin, who 
will also have charge of the University 
Orchestra and Band, has proved himself 
eminently successful in these lines. 

Lois Adler, pianist, who has been study 
ing in Europe for the past two years, has 
opened a studio in the Fine Arts Building, 
Chicago. 

Mrs. Gertrude Huntoon-Nourse, pianist; 
Mrs. Grace Jones-Jackson, soprano, and 
Frederick Vance Evans, basso, all mem 
bers of the Drake Conservatory faculty, 
have lately returned from European study 


LECTURE SEASON OPENED 


Instructive Musical Courses Provided 
the Public by Board of Education 


Instructive courses and interesting dis- 
cussions of music are offered in the new 
season of public lectures opened last week 
by the Board of Education. Daniel G. Ma 
son, of Columbia, Mrs. Mary G. Murray, 
Albert Gerard-Thiers, Frederick Reddall 
and Mr. and Mrs. Barclay Dunham are 
among the lecturers. Mr. Mason last week 
began a course of eleven lectures on “Mod- 
ern instrumental Composers,” on Wednes- 
day evening in the hall of the Y. M. C. A., 
Ninety-second street and Lexington avenue. 
On the preceding evening Mrs. Murray 
opened a course of four lectures on 
“Searchlights in Modern Music Study” at 
Public School No. 169, Audubon avenue and 
One Hundred and Sixty-ninth street. 

On Thursday evening at Public School 
No. 119, One Hundred and Thirty-third 
street Edith Dunham began a course on 
“The History and Development of Piano- 
forte Music” and later in the month Mrs. 
Mary Hill Brown will give a course on 
“Wagner's Ring.” 

The special features will be upon patriotic 
and folk songs and upon help to music 
study. 


Mrs. Tippett Resumes Teaching 


Boston, Oct. 11.—Mrs. Clara Tippett, the 
well-known Boston pianiste and_ teacher, 
has returned from a Summer in Europe 
She resumed teaching this week at her 
studios in the Pierce Building and will also 
continue teaching in Portland, Maine, on 
Wednesday of each week. Mrs. Tippett 
has a large class both in Boston and Port 
land and will give a number of pupils’ re 
citals during the season. oy pe 


Dr. Felix von Kraus, the German con 
cert baritone, whose wife, Adrienne von 
Kraus-Osborne, is a Buffalo woman, is the 
head of the vocal department of the Royal 
Academy of Music in Munich 





Members of the Drake University Conservatory Faculty. From the Left: Leo F. 
Ogden, Pianist; Browne Martin, Theorist; Holmes Cowper, Tenor, and Fred- 


erick V. Evans, Basso 





NEWARK SINGERS ACTIVE 


Musical Societies Already Well Ad- 
vanced in Rehearsals for Concert 
Season 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 13.—A year filled 
with interesting musical events is outlined 
by the several singing and oratorio societies 
of Newark and vicinity. Most of the so- 
cieties are already well advanced in re- 
hearsals. 

For its thirty-first season the Schubert 
Oratorio Society announces two grand 
opera concerts in the Krueger Auditorium, 
November 3 and April 19, with two miscel- 
laneous concerts at popular prices in Jan- 
uary and May. The opera concerts will be 
given on g large scale, with an orchestra of 
forty and soloists to include Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink and Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, 
the latter as Marguerite, her most success- 
ful rdle. The male soloists will include 
Daniel Beddoe and Cecil James, tenors. 
Rehearsals for the initial performance, 
which will be “Faust,” began October 4. 
The concerts will all be under the direction 
of Louis Arthur Russell. 

Other societies, each of which will give 
at least two concerts during the year, are 
the Arion, which Julius Lorenz, also of 
the New York Arion Society, will again 
conduct; the Eintracht Orchestra, the Or 
pheus Club, the Lyric Club and the Mu- 
sical Art Society of Orange. Both of the 
latter, which are under the direction of 
Arthur Woodruff, of New York, are 
women’s organizations. The Orange Men- 
delssohn Society, under Arthur Mees, of 
New York, began rehearsals last week, and 
the Haydn Orchestra of Orange, under 
Gustav von Praag, is also at work. In 
Montclair preparations are being made for 
the Bach Festival and for two concerts by 
the Montclair Oratorio Society. 

Mme. Sembrich will give a concert in the 
Krueger Auditorium Saturday, Novem 
ber 13. 


Costs $5.25 to Hear Caruso in London 


When Caruso or Melba sings at Covent 
Garden it costs $5.25 to hear them. The 
Teatro alla Scala Milan charges $6, $7 
and $8, according to the interest attaching 
to the production. The Buenos Ayres 
opera houses, which pay the highest sala- 
ries in the world, charge $7 habitually. 
Yet, in spite of the difference in prices, the 
quality of the performances at_ these 
houses is nowhere on a level with the best 
New York performances. 

In this same connection, it may be noted 
that for Caruso’s three appearances in Ber 
lin, on October 19, 21 and 23, parquet seats 
will cost $6 each. He will be heard in 
“Carmen,” “La Bohéme,” and “I Pagliacci.” 


Wagner Season in Barcelona 





[he principal feature of the opera season 
in Barcelona will be the production of eight 
of Wagner’s operas at the Gran Teatro del 
Liceo, under Franz Beidler. “Salome” is 
also to be sung, as well as D’Albert’s 
“Tiefland,” the librettist of which Guimera, 
lives at Barcelona. 





Carmen Mélis, who is to share the burden 
and honors of Elektra with Mme. Mazarin 
at the Manhattan this season, has won her 
spurs in Italy and Russia. 


Georg Schumann’s cantata, “Ruth,” will 
be sung in many of the German cities this 
year 


ANTHONY’S FIRST RECITAL 


Boston Teacher’s Rendering of Difficult 
Selections Received with Much 
Pleasure 


Boston, Oct. 11.—The opening faculty 
recital of the season at the New England 
Conservatory of Music was given by 
Charles Anthony in Jordan Hall last Wed 
nesday evening before a very large audi- 
ence which warmly applauded and de- 
manded additions to the program. Mr. 
Anthony became’ associated with the Con- 
servatory last year and was so successful 
in his teaching, as well as in his public 
appearances, that arrangements were made 
by the management of the Conservatory to 
obtain more of his time this season for 
teaching. He will give other recitals and 
will play in many concerts during the sea 
son. Mr. Anthony is a master at program 
making. The program of his opening re- 
cital follows: 

Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, Bach- 
Liszt; Sonata in F Minor (first three 
movements), Brahms; “Clair de lune,” De- 
bussy; “Gnomenreigen,” Liszt; Nocturne in 
C. Minor, Ballad in A Flat, Chopin; Inter 
mezzo and “Traumerei,” Strauss; Caprice, 
Reger; Etude (in the form of a Waltz) 
Saint-Saens. 

Mr. Anthony once more displayed his 
interest in the modern school by playing the 
Reger Caprice, which is as difficult as would 
be expected from this composer. The De 
bussy, Liszt and Chopin numbers were 
played with much delicacy of interpretation. 

D. L. L. 


Mme. Stone Back at Her Studio 


Mme. Matja Niessen Stone, one of the 
principal artists of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, returned from Europe on the 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria and has resumed 
teaching at her studio, 1425 Broadway. 


MUSICAL ACTIVITY IN 
NEW ALBANY, IND. 


Mendelssohn Choir, Haydn Male Chorus 
and Other Societies to Be Heard 
in Concerts This Winter 


New ALBANY, INpb., Oct. 11.—New Al- 
bany is proud of its artistic and musical 
activity, and claims many excellent vocal- 
ists and instrumentalists and a number of 
musical organizations. The Mendelssohn 
Choir, under the direction of Earl Hedden, 
is a mixed chorus of seventy-five singers, 
and is used during the Louisville Music 
Festivals as a part of the festival chorus. 
This ‘year it will give two concerts with 
local soloists. The first one will offer Niels 
Gadeé’s “The Erl King’s Daughter,” with 
other part songs to round out the program. 

The Haydn Male Chorus of twenty solo 
voices will give a concert in November or 
December, at which time a short oratorio 
for male voices will be presented in con- 
junction with a miscellaneous program. 
Local vocal and instrumental soloists will 
be chosen for this occasion. Another con- 
cert and an open rehearsal will be given 
between the holidays and May 1. Anton 
Embs, supervisor of public school music, 
is director of the club, and Robert Conner, 
accompanist. 

The Treble Clef Club, a chorus of twenty 
female voices, under the direction of Mrs. 
Henry Terstegge, will give at least two 
concerts of part songs during the Winter. 
Elizabeth Vogel is accompanist. 

The St. Cecilia Society, made up of the 
vocal pupils of Harriet Devol, and the 
Mozart Club, an organization for the study 
of that master’s works (Mary Scharf, pres- 
ident), will give two recitals each during 
the season. 

The Mannerchor Society will give two 
concerts, the Hedden String Quartet will 
make frequent appearances, and the High 
School Orchestra, under Mr. Embs, will 
appear at all school commencements and 
entertainments. Hi. Fe 





To Perform New Church Cantata 


“The Conversion,” the latest church can- 
tata from the pen of H. Alexander Mat- 
thews, is to be rendered by the choir of St. 
Paul’s Church, Broadway, this city, on Jan- 
uary 25, with orchestra and organ accom 
paniment. The composer will preside at the 
organ. “The Conversion” is said by the 
publishers to be having a strong sale and 
bids fair to outdo the “Life Everlasting” by 
the same composer as a favorite with high 
class choirs. 


Musical Play for Nat Goodwin 


Lonpon, Oct. 9.—Nat Goodwin has am- 
bitions to renew his old triumph as a sing- 
ing comedian. He has contracted with 
C. M. S. McLellan, part author of “The 
Belle of New York,” and Ivan Caryll, com- 
poser, to write for him a new and original 
musical play in which he will act the lead- 
ing part. 
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The Eleanor McLellan System 
of Vocal Instruction 


A Pen Picture of the Personality of a Noted Teacher of Singing, The Scientific Correctness of 
whose Method of Voice Culture is Attested by Leading Concert and Operatic Artists Whose 
Natural Gifts Have Been Developed and Made Musically Expressive by Her. 





of a man”’ isa potent, epigrammatic tribute to the all-pervading ment. Speaking besides her native tongue of English, French, Ger- 


"Tote dictum that ‘‘an institution is but the lengthened shadow alone in music but along the lines of general educational develop 
man and Italian, she presents the lucent thought of the author 


In fact, the institution is but the reflex 











influence of personality. 

of the personality that founded it. Strongly emphasized is this 
when the element of individuality forms so vital a factor in the 
institution as it does in the art of music, and of all forms of music 
that of vocal art is the one undeniably expressive of individuality. 
This being the case, around the personality of the vocal in- 
structor centres the determining influence as to the future of the 
pupil. If the in- 


in its purity, without resort to a translation, thus illustrating the 
nicer shades of meaning and the utmost nuance. 

Her musicianship is demonstrated by her work at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music and in Europe, with such teachers as A. B. 
Chute (a Liszt pupil), Xavier Scharwenka, Fanny Richter, Richard 
Burmeister and Emanuel Wad in piano. She is also a pupil of 
) Charles Allen, and 
of Boise in Har- 





structor be ineffi- 
cient, or lack the 
broad, comprehen- 
sive, thorough, ab- 
solute knowledge 
which soimportant 
a responsibility de- 
mands, the pupil’s 
vocal art will in- 
fallibly reflect the 
errors or limita- 
tions of the instruc- 
tor. The converse 
of this proposition 
is equally true, for 
the vocal pupil, 
rightly taught, will 
also rightly sing, 
and hence becomes 
a credit to the di- 
vine art of music 
and a shining ex- 
ample of what the 
human voice is cap- 
able of if properly 
trained and _ cor- 
rectly developed. 

For this reason, 
the work of Elea 
nor McLellan has 
made a_ profound 
impression in the 
world of music in 
America, owing to 
the success which 
has followed her 
constructive abili- 
ties as a_ vocal 
teacher and _ her 
correct analysis of 
the basic _princi- 
ples of the art of 
singing. 

The McLellan 
pupils include 
many of the most 
distinguished con- 
cert and operatic 
vocalists in the mu- 
sical life of the 
country to-day, 
and their work 
shows the quality 
of the voice and 








ELEANOR McLELLAN in expressing 


mony, Theory and 
Composition; is a 
post-graduate stu- 
dent at the New 
England  Conser- 
vatory of Music, 
and has just re 
turned from Eu 
rope, having stud 
ied there with Mrs. 
Arthur Nikisch. 
Her viewpoint and 
her conception of 
the responsibilities 
of a vocal teacher 
are well illustrated 
in a paper she re 
cently prepared in 
a discussion on the 
search for a stand 
ard for vocal tone, 
from which the fol 
lowing excerpt 1s 
taken: 

‘‘Now as tone is 
the foundation of 
all singing, and 
tone is the thing 
of all others for 
which our artists 
have been criticiz 
ed, does it not 
seem reasonable 
that there should 
be, and is, a gen- 
eral and scientific 
means of voice 
building whereby 
all these difficulties 
can be overcome 
and the beauty of 
each voice devel- 
oped to its highest 
possible degree? 

‘A person may 
be artistic, have the 
musical education 
required to inter 
pret the great class 
ics, yet of what 
profit is it if the 
voice is restricted 
his 





musicianship and 





their musical ca- 
pacities prove 
what the Eleanor McLellan Method of Vocal Culture can do. To 
resume the simile with which this article was started, the success of 
the McLellan vocal pupils reflects the power of the personality 
which created and which directs that method 

Beside the better known pupils of Miss McLellan, there are. many 
with voices of unusual promise who in a few years will have earne d 
the right to be known as professionals. During the ‘P ast season Miss 
McLellan averaged ninety lessons per week, while this season she is 
receiving more applications than ever before 

Like all great instructors in every line of effort, Miss McLellan is 
a constant student of the problems and conditions which con 
front musical instructors in bringing out the personality of their 


one feels limited in 
the interpretation of every phrase’ 

‘The time is rapidly coming, if not already here, when not only 
singers and musical people but the general public will see the truth 
of this statement, and not be influenced alone by the personality of 
the teacher, but by the actual knowledge that teacher possesses and 
can impart. Neither is it enough for the teacher to be able to sing a 
correct tone. He or she must be qualified to show minutely in every 
stage of development the points to be taken up.from the beginning to 
the most advanced.”’ 

This clear exposition of an undeniable truth explains the phenome 
nal success of Eleanor McLellan as a vocal instructor, a voice-builder 
In a word, Miss McLellan has the double gift of rare knowledge and 





























pupils. She has had the advantage of a complete education, not of technical ability to impart that hnowiotne to her  pugile 


The Eleanor McLellan Vocal Studios are in the ATELIER BUILDING, 33-37 West 67th Street, New York City 
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A NEW AMERICAN SINGER WINS DISTINCTION IN ITALY 


Carlotta Guernsey of New York 
Makes Operatic Debut—Has 
Mastered Fifteen Roles and Is 
Well Equipped for a Successful 
Career 


The announcement, printed recently in 
Musica America, of the successful oper 
atic début in Rome of Carlotta Guernsey 
has called public attention to the work 
of another highly talented American girl 
who has been preparing quietly and thor 
oughly for a career in grand opera and 
whose first professional appearance at 
once justified her ambition. Private 
cable despatches just received in New 
York indicate that her first successes are 
to be followed immediately by others, for 
this week she begins an Autumn engage 
ment at the opera house in Desio, a fash 
ionable resort in the Italian Lakes. Her 
début was made as Leonora in “Il Trova- 
tore.” 

Although hailing from one of the best 
known of New York families and en 
dowed with luxuriant home surroundings 
with parents able to gratify every per 
sonal wish, Miss Guernsey, who in pri 
vate life is Carlotta Guild, has chosen 
the operatic career only to satisfy her 
ambition to put to good use dramatic 
and vocal talents of the very highest 
order. 

Like the good Americans they are, her 
father and mother decided that parental 
encouragement and assistance should not 
be missing in the attainment of their 
daughter’s ambition to become a prima 
donna. Mrs. Guild-Bowne, her sister, has 
been the constant chaperone and compan 
ion of the young student throughout her 
sojourn abroad, and by her gifts as a 
musician and accompanist has been oft 





Miss Guernsey as “Aida” 


great assistance in bringing Miss Guernsey 
to her present successful position. 

The record of Miss Guernsey’s accom- 
plishments up to date, even though her 
operatic career is pri actically just begun, 
gives no evidence that her hopes have 
been placed too high. Beginning her vo- 
cal training under the eminent Traba- 
dello, among whose successful pupils is 
Geraldine Farrar, the young singer soon 
made rapid progress, developing a voice 
remarkable tor its plasticity and quality. 
Then followed a period of study in Mu- 
nich under the guidance of Augustus 
Hye, a colleague of Richard Wagner. A 
course in interpretation under this mas- 
ter brought with it the advantage of 
studying the Wagnerian rdles from 


Miss Guernsey as “Santuzza” 


scores bearing the annotations and sup- 
plementary instructions made by Wag- 
ner himself. Her thorough education in 
French, German and Italian provided an 
admirable linguistic equipment for the 
better comprehension of the roles she 
was mastering and her critics marvelled 
at the beauty and faithfulness of her dic- 
tion. Another period of study in Flor- 
ence under Lambardi not only added to 
her vocal accomplishments, but increased 
her répertoire to fifteen rdles—a substan- 
tial groundwork for the operatic as 
pirant! 

Tall, beautiful and full of temperament 
and American spirit, Miss Guernsey has 
many advantages in her entrance to the 
operatic arena. 





CAMDEN’S FINE CHOIRS 


Several of Them Hold Important Place 
in City’s Musical Life 


CAMDEN, N. J., Oct. 11.—Although but 
two years old, the Camden Choral Society, 
which is under direction of George W. 
Wentling, has already demonstrated its 
worth. At the end of each season a cons 
cert is given, with the assistance of emi 
nent soloists, and the demand for seats last 
season was so great that it has been de- 
cided to give the concert this year on two 
evenings. 

There are several good church choirs in 
the city, notably those of St. Paul’s Epis 
copal, the North Baptist and the First 
Methodist. The vested choir of forty boys 
and men at St. Paul’s is under the direc 
tion of John Henry Cromie 2d, who is 
both organist and master of the choir. Mr 
Cromie has had unusual success in thie 
training of boy’s voices, and during the 
short time he has been at St. Paul’s (one 
year), has brought the choir up to a high 
state of proficiency. There is a_ special 
musical service on the first Sunday even 
ing of each month. Mr. Cromie is also 
well and favorably known as a tenor solo 
ist. 

The large choir of men and women at 
the North Baptist Church is under the di 
rection of James G. Warhurst. This choir’s 
monthly musical services are a special fea 
ture. The large vested choir of men and 


women of the First M. E. Church is undet 
the direction of Paul G. Fithian, who is 
also Supervisor of Music in the Camden 
public schools. This choir also occupies 
an important position in the city’s musical 
life 


MME. PUCCINI CLEARED 


Italian Court of Appeals Finds She 
Didn’t Cause Maid’s Suicide 


Lucca, Italy, Oct. &8—Mme. Puccini, wife 
if the composer, was cleared to-day by the 
Court of Appeals of the charge of having 
caused the suicide of a maid. The deci 
sion of the lower court was reversed. 

(he charges against Mme. Puccini were 
at first said to reveal} an episode more 
dramatic than any the composer has treat 
ed of in his operas. A beautiful young 
virl in the service of the Puccinis was sus 
pected by the musician's wife of having 
alienated his affections The girl, who 
was declared to be innocent, killed herself, 
it was charged, under the hounding of the 
wite 


Jean Peérier, who created Pelléas at the 


\Mianhattan, will not be at the Opera 
Comique, Paris, this season. Instead, he 
will sing at the Théatre Lyrique de la 


(jaite 


Susan Metcalfe, the American soprano, 
is to sing in Gotha, Germany, this season 


THEY KNOW ITALIAN. OPERA 


But for Vocal Training Avoid Milan 
Teachers—Stay at Home! 


Milan’s great advantages to students in 
respect to coaches having intimate knowl- 
edge of the Italian school of opera and its 
methods and traditions is the subject of re- 
mark by William 
Woman’s Home Companion. 

“But,” adds Mr. Armstrong, “good vocal 
teachers for placing the voice and properly 
training it, you are likely to seek in Milan 
in vain. The chances are that a young, un 
trained singer arriving there would spend 
months in study with a master who would 
give her more to undo in the end than he 
had ever taught her. That is why the wiser 
course is to lay the foundation of your 
vocal training in America, where we have 
a number of far better teachers in this all 
important branch of the singer’s art than 
any you are likely to find in Milan.” 


“Ein Blitzmadel” Proves Amusing 


\ musical comedy known as “Ein Blitz 
madel” (lightning girl), by Carl Costa, with 
music by Carl Millocker, proved amusing at 
the Irving Place Theater last week. Plenty 
of lively tunes were included in the score. 
Fraulein Hedwig Richard, who was making 
her American début, carried off the honors 
in singing. 


Armstrong in the 


INTERVIEWS HAVE 
NO CHARM FOR HER 


Berta Morena, the Metropolitan’s 
Wagnerian Soprano, Dislikes 
to Talk About Herself 


MunNIicH, Sept. 
Wagnerian soprano, is back in Munich 
after a few weeks in Southern Bavaria at 
Schloss Steinach, where she went imme 
diately after the close of the Wagner cy 
clus at the Prinz Regenten Theater. 
Morena in an interview be 


27.—Berta Morena, the 


Fraulein 
wailed the fact that her many engagements 
give her practically no vacation during the 
entire year. Besides her regular duties at 
the Munich Royal Opera House she goes 
in January for the third season to the 
Metropolitan in New York. Each sum 
mer her services are in demand for the 
Munich Festival plays, whi kh begin earl) 

August and last well into September, to 
within a few days, in fact, of the cpening 
of the regular opera season 

Although most charming personally, 
Kraulein Morena presents a considerable 
problem to the interviewer when she 
greets him bluntly with the statement 

“Frankly, I do not like to be interviewed 
I always have an uncomfortable feeling of 
restraint on such an occasion. To talk 
about myself or my ideas of art goes 
frightfully against the grain. To me the 
ideal condition of affairs between artist 
and public is one in which no horns are 
blown beforehand, the audience having the 
opportunity of judging an artist for what 
he or she really is, without any interfer 
ence on the part of the press agent. 

“Conditions back of the scenes at the 
great opera houses often make very hard 
the road of a young artist who wishes to 
devote all her efforts to the progress of 
her art. The constant intriguing and jeal 
ousy which one finds there create anything 
but an atmosphere that is conducive to 
growth in art. One must, in fact, make 
quite a separate study of the art of living 
in such surroundings. - 

Fraulein Morena is a native of Mann 
heim, coming to Munich when still very 
young wo complete her vocal studies. In 
1897 she made her début in the Royal 
Opera House as Agatha in “Die Frei 
schutz,” and was at once acclaimed a 
worthy successor to Milka Ternina, who 
has just left her exalted position at the 
Munich opera. Munich “Gemiithlichkeit” 
has taken a strong hold on Fraulein Mo 
rena, but although Munich is the city of 
her heart, she always looks forward with 
keen anticipation to the months spent on 
the other side of the ocean, in New York. 
Her present contract with the Munich 
Opera lasts until 1912 

Among the new roles which she will 
sing this season at the Metropolitan are 
those of Ricke in Franchetti’s new opera 
“Germania” and Euridice in the revival of 
Gliick’s “Orpheus.” She will also be 
heard in the new production of “Pique 
Dame,” by Tschaikowsky, as well as in the 
remaining German and Italian réles which 
she has hitherto sung in New York. 

Fraulein Morena will leave Munich in 
a few days for a six weeks’ stay among the 
Bavaran mountains before beginning her 
busy season at the Munich Opera House. 


E. H. 
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A WAY AROUND EVERY DIFFICULTY 
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In order to be a musician it is not always necessary to see farther than the tip 


of one’s nose. 
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The tired young woman in the musical 
instrument store had worked for an hour 
trying to sell an amateur player a violin. 
He had told her he was employed by day 
and could only practice nights. He at last 
made up his mind to buy a cheap violin. 

“Will you take it or have it sent?” she 
asked. 

“Send it, please,” he said, “to No. 162 N 
street, second floor front.” 

The girl gasped in horror. She lived at 
the same number, third floor, front—New 
York World. 

Mees 

“I see that Paderewski has been deco- 
rated again,” said a Chicago compeer. “If 
there were a society for the absent-minded 
now, he’d have the grand cross. Paderew- 
.ski once called on a Philadelphia lady in 
West Walnut street. The lady’s little 
daughter put an orange in his coat pocket 
as he was leaving, and, in his unconven- 
tional, Bohemian way, Paderewski decided 
to eat the orange on the walk back to his 
hotel. As he crossed Rittenhouse Square 
he began to peel the fruit. But while he 
was peeling it a woman he knew glided 
past in her motorcar. Paderewski saluted 
with a sweeping bow, then gracefully placed 
a handful of orange peel on his head and 
tossed his hat into a bed of flowers.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


+ * * 
“Blow me, if this ain’t a swindle,” ex- 
claimed old Farmer Hodge, indignantly. 


“Here I’ve went and bought a typewriting 
machine, thinking it would do my writing 
for me without any trouble, and I find you 
can’t write with it unless you know how 
to play the piano.” 

« * * 

The choir began the hymn. When they 
came to the line “Neither are they afraid” 
the composer of the music had so written 
it that it had to be repeated first by the 
soprano, then by the alto, and finally by the 
bass. The soprano seemed to be of con 
servative taste and sang the line “Nee-ther 
are they afraid.” Apparently the alto had 
departed from the usage of her forefathers, 
for when she brought out the words they 
became “Nither are they afraid,’ and it 
became a serious question which side the 
bass would take. The bass was an Irish- 
man. Out rolled his rich voice, “Nay-ther 
are they afraid.” 

So the question of usage still remained 
unsettled. 

* * . 

After singing “Kathleen Mavourneen” as 
an encore at Cardiff, a few years ago, an 
amusing little incident occurred to Mme. 
Clara Butt in connection with an old Irish- 
man whom she found waiting for her when 
she left the concert hall. With tears in 
his eyes he caught hold of her cloak and, 
falling upon his knees, began to bless her 


in his rich brogue. “Bedad,” he concluded, 
“IT don’t know who wrote the song, but 
shure, if he’s dead, *twould make him turn 
in his grave to have heard the beautiful way 
ye sang it to-night”—a compliment which 
some people might think was rather a 
doubtful one. 
* * x 

With tears streaming down her cheeks, a 
lady went up to Nahan Franko, and warmly 
wrung his hand. It all happened at the 
Plaza. “Allow me,” said she, “to congratu- 
late you upon having obtained a medal from 
the Duke of Thunderstronck-Bletzenstusen. 
My uncle was physician to the Emperor 
Napoleon. He, too, was honored in the 
same manner. Allow me to congratulate 
you.” Nahan flushed up to the roots of 
his handsome steel-gray locks. The lady 
wrung and wrung his hand until Nahan’s 
bow almost fell on the ground. Nahan 
blushed. Why was Johnny Spargur laugh- 
ing? Why were the rest of the orchestra 
eating their pocket handkerchiefs? 

Because it was Sam Franko who got the 
medal, and Nahan is getting all the con- 
gratulations—New York Telegraph. 

= 

“Why are you sore at Miss Skreacher ?” 

“When she was urged to sing something, 
at the party last night, she said, ‘Oh, I can’t 
sing !’” 

“Well ?” 

“Well, she went ahead and proved it.”— 
Cleveland Leader. 

+ * * 

A city bred man, according to Frederick 
A. Stock, the conductor of the Thomas 
Orchestra, of Chicago, never having seen 
the blue Atlantic, or in fact any large body 
of water, left his little country city for a 
trip East. 

Arrived there, he remembered an old 
saying that sea water was good to bathe 
aching feet in, and straightway he took a 
bucket and proceeded to the seashore. 

Noticing a party of men near the water, 
he asked, “What do you charge for a 
bucket of water?” 

“Twenty-five cents,” answered one of 
the party, who was out for a joke. 

The city man handed over his quarter 
and filled his bucket. 

Deciding later in the day to repeat the 
bath, which he found beneficial, he again 
took his bucket to the shore. The tide 
was at low ebb. 

“H’m,” he mused: “Those 
have been doing 
I left!” 


fellows must 
a rushing business since 
* * K 

Richard Martin, the operatic tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, relates an 


amusing yachting experience. “The cap- 
tain was crossing the deck in a_ hurry, 
seemingly very much perplexed. <A _ lady 


stopped him and asked what the trouble 
was. 

“The fact is, ma’am,” he said, “our rud- 
der’s broken.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t worry about that,” said 
the lady. “Being under water nearly all 
the time, no one will notice it.” 


* » * 


“T’'ll never tell another man I'd rather 
sing than eat.” 

“Why not?” 

“He kept me singing until all the res- 


taurants were closed.” 
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SPRING FESTIVAL IS NOW LOS ANGELES’ HOPE 


L. E. Behymer May Bring Ham- 
merstein Opera Co. to the 
Far West 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 5.—The musical year, 
as outlined for the season of 1909-10, has 
many novel possibilities, and will bring 
forth the usual number of local enterprises, 
concerts by visiting celebrities and possibly 
several visits by, opera companies of more 


or less limortaupe. 

Manager L. E. Behymer will engage the 
Manhattan company for a Western trip if 
Oscar Hammerstein can be brought to see 
expense-paying possibilities in the tour. 

Just at the present moment, however, the 





HARLEY HAMILTON 


Director of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Society and Woman’s Orchestra 


largest scheme before the attention of the 
local public is that-concerning a music festi- 
val here next Spring. Such an idea has 
been permeating the artistic atmosphere of 
the Southwest for several years, but its 
realization this season is practically settled. 

In the minds of many, a festival has 
been deemed inadvisable on account of the 
chaotic condition of choral enterprises here 
These cautious ones argue that it is better 
to have orchestra, concert and the individ- 
ual singing club thoroughly patronized than 
to accord half-support to the energetic but 
perhaps far from perfect general chorus of 
festival intent. 

On the other hand, the festival believers 
—of whom there are very many—urge that 
the city of Los Angeles has practically 
doubled in size since her last choral fiasco, 
that Berkeley and the University of Cali- 
fornia made a sensational triumph in its 
Bach festival last year, which echoed quite 
around the world, and that the artistic 
prestige of the Southwest has actually treb- 
led in the last fhree years. They ‘point 
to the enhanced work of the symphony 
orchestra, the superb productions of the 
singing clubs and the fine patronage ac 
corded visiting concert artists in support of 
their view. 

A committee from the Gamut Club has 
been appointed to inquire into Festival 
feasibility, and has had one or two prelim 
inary meetings. Organzation has been et 
fected, and L. E. Behymer has been ap 
pointed chairman, with George Derby, 
banker and also a professional musician, 
as secretary. 


phony orchestra, promises an interesting 
year. There will be six regular subscrip- 
tion concerts, the first of which will be 
given early in November. There will be 
prominent visiting soloists of the caliber of 
Mme. Jomelli and George Hamlin. The 
orchestra this year will number seventy 
men, and there is some talk of special edu- 
cational performances, provided for by pop- 
ular subscription, but this plan has not been 
carried into effect as yet. 

The Woman's Orchestra, also under the 
direction of Mr. Hamilton, has already held 
its first rehearsals. Cora Foy, whose ar- 
tistic enthusiasm and intelligent work have 
been a large part of this orchestra’s life, 
has been ill for some time. Supporters 
of the orchestra and artistic friends of Miss 
Foy everywhere will be glad to learn that 
she is improving. 

The singing clubs, of which the Ellis 
and Lyric—male and female organizations, 
respectively—are typical examples, are also 
stirring in the preliminary rehearsal-life 
that prefaces an active season. 

Jean Baptiste Poulin, director of the two 
societies named, predicts a great year for 
his bodies, and nothing less is promised 
for the younger but equally redoubtable 
Orpheus Club, of which Joseph Dupuy is 
director. While having neither the age nor 
the command of voices of the Ellis Club, 
the Orpheus Club is an effective body of 





HENRY OHLMEYER 


A Candidate for the Leadership of the 
Los Angeles Municipal Band 


young men’s voice Great results have 
heen achieved, the society sings exclusively 
ad cappella, and real fineness of effect 1s 
demonstrated at each performance, 

The Municipal Band project, which has 
been agitated in Los Angeles for some 
time, seems to be approaching realization, 
and it is highly probable that an appropria 
tion of $10,000 will be made by the city 
council for the band’s support some time 
before Autumn merges into Winter Phe 
most logical candidate for the director's 
place at the present time appears to be 
Henry Ohlmeyer, whose band, conducted 
during the Summer at Coronado Beach, is 
one of the finest organizations of its kind 
in the country. 

lhe season for visiting concert artists 
will open in November, and Manager L 
EK. Behymer, who has contracted for man) 
famous stars, some of them being intro 
duced to the West for the first time, pre 
dicts a very successful year 

Mr. Behymer, who is easily the toremost 


his already large duties by becoming man- 
ager of the Auditorium, Los angeles’s 
largest theater, where he is the representa- 
tive of the Schubert incorporation. 

“The musical importance of the South- 
west in general,” said Mr. Behymer to 
MusIcAL AMERICA’s representative, “is be- 
coming felt throughout the artistic world, 
and the echo of our accomplishments has 
gone clear to Europe. 

“Clubs and societies in Redlands, River- 
side, San Diego, Santa Barbara and other 
minor cities of the Southland are on equal 
footing with similar but perhaps better 
known societies in the East, for it is only 
by their patient and untiring efforts that 
the public is enthused to a degree sufficient 
to enable me to bring distinguished artists 
over the long trail that leads across the 
profitless Rocky Mountains into a pleasanter 
land.” 

Henry 


Schoenefeld, well-known South- 


western director, has just returned from 
a many-months’ visit to Europe, and 1s 





L. E. BEHYMER 


The Foremost Musical Figure in the 
Far West—He Will Manage the 
Principal Events of the Los An- 
geles Season 


already frequently spoken of in connection 
with the choral project mentioned for next 


vear J. J. 


FESTIVAL IS NOT ONLY 
WORCESTER ATTRACTION 


Leading Artists Will Visit City During 
the Winter—Excellent Course of 
Oratorios Planned 


WorcestTER, Mass., Oct. 11.—Worces 
ter has earned the reputation throughout 
the State for absorbing all its music in 
one week of the year, and going without 
for the other fifty-one. That one week 
has always been the week of Worcester’s 
music festival. Patronage for that has 
been excellent in years past, to the detri 
ment of everything else in the musical 
line that dared to lift its head in Worces- 
ter. 

With the exception of an excellent 
course of oratorios given at Pilgrim 
Church under the direction of J. Vernon 
Butler, every other musical venture has 
met with failure. 

The ice was broken to a small degree a 
few years ago when the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, under the management 
of C. A. Ellis, ventured a course of thre« 


dertaking stimulated Mr. Ellis to a real 
plunge, and last year there were five con- 
certs where there had previously been 
three. This year a similar course has al- 
ready been announced. 

Prominent in local musical societies is 
the Friday Morning Club, an exclusive 
organization limited to twenty-five active 
members, and a_ long list of honorary 
ones necessary to keep the club in funds. 
The twenty-five active members repre- 
sent the semi-professional society of 
women of the city and include violinists, 
pianists, ‘cellists and vocalists. P rograms 
this season are to be drawn from works 
of Raff, old English operas and Schu- 
mann. In January there is to be a piano 
and violin recital by Mr. and Mrs. David 
Mannes, of New York. W agner’s “Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” Gounod’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” and “Queen of Sheba” and a study 
of English glees and m: idrigals complete 
the work for the year. 

The Worcester Home Music Club is a 
chorus composed of women who meet 
every week. J. C. Bartlett is the director. 
wo concerts will be given this Winter. 
Everett J. Harrington, organist of the 
lirst Baptist Church, is the new accom- 
panist chosen for the year. 

One of the largest musical organiza 
tions of Worcester, is the W orcester 
Oratorio Society, incorporated from a 
choral organization which had its origin 
thirteen years ago in Pilgrim Church. J. 
Vernon Butler, organist of the church. 
was the organizer and still directs, and 
Dr. Carl Crisand is president of the so- 
ciety. The first oratorio to be given this 
year will be Dubois’s “Paradise Lost.” 

The second concert, on December 31, will 
he Handel’s “Messiah.” There will be 
a chorus of 250 voices, with a full or- 
chestra. 

Another course of concerts which is to 
be announced in a few weeks will in- 
clude concerts by the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Walter Damrosch 
and Mme. Nordic: a; Victor Herbert’s or- 
chestra, with Tina Lerner, and the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, with Josef 
Lhevinne as the soloist. The Ellis course 
will include, in addition to the three sym 
phony concerts, concerts by Geraldine 
Farrar and Olga Samaroff, Mischa Elman 
and Schumann-Heink. 

Minor organizations that will give con- 
certs before the close of the season are 
the St. Cecilia Society, under the direc- 
tion of John J. Heron; the Musicians’ 
Union, which gives concerts in every 
charitable institution in the city, and the 
Orchestral Club, under the direction of 
J. N. Truda. M. E. E. 

Angelo Parola, one of the tenors of the 
Manhattan last Winter, recently sang the 
name part in Massenet’s “Werther,” in 
\rgenta, Italy. 


Viola Tree, the daughter of Sir Herbert 
Seerbohm Tree, the English actor, expects 
to make her début in grand opera in Italy 
this season, 


Hugo Kaun, the Milwaukee composer, 
living in Be rlin, has brought out a series of 
easy piano pieces for young pupils. 








Elisa Ruegger 


The world famed ‘cellist, re-engaged to teach at the 
Ganapol School of Musical Art, Detroit, Mich. 


Students of 'cello apply. Boris Ganapol, Director 
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MUSICAL CLUBS AND SCHOOLS-ACTIVE IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Matinee Musicale, Mannerchor, Musikverein and Liederkranz Will Play Important Parts in City’s Coming 
Season—Educational Institutions in a Flourishing Condition 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 11.—As a _ musical 
center Indianapolis is rapidly taking rank 
among the foremost cities of the West, 
and is considered by many to be one of the 
most important fields both in concert and 
educational work. The standard which is 
governing teachers, schools, clubs and mu- 
sical institution is high, and besides many 





DAVID BAXTER 


Distinguished Scotch Basso Now Teach- 
ing and Singing in Indianapolis 


students who are annually graduated from 
the local schools a number of the success- 
ful artists on the concert stage of the pres 
ent day have received the greater portion 
of their training under the instruction of 
[Indianapolis teachers. 

Prominent among the schools and clubs 
are the following: The Indianapolis Mati- 
née Musicale, the Indianapolis Mannerchor, 
the Indianapolis Musikverein, the Indian- 
apolis, Liederkranz, the College of Musical 
Art, the Indianapolis Conservatory of 
Music, the Metropolitan School of Music, 
the Co-operative School of Music, the In- 
dianapolis Piano College, the Leckner Stu- 
dios and the Schellschmidt Studios. Among 
the representative independent teachers are 





EDGAR M. CAWLEY 


Director and Founder of the Indianap- 
olis Conservatory 


Emile Zumpfe, violin; Henry D. Beissen 
herz, harmony; Clarence H. Carson, or 
gan; William H. Wilkinson, voice; Mary J 
Wight, pianoforte; John L. 
Margaret Cook, pianoforte; Paul Wachs 
Sertha Coulter, pianoforte ; 


Geiger, voice ; 


mann, violin; 
Walter C. Tuttle, mandolin; Erasmus M. 
DeWees, pianoforte; Maude Essex, voice; 
Frank H. Topmiller, pianoforte; Lulu A. 
Fisher, voice; Ruth K. Gillett, pianoforte; 
Ida Belle Sweenie, voice; Daniel E. Stagg, 
pianoforte; Emile H. Ginsz, pianoforte; 
William H. Donley, organ; Charles 
Schultze, pianoforte; William T. Shannon, 
pianoforte; €harles F. Hansen, organ; Ida 





Gray Scott, voice; George M. Hebble, pi- 
anoforte; Hubert J. Shonacker, pianoforte; 
Julius F. Hermann, pianoforte; A. Decker 
Richards, pianoforte; Mrs. Helen Thorner, 
voice; Dora M. Klepfer, pianoforte; Earl 
Percy Parks, voice; Edith Hull, piano- 
forte; Jessie D. Lewis, voice; Lillian Carr 
Green, pianoforte; Eugene E. Noel, man- 
dolin; Emma E. Magill, pianoforte; Ethel 
Moore, pianoforte; Walter S. Sprankle, 
pianoforte; Sarah T. Meigs, pianoforte; 
Clara May Fern, pianoforte; and those who 
constitute the “Colony” with studios in 
7Eolian Hall where the friendliest terms 
of fellowship exists among the following 
teachers: David Baxter, voice; Jesse G. 
Crane, pianoforte; Victor Ila Clark, theory; 
Nannie C. Love, voice; Nellie B. Shaffer, 
pianoforte; Edward Taylor, voice, and 
George Raymond Eckert, pianoforte. 

The Indianapolis Matinée Musicale, the 
membership of which is composed entirely 
of women, has been one of the prime fac 





JEANETTE CROUSE 


Principal of the Piano and Theory De- 
partments of the Co-operative School 


tors in the musical growth of Indianapolis 
since its organization, in November, 1877, 
and, as its name might indicate, is the 
only club whch offers its members the op- 
portunity of hearing afternoon concerts. 
During each season this club gives fifteen 
programs, including three artist recitals. 
The regular programs are given by the 
active members, among whom are some 
of the city’s most capable musicians 

The active members are divided into 
two sections, of vocalists and pianists, and 
the programs are in charge of the directors 
of each division. The officers of this asso- 
ciation are: Mrs. A. M. Robertson, presi 
dent; Mrs. Robert Blakeman, vice-presi 
dent; Mrs. W. C. Lynn, recording secre 
tary; Paula Kipp, corresponding secretary ; 
Mrs. J. S..Jenckes, treasurer; Sarah 1 





FRITZ KRULL 


Indianapolis Lieder- 
kranz 


Director of the 


Meigs, librarian. Following is a list of the 
active members, as arranged for the coming 
season 

vcalists: Mrs. Carroll Carr 


First Divrston—\ li 
Carter, Mrs. George R 


lirector; Effa Jeanette 


Eckert, Elizabeth Ketcham, Jessie D. Lewis, Mrs 
Harvey B. Martin, Mrs. Charles Maxwell, Mrs 
M. S. Meyberg, Mrs. Hugh McGibeny, Mrs. E. 
M. Ogle, Mrs. Ralph K. Polk, Fay Palmer. Au 
gusta Rentsch, Mrs. Charles Shaler, Mrs. William 
Sproule, Mrs. Bertha Swain, Mary Traub, Mrs. 
Josephine H. Woodbury, Mrs. A. L. Ward, Mrs. 
Irma Jean Woolen. Ensemble Work: Mrs. C. H. 
Badger, Mrs. W. H. Howard, Mrs. Carl H. Lieber 
and Eloise Palmer, pianists; Mrs. S. K. Ruick, 
director; Mrs. Henrietta K. Blakeman, Mrs. Vin 
cent C. Clifford, Mrs. Walter L. Cain, Mrs. 
Miriam Johnston, Mrs. John Kolmer, Margaret 
Ladley, Anna McKenzie, Sarah T. Meigs, Ethel 





EDWARD NELL 


Director of the Vocal Department, Met- 
ropolitan School of Music 


Moore. Ensemble Work: Mrs. Charles C. Brown. 
Mrs. Charles S. Crosley, Mrs. Helen D. Francis, 
Mrs. J. S. Jenckes, Mrs. James W. Lilly, Lavenia 
McKenna, Mrs. Esther Swain Brown and Mrs. F 
E. Matson. 

Seconp Dtviston—Vocalists: Ida Belle Sweenie. 
director; Jeanette Alexander, Mrs. George Carlon, 








ALEXANDER ERNESTINOFF 


Conductor of the Indianapolis Musik- 
verein 


Maude Essex, Mrs. Elinor Lemcks Fortune, Esther 
Louise Houk, Mrs. Nellie Jewet Kline, Mrs. S. D. 
Kiger, Mrs. O. T. 
Mrs. Tames Ogden, Jessie Patterson, Mrs. Herbert 
H. Rice, Mrs. Martin Rehfuss, Mrs. Arnold Spen 
cer, Helen Swain, Louise Tutewiler, Mrs. Alice F 
Wallon. Ensemble Work: Mrs. W. J. Chidester 
ind Mrs. Joseph Littell. Pianists: Mrs. Nettie D. 
O’Boyle, director; Mrs. J. D. Clem, Mrs. James 
|. Eaglesfield, Elsie Evans, Lillian M. Fauvre, Mrs. 
John B. Glover, Alice Halpin, Paula Kipp, Mrs. 
Lafayette Page, Mrs. Charles A. Pfafflin, Isabelle 
Parry, Mrs. B. <A. Richardson, Mrs. Virginia 
Shaw Rockwood, Mrs. Marie Rich Rockwood, Julia 
Rosenbush, Florence Rogers, ‘Francis Spencer, 
Pauline Stein Ensemble Work Mrs Frank 
Edenharter, Mrs. S. L. Kiser and Pearl Randall. 
Violinists Sertha Schellschmidt, Edith Brown, 
Katherine Bauer, Marie Helen Dawson, Mrs. H 
B. Jackson, Margaret Loc kwood, Mrs. Albert 
Lieber, Ruth Murphy, Mrs. Benaldine Smith No 
ble, Josephine Sims, Ruth Stacey and Vera Ver 
barg. Harpists: Hazel Hammel and Louise Schell 
schmidt. Organists: Mrs. Harriet H. Burtch, Ade 
laide Carman, Carrie Amelia Hyatt, Mrs. lames 
\. Hilliker and Mrs. S. D. Loughmiller 


Che Indianapolis Mannerchor is the old 
est musical organization in this city, and 
this season enters upon the fifty-fifth year 
of its existence. The influence of the Man 
nerchor upon the musical atmosphere in 
this locality has been very marked, and it 
enjoys the distinction of having brought to 
[Indianapolis some excellent musicians who 
have since made their homes in this city. 


Lefler, Mrs. James A. Moag,: 





OLIVER W. PIERCE 


President of the College of Musical Art 
in Indianapolis 


In 1864 Carl Bergstein came to Indian 
apolis from Chicago to become director of 
the Mannerchor. Max Lackner later suc 
ceeded him, and is at present one of the 
city’s foremost teachers and an honorary 
member of this society. In 1880 the serv- 
ices of Alexander Ernestinoff, of St. Louis, 
were secured. Mr. Ernestinoff, however, 
is now director of the Indianapolis Musik- 
verein, and was succeeded, in the Manner 
chor, by Carl Barus, who has been called 
the “Nestor” of German Song in the West 
On account of old age, Mr. Barus was 
compelled to resign his position, and Franz 
Bellinger was engaged to take his place in 
1897. Mr. Bellinger is now conductor of 
the combined musical clubs of Columbia 
University, having severed his connection 
with the Mannerchor in November of 1907. 
Louis Ehrgott, of Cincinnati, then acted as 
temporary director until last year, when 





RUDOLPH HEYNE 


Indianapolis Manner- 
chor 


Director of the 


Rudolph Heyne came direct from Leipsic 
to take charge of the choruses supported 
by this club. Mr. Heyne is meeting with 
much success in his work, and the members 
of the Mannerchor are enthusiastic in their 
praise of his ability. 

Last season Dr. Wiillner appeared twice 
under the auspices of the Mannerchor, and 
his return engagement was made the occa 
sion for a public concert Che programs 
for the coming season include appearances 
of Mme. Sembrich, Tilly Koenen, Mr. and 
Mrs. David Mannes, Mme. Jomelli, the 
Misses Sassard, Christine Miller, Lilla Or 
mond and George Duffy. At the first con 
cert of the season Schumann’s “Paradise 
and the Pearl” will make up the entiré 
program. 

Chis club occupies its own building, re 
cently erected, which is elegantly appointed 
in every department socially and musically 
Che officers of the Mannerchor are John P 
Frenzel, president; F. J. Mack, vice-presi 
dent; R. M. Mueller, corresponding secre- 
tary; F. L. Reissner, financial secretary: 
J. W. Rhodehammel, treasurer; Fred W. 
Pintzky, librarian. These officers and the 


[Continued on page 72.] 
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SAN FRANCISCO, WITH STORMY MUSICAL HISTORY 70 
ITS CREDIT, PUSHES ON WITH AGGRESSIVE PLANS 


Despite Rumors of Wars and Orchestras, Directors and Organizations Continue to Reestablish Conditions 


of Musical Activity—Visiting Celebrities to Play an Important 


SAN Francisco, October 5.—The rise of 
San Francisco since the fire has been phe 
nomenal, musically, as in all other ways 
The history of musical San Francisco has 
always been stormy. There have always 
been wars and rumors of wars, orchestras 
and rumors of orchestras. However pros 
perous becomes the local musical life, or 
whatever the fruitage of its development, 
it will probably always be the same. It is 
in the nature of San Franciscans to strive 
and to contend. He must be a strong 
man who keeps from being pulled down in 
the fight, and who rises to prominence here 
and holds his position. It is only excep 
tional strength which prevails here. 

This perpetual contention is preventive 
of results and accomplishments in some di 
rections, at least for a time; but for this 
very reason the achievement which finally 
prevails must be more than ordinarily not 
able in point of strength and character. 

The fame of the Bohemian Club and its 
great “midsummer high jinks” should not 
be allowed to obscure the musical activities 
in San Francisco and the sister cities about 
the bay. 

Now that our city is sufficiently rebuilt 
to admit of permanency of address and 


ease of access to its different parts, our 
musical clubs are the first to receive the 
benefit of restored order. The strenuous 


efforts which have gone to their reorganiza 
tion may be said to have put them on a 
stronger basis than ever. 

First among these societies is the Loring 
Club, whose history runs back to the early 
days. It is a men’s club and has held first 
rank among organizations of its kind in 
this country for thirty-two years. For a 
large part of this time it was under the 
direction of the lamented W. C. Stadtfeld, 
whose death was a severe blow to the club 
a year ago. His successor was found in 
Wallace A. Sabin, composer of the last 
Bohemian Grove music drama, a scholarly 
musician and a sympathetic leader. Four 
concerts are given this year, the first on 
the 12th of this month, the others in the 
months of December, March and May. The 
October concert was notable for Villiers 
Stanford’s cycle, “Songs of the Sea,” with 
John Carrington as the baritone soloist; 
Kremser’s “Through Whispering Boughs,” 
G. W. Chadwick’s “Lo, Now Night Shad 
ows,” the vintage song from Mendelssohn's 
unfinished opera, “The Lorelei’; Arthur 
Sullivan’s “The Long Day Closes,” John 
Hyatt Brewer's “Break, Break.” 

The San Francisco Musical Club, whose 
activities receive frequent mention in Mt 
sIcAL AMERICA, has a_ well-drilled choral 
section. Its leader is Oscar Weil, widely 
known as a composer and critic This 
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VIOLINIST 
First American Tour 1909-1910. Management Arthur 
O. Berry, 1019 Flatiron Building. Mew York. 


club has a membership of four hundred, the 
largest of any local musical club. It makes 
a feature of giving programs on different 
subjects, touching various aspects of music 

The San Francisco Choral Society, of 
mixed voices, has just been reorganized 
from the society established since the fire 
in Calvary Church by Marshal Giselman, 
organist of that church. In its new form it 
is directed by Paul Steindorff, the well 
known operatic and symphony conductor, 
for many years musical director of the old 
livoli Opera House. It begins with one 
hundred enthusiastic singers. George Hooke 
is president; Mrs. C. Cheffins, vice-presi 
dent; Gertrude Glosser, secretary; Miss 
Watts, treasurer; William Goodrum, ac 
companist, and Dr. L. Mionaker, Mrs 
Boyd, Miss Nash and Raymond Bellings 











DR. J. FREDERICK WOLLE 


Head of the Music Department of the 
University of California 


are directors. Saint-Saéns’s “Samson and 
Delilah” is the first work studied. 

Che Treble Clef, a women’s club, has re 
sumed rehearsals under Paul Steindorff. 
Its membership is largely of professional 
singers, who wish to know the new choral 
works at first hand. Its object is there 
fore educative 

he Cecilia Choral, which made so favor 
able an impression in the Easter music fes 
tival here, has a membership of one hun 
dred and fifty on both sides of the bay 
It is under the leadership of .Percy A. R. 
Dow. In the coming year the society will 
sing for the first time on the coast Max 
Bruch’s “Cross of Fire” and Parry’s “Pied 
Piper of Hamlin.” It will also give a work 
it has previously produced, Coleridge Tay 
or’s “Hiawatha.” 

[he amateur orchestra directed by Wil 
lam Fk. Zech has sixty members capabk 
of handling big compositions. It will give 
several concerts during the year. Mendels 
sohn’s “Fingal’s Cave,” Lange’s “Scotch 
Dances,” Nos. 1 and 2; Wagner's “Kaiser 
March,” are part of the first program, 
given on October 26 

he \lusicians’ Club, presided over by 
H. B. Pasmore, draws its membership from 
prominent San Francisco musicians, and 
holds monthly dinner meetings. Mr. Pas 
more, with his family, has been spending 
some time in Berlin, but is now established 
in the house which he built upon the site 
of his former one, which was destroyed 
by the fire. In viewing the wreckage of his 
home Mr. Pasmore noticed in the garden 
a little acacia tree still holding its own, and 
concluded that if it could take root and 
hope there still, he could. He will continu 
his work of teaching singing 

Mr. Pasmore’s daughters, Suzanne, Mary 
and Dorothy, constitute the Pasmore Trio 
[hey are, respectively, pianist, violinist and 
‘cellist, and have played with much success 
at home and abroad. 


[he San Francisco Center of th 


\mer1 


Part in Season’s Program 


can Music Society has its accomplishment 
yet before it, its organization having been 
completed only a few months ago. William 
J. McCoy is the president. The season’s 
plans are now being formulated and have 
not yet been made public. 

In clubland there are also in San Fran 
cisco musical sections of various other 
clubs, all of which are active in their va 
rious ways. Among these are the Cali 
fornia Club, the Century Club, Mrs. Hearst, 
president; the Cap and Bells Club, the 
Forum Club, Sorosis, and the Laurel Hall 
Club. 

Mention should not be omitted of the 
Bohemian Club, which stands famously for 
the supremacy of art and of the “Family,” 
which also holds “Jinks” of an elaborat: 
nature 

Oakland, which is a home city, has always 
been lively in a musical way The ama 
teur orchestra, of which Alexander Stew 
art is director, gave a concert to-day which 
included the Haydn Symphony in G, No. 2; 
a Beethoven “Minuet” and Gounod’s “Mi 
rella” overture The soloists were Georgi 
Cope, recently returned from Europe, and 
Kugene Blanchard, pianist lhe Orpheus 
Club. a male chorus conducted by James 
1). Crandall, whose members are drawn 
from fashionable society, engages well 
known local and visiting artists in concerts 
from time to time. Estelle Franklin Gray, 
who studied and played for two years past 
in New York, was the violin soloist at a 
recent concert. 

The Hughes Club of Oakland, a women’s 
chorus, under D. P. Hughes, plays an ac 
tive part in musical activities across the 
bay. The same may be said of Grace Davis 
Northrup’s club, the Eurydice, whose mem 
bership is also exclusively of women. 

Oakland is also the home of the Nile 
Club, for which E. G. Stricklan composed 
a “Jinks” which will be given to-morrow 
with orchestra. The subject is: “The con 
tention of the Spirits of the Desert, and a 
Redwood for the love of a Sapling.” 

In Alameda there are two prosperous 
societies, a choral society of mixed voices, 
led by W. D. Bartlett, and an operatic club, 
directed by John De P. Teller. 

\t the University of California, across 
the bay in Berkeley, Dr. J. Frederick Wolle, 
founder of the Bach festivals in Bethlehem, 
Pa., and head of the university’s music de 
partment, has reorganized his Bach Choir, 
which sang the B Minor Mass last Spring 
before 7,000 people in the Greek Theater at 
Berkeley. Next Spring St. Matthew’s Pas 
sion music will be given in the open air 
The choir has the same membership and 
practically the same officers as last year. 
Lillian Clark, who did so much toward its 
organization, remains its secretary. Several 
disgruntled members put Dr. Wolle in a 
false light recently in regard to the finances 
of the society, but the old members are 
practically a unit with Dr. Wolle. He or 
yanized the society at his own risk and 
expense and reserved the right to the profits 
from the big concert up to an amount suf 
ficient to compensate him for his labor. 

San Francisco will have the usual six 
concerts of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, Paul Steindorff, conductor, and 
concerts by the Minetti String Quartet. 

In the church world of San Francisco 
there is much musical activity. Louis Eaton 
holds his post as organist of Trinity for 
the ninth year. Trinity Church has a 
chorus of forty voices. Mr. Eaton also 
drills a Monday morning chorus, and will 
give an opera, for charity, this season 
[his chorus gives an oratorio each month 
during the season, Elgar’s “Light of Life” 
being one of the works recently given. Mr 
Eaton had a large class of pupils last year, 
and starts the present year under similar 
tuspicioUs circumstances 

Dr. H. J. Stewart, who occupies a promi 
nent place in San Francisco musical af 
fairs, is organist at St. Dominic’s Church 
Dr. Stewart was the composer of the 
‘Montezuma”™ jinks of the Bohemian Club 





PAUL STEINDORFF 


Director of the San Francisco Choral 
Society and the Symphony Concerts 


Wallace Sabin, composer of “St. Patrick 
at Tara,” the last Bohemian High Jinks, 
is the organist of the Christian Science 
Church; Henry Bretherick at the Unitarian, 
Samuel Mayer at the Congregational, and 
Mr. Beechwood at Calvary. 

\mong the sopranos holding prominent 
church positions are Mrs. John D. Gish, 
Mrs. Stick, Helen Heath, Mrs. Apple, Mrs. 
KIrich; altos, Miss Holland, Mrs. Brickell, 
Mrs. Birmingham (for whom Anna Miller 
Wood, of Boston, has been substituting for 
a time) and Miss Waterman; tenors, 
Robert Battison, Mr. Goetting, Mr. Onslow; 
basses, Wallace Brownlow, L. A. Larsen, 
Mr. Carrington. 

Helen Colburn Heath, who has _ been 
spending some time in the East coaching 
with Arthur Foote, sings mornings at the 
Unitarian Church, evenings at the First 
Baptist, and holidays at the Synagogue 
She is also chairman of the admission 
committee of the San Francisco Musical 
Club and musical director of the Brown 
ing Society. 

Will L. Greenbaum will continue his ac 
tivities as usual. For the coming season he 
has booked Tilly Koenen, Dr. Willner, 
George Hamlin, the Flonzaley Quartet, 
Kretsler, Carreho, Sembrich, Schumann- 
Heink, and the Damrosch Orchestra, with 
Isidora Duncan. 

The most important addition to San 
Francisco’s musical colony during the past 
year is Herman Perlet, who has retired, 
after thirty years’ experience in operatic 
work to direct the choral section of the 
lwentieth Century Social Club, a women’s 
society that places social as well as musical 
exactions on its membership; the Oratorio 
Society of San Rafael, and the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary Choir of the Knights Templar. The 
Oratorio Society is soon to produce the 
‘Lazarus” of Julian Edwards, an intimate 
friend of the leader. Perlet has directed 
the Savage Grand Opera Company and the 
companies of Alice Neilsen, Lillian Rus 
sell, Anna Held and others. He has writ 
ten and produced “Mlle. ’Awkins” and simi- 
lar musica! comedte and only recently 
wrote “The Singing Bandits,” a comic opera 
for eight parts and without a chorus, which 
the Persse-Mason Opera Company is pro- 
ducing with great success on the Pacific 
Coast. Mrs. Perlet was, as Belle Thorne, 
a star of the old Tivoli Opera House. 


ma. G 1. 
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BROOKLYN’S MUSICAL PROSPECTS 


Concerts by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra to Be an In- 
novation—Metropolitan Opera Season Planned—Construction of 
Hammerstein Opera House One of the Events of the Season 


The coming musical season in Brooklyn 
will assume greater proportions than ever 
before, both in the number and the im- 
poriance cf the concerts. Perhaps the 
most interesting developments of the local 
musical situation have been the invasion 
of the Brooklyn orchestral field by the 
newly organized New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and the announcement that Os- 
car Hammerstein will build a new opera 
house in order to gain a hearing for his 
New York and Philadelphia companies. 

In the realm of orchestral music, Brook- 
lyn will have five concerts by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, under Walter 
Damrosch, and, doubtless, special appear- 
ances by that organization. There will be 
five concerts by the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Gustav Mahler, 
and the usual five’ appearances of Max 
Fiedler and the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. Chamber music will be represented by 
recitals by the Kneisel and Flonzaley quar- 
tets and numerous local organizations. 

The educational features of the season 
will be largely under the management of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Aside from concerts by the great 
orchestras, chamber music organizations 
and soloists, there will be vocal and instru- 
mental recitals, lectures and other musical 
affairs. 

The opera season will be even more bril- 
liart than that of last year and the Metro- 
politan Grand Opera Company will give 
the customary twenty performances. Oscar 
Hammerstein, with his Manhattan Grand 
Opera Company, will not enter the field 
this Winter, but will devote his Brooklyn 
energies to the erection of his new opera 


house. If a suitable auditorium should be- 
come available Mr. Hammerstein would 
undoubtedly give a series of operatic per- 
formances. 

In the recital field nearly all of the great 
artists to visit America this season will be 
represented by one or more concerts. Wil- 
ford Watters, who manages many Brook- 
lyn subscription recitals, will present Mme. 
Sembrich, Mme. Nordica, Jascha Bron, vio- 
linist, and others. Mme. Schumann-Heink 
has already appeared, and will have other 
recitals at subsequent dates. Willner, Bos, 
Bispham, Busoni, Jomelli, Kellermann, EI- 
man, Elsie Playfair, Méré, Bloomfield-Zeis- 
ler, Kreisler, Tilly Koenen, the Misses 
Sassard, Mme. Langendorff, Carrefio, Mar- 
chesi, Liza Lehmann, Pepito Arriola, Isa- 
dora Duncan, Beecham’s London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Florence Austin, Ger- 
maine Arnaud and other artists and or- 
ganizations will, in all probabilities, be 
heard by Brooklynites. 

In the local field numerous concerts will 
be given by Brooklyn musicians, and the 
season will be crowded by pupils’ recitals 
showing the excellent work of Brooklyn 
teachers. The Brooklyn Arion and Lieder- 
kranz societies will hold their regular mu- 
sical evenings for members and _ friends, 
and will appear in choral, solo and oper- 
atic productions at longer intervals. Aside 
from the German societies, the several 
large Brooklyn choruses will be more than 
ordinarily active, and will produce some 
of the large choral works with noted solo- 
ists. 

The People’s Symphony Society, of ‘New 
York, and its auxiliary chamber music or- 
ganization will play an important part in 
the educational side ot Brooklyn music. 
The success of the season last Winter has 
enabled the officials to make much more 
elaborate plans for the coming year. 


A. L. J. 








MRS GUCKENBERGER'S PLANS 


Boston Contralto Has Many Concert En- 
gagements for This Season 


Boston, Oct. 11.—Margaret Gerry Guck- 
enberger, wife of Benjamin Guckenberger, 
director of the Guckenberger School of 
Music, has been engaged for a number of 
concerts and recitals this Fall, and it is 
apparent that she will have a large amount 
of public work to do in addition to her 
teaching work at the school. 

Among Mrs. Guckenberger’s early en- 
gagements are the anniversary concert of 
the Fidelia Society of West Roxbury, 
which will be given October 22, and a con- 
cert in Roslindale, Mass., October 26. She 
has also been engaged to sing at a concert 
in Dedham, Mass., November 16 

The Guckenberger School has opened 
with a large registration of pupils, and this 
season will be most prosperous. D. 





New String Quartet for Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 11.—Fritz Gaul, director 
of the Music Lovers’ Association, has or- 
ganized a string quartet, which holds re- 
hearsals at his residence, No. 1929 Linden 
avenue, every Sunday morning. The quar- 
tet is composed of Fritz Gaul, first violin; 
George F. Gaul, second violin; William P. 
Braun, viola, and J. Belor, ’cello. The num- 
bers played at the first rehearsal included 
Haydn’s Quartet, No. 19; Bach’s “Aria” 
and selections from Schumann and Fred. 


Manus. W. J. R. 





Lew Fields was rehearsing “Old Dutch,” 
Victor Herbert’s new musical play, at the 
Broadway Theater. His part required the 
singing of a few bars—an unheard-of thing 
for this comedian. When he had finished 
he turned angrily to the bass drum player 
and said: 

“Confound you! Why didn’t you play 
that bass drum louder?” 

Victor Herbert, who was leading the or- 
chestra, welcomed the suggestion, and 
promised that the drummer next time 
would make a noise like a boiler factory. 





The Berlin Royal Opera is said to be 
taking exceptional pains to make its pro- 
duction of Arthur Nevin’s Indian opera 
“Poia” elaborate in all respects. 


STUDENTS TO SING “ MESSIAH ”’ 


Denison Conservatory Plans also Include 
Lecture Recitals on “Symphony” 


GRANVILLE, O., Oct. 11.—The Denison 
Conservatory of Music reopened last month 
with an enrollment of 105 students. The 
faculty is unchanged from last year, save 
in the appointment of Orley H. See, of 
Newark, to take charge of the violin de- 
partment and the Conservatory Orchestra. 
The head of the Conservatory is Carl 
Paige Wood, who directs the chorus and 
teaches the theory and history of music. 
Miss Fannie J. Farrar is the head of tbe 
piano department, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thompson Wilson of the voice department. 

Among the plans for the year is a per- 
formance of the “Messiah,” either at 
Christmas time or in connection wtih a 
Handel commemoration in February. A 
series of ten lecture recitals on “The De- 
velopment of the Symphony” has been be- 
gun, starting with Haydn and coming down 
to Brahms and Tschaikowsky. On Octo- 
ber 7 occurred a benefit concert to Elsa 
Hirshberg, contralto, formerly of the Fac- 
ulty. 


Tenor Turns Inventor 


A patent device to keep the dust out of 
a railroad car has been invented by Alfred 
Best, a tenor, who conceived the idea 
while traveling from New York to Salt 
Lake City. Mr. Best’s idea is to have a 
boxed screen to keep out the dust, combined 
with a fan to cause a current to circulate 
in the car and throw off all cinders and 
other objects. 


Nordica’s Only New York Recital 


Mme. Nordica will give her only New 
York recital on Thursday afternoon, No- 
vember 11, at Carnegie Hall. Nordica is 
now on tour in the Middle West, after 
which she returns East to open the Boston 
Opera season on November 8, after which 
she comes immediately to New York for 
her recital on the rth. 





Felix Vieuille, the French basso, who was 
at the Manhattan last season and secured 
his release for this Winter because of his 
wife’s illness, _ hep aay at the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, in “Louise.” 





CLARA 


de RIGAUD 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Voice Placing to Repertory 
Jeanne Jomelli, Prima 
Dor.na Soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan and Manhatian 
Opera Houses, N. Y ., says. 
September 15th, 1908. 
“I know that | by Mme. de 
Rigaud’ 's ideas and her method o. 
voice culture, her pupils cannot 
but sing well, and that she does 
not need an opinion from any one, 
but stands all alone, high and 
proud in her profession.’ 
Concert and Recital Engagements Accepted 
Monday and Thursday from 1 to 3 P. M. Metropolitan Opera 
House, 1425 Broadway. Studio No. 37. "Phone 1274 Bryant. 
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‘Love oe 5 am, bei by David aie 
* nun 
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JEANETIE 


FERNANDEZ 


SOPRANO 


Personal Address Trinity Court 
518 West 111th St. Telephone Connection 


ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Director 
Pormeriy Lecturer on Music at Princeton University 


The Alpine, 55 West 33d Street 
Ma. 6220-28th St. NEW YORE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Atelier B , 33 W. 67th St., New York 
hone, 4225 Col. 

Prominent Pupils Now Studying—Daniel Beddoe, 
Tenor; Tom Daniel, Bass; Edward Strong, Teno: 
Beatrice Fine, Soprano; Charles Kitchell, Tenor; An- 
toinette Harding. ntralto; Grace Munson, Contralto; 


my Harvord, Soprano; Wm. bbe Bass: 
Georgie French, Contralto; Edwin Evans. Bass, 


We. BEARD 


Bass-Baritone 


RECITAL -:= CONCERT «:« ORATORIO 
AUDITORIUM BLDC (Phone. Harrison 1738) CHICAGO 


SONGS COMPOSED AND PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES 6. WiacDermid 


FINE ARTS BUILDING. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ninety-First Psalm. For the Mountain Shall De 

Arise, Shine, for the Light Is Come. In My Fat s 
House Are Many Mansions. Thou Will Keep Him In 
Perfect Peace. “Charity.” My Love Is Like the 
Red Red Rose. “ Fulfiliment.’’ "Love" s | Great ‘Song. 
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LYRIC BARITONE 
SONG RECITALS. PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Huntington Chambers - . - BOSTON. Mass 




















THIRTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL AND NINTH TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOUR 


OUSA 


MR. JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
EN-ROUTE—-FIRST NEW YORK CONCERT, HIPPODROME, SUNDAY, DECEMBER i2 
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MISS FRANCES HOYT... .. . Soprano 
MISS GRACE HOYT .. . . Mezzo-Soprano 
MISS FLORENCE HARDEMAN .. . Violinist 
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FOUR ORCHESTRAS TO VISIT DETROIT 


Local Association Will Offer Concerts by Thomas, Pittsburg, New 
York and Boston Symphony Societies—Atkinson Concerts a New 
Venture—Educational Institutions to Give Ambitious Programs 


Detroit, Mich., Oct. 11.—With local con- 
ditions most promising Detroiters are look- 
ing forward to an interesting season. 

The Detroit Orchestral Association an- 
nounces a series of concerts as follows: 
The Theodore Thomas on October 26, the 
Pittsburg Orchestra on November 30, the 
New York Symphony on January 10, with 
the Boston Orchestra on February 1 and 
the Theodore Thomas to close the year on 
March 29. 

A concert of more than ordinary interest 





JOHN ATKINSON 


His Course of Concerts Will 
Innovation in Detroit 


Be an 


will be the appearance of Isidora Duncan 
with fifty players of the New York Sym 
phony Orchestra which Walter Damrosch 
will personally direct, at the Light Guard 
Armory on October 14 

The joint recital by Geraldine Farrar and 
Olga Samaroff will follow, while Mischa 
Elman will appear later in the Winter. It 
has been promised that Dr. Willner will be 
here this winter also. 

The “Atkinson” concerts this year will 
undoubtedly prove a great success, as the 
artists eneaged are all popular with Detroit 
audiences. They include Holmes Cowper, 
the Chicago tenor, who will be assisted by 
the following local singers: Mrs. Filer, so 
prano; Mrs. Estelle Neuhoff, contralto, and 
William Lercher, baritone. Germaine Ar 
naud, the French pianist, will have the as 
sistance of Lynn Hobart, tenor, of this city, 
and the last of the series will be a recital by 
Marie Rappold, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, who will be assisted by Hans Weis 
mann, second violinist of the Detroit String 
Quartet. Mr. Atkinson has also selected his 
accompanists from the local field: Charles 
F. Morse, Leone Troy and Mrs. Boris. L 
Ganapol. This is the first time concerts of 
this sort have been attempted in Detroit. 

A host of lesser stars will appear during 
the season, and as contracts for some of the 
big things have not yet been closed the man 
agers do not feel in a position to make 
definite statements. 

The Ganapol School of Musical Art, with 
its staff of distinguished instructors, has 
opened its season with a large enrollment 
Boris Ganapol, the director, surprised his 
patrons by purchasing the old Krolik home 
stead in this city, which he is having re 
modeled and turned into a splendid school 
with an adjoining concert hall. It will be 
ready by May 1, in time for the Spring 
graduations Mme. Elsa Regger, the fa 
mous ‘cellist, returns to take charge of the 
‘cello and ensemble departments, and Ed 
nund Lichtenstein, director of the Detroit 
String Quartet, again assumes the head of 
the violin department. Mrs. Ganapol, long 
established as one of the leading pianists 
ind teachers, and Lewis Richards, a pianist 
of prominence, jointly direct the piano de 
partment, while Boris Ganapol will, besides 
lirecting the affairs of the have 
charge of the vocal department 

Among the series of concerts this season 


school, 


will be a program devoted exclusively to 
\merican composers. 

The Michigan Conservatory of Music an 
ticipates a phenomenal season. This school 
was organized by Alberto Jonas, the Berlin 
pianist, and Frederic L. Abel, the well- 
known ’cellist, and among its faculty will be 
found such names as Victor Benham, the 
pianist, who won fame in England this 
Summer when he played with the Alexan 
dra Palace Choir and the Holbrooke Or- 
chestra; William Yunck, violinist, director 
of the Detroit *Philharmonic Club; May 
Leggett-Abel. violinist, and Giuseppe Bar 
tolotta, the Italian tenor. 

The series of four faculty concerts will 
be given this year as usual besides a number 
of artist pupils’ recitals. Mr. Benham will 
deliver a special series of lectures at the 
Detroit Museum of Art. The first will take 





JAMES H. BELL 


Secretary of the Detroit Conservatory 
of Music 


place on October 17, will be on “The 
Ethics of Teaching.” 
The Detroit Conservatory ot Music, of 


which Francis L York, M A., is diréctor, 


has many plans for the coming season. The 


and 








FRANCIS L. YORK 
Director of the Detroit Choral Society 


Choral Society, which was organized som« 
ime ago, has begun rehearsals for an oper 
vhich will be given in November, and tl 
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orchestra, which is under the direction of 
L. L. Renwick, organist, is at work on the 
score. A teachers’ training class will be un 
der the direction of Mr. York. Mr. York 
has charge of the piano department, Mrs 
Ida Fletcher Norton is head of the vocal 
department, L. L. Renwick directs the or 
gan department, and Herbert Milliken 1s 
head of the violin department. James H 
Bell is secretary. 

The Detroit College of Music is practi 
cally a new school, although it was organ 
ized last year. The director of this school 


is Mrs. Louis Unsworth Cragg, who 
for many years was identified with the 
Detroit Conservatory. Mrs. Cragg will 


personally supervise the work of the piano 
department. Charles J. Cragg will have 
charge of the vocal department. Mrs 
Cragg is planning a F interesting 
musicales. 


series ot 





W. WHORLOW BULL 


Director of the Windsor and Walker- 
ville Choral Society 


Natherine Burrowes, author of the Bur 
rowes Course of Music Study, reports good 
prospects for the coming Miss 
Burrowes has spent the Summer teaching, 
and working on the third edition of het 
“Teachers’ Manual.” 

Harriet J. Ingersoll, well-known as an ac 
companist and teacher, has reopened het 
studios for the She, has made a 
specialty of children’s work, and has been 
exceptionally successful 

Samuel Slade, one of the foremost bassos 
of Detroit, has reopened his studios in th 


Season 


season 





FREDERIC L. ABEL 


Detroit ‘Cellist and Founder of the 
Michigan Conservatory 
Valpey. Building, and has resumed his work 
s hass the q f iret 
Presbyt Church 
The Windsor and Walkerville ¢ S 
ciety, of which W. Whorlow Bull is dire 
S egun fT he irsais I i seri I 
ré erts be given this sea 
Ness will be repeated this y 
( 101 V1 torm anotnert m ; | 
ird will consist of ed program 
f Y ic selections and smaller chora 
works Che two concerts given last season 


have established beyond a question the abil 
ity of this organization to render the in 
portant choral compositions in an entirely 
manner. CELIA SHERE. 


satistactory 


LEO ALTMAN TO BE 
PITTSBURG LEADER 


Violinist Chosen Concertmaster by 
Emil Paur—Franz Kohler’s 
* Stradivarius ”’ 


Pa., Oct. 11 


be the concertmaster of the 


PITTSBURG, Leo Altman will 
Pittsburg Or 
Emil 


chestra the coming season. Director 


Paur engaged Altman at Budapest, where 
the well-known violinist, who was formerly 
with the Orchestra, 


Altman 


a week 


connected Pittsburg 
has been staying for about a year. 
will sail for America in about 

Franz Kohler, second concertmaster of 
the Pittsburg Orchestra, has had a narrow 
from contracting blood poisoning. 
He stepped on a rusty piece of barbed wire, 
which penetrated the sole of his foot and 
for three weeks prevented him from walk 
ing. He recovered sufficiently to leave last 
Friday night for New York to meet Di 
rector Paur, who arrived from Europe Sat 
urday. 

\ir. Kohler has come into possession of 
what is said to be a Stradivarius violin. 
Recently some gypsies brought in the instru 
ment to a violin repair shop. Mr. Kohler 
told the Musica AMERICA man that he did 
not give the an opportunity to offer 
the instrument to the proprietor, but struck 
a bargain with him and hkought it for a 
\ir. Kohler says that an expert who 
examined it pronounced it a_ genuine 
“Strad,”’ and offered him a fabulous sum 
for it. [he instrument has a most remark 
aime tone 

\lr. Kohler keeps his purchase wrapped 
in an American flag, so highly does he prize 
if. He has one vioin he paid $500 for, and 
another which cost him $800. He will mak« 
a concert tour in the Spring. 

lhe Tuesday Musical Club has arranged 
to give its first recital at Carnegie Music 
Hall, luesday, October 28, when Gadski 
will be the soloist 

lhe Pittsburg Male Chorus has decided 
to present the works of American com 
i coming Director 
James Stephen Martin announces that thos« 
of Arthur Foote, Ethelbert Nevin, Freder- 
ick Field Bullard, Paul Bliss, Ad M. Foers 
ter, the Pittsburg composer, and others will 
he given. The first concert will take place 
January 20, at Carnegie Music Hall, when 
the prize setting of Walt Whitman’s poem 


escape 


gypsy 


SOR. 


posers at 1ts concerts. 


on the death of Abraham Lincoln, “Cap 
tain, Oh, My Captain,” will be given and 
the name of the successful composer an 
nounced, About thirty compositions hav 
heen received 

Dallmeyer Russell, the pianist, will give 
the first of a series of recitals at his home 
in Ivy street next Friday evening Lhe 


program will be devoted to Beethove: 

Hans Zwicky has composed a musical set 
ting for the Twenty-third Psalm. Mr. 
Zwicky, who is identified with the Pitts 
burg Orchestra, and who is also organist 
and choir director of Christ Methodist 
-piscopal Church, is planning to give spe 
cial musical programs during the Winter 
He will probably present a cantata on the 
first Sunday evening of each month. 

W. H. Champ and others of the Ameri 
can Musicians’ Union on Saturday filed a 
bill in equity in Common Pleas Court, No. 
}, against W. L. Maver and other officers 
of the American Federation of Musicians 
to restrain them from interfering with the 
former organization. The 
trouble arose over the furnishing of music 
for the Italian parade on Columbus Day 
Damages to the amount of $5,000 are 

(he musical colony of 


business of the 


asked 
Pittsburg is all 
of the announcement that 
Isadora Duncan, the dancer, will 
Hall with Wal 


Syn phony Or 


avog because 
classic 
at Exposition Music 
ter Damrosch’s New York 
chestra, October 30 

Miss Clarice Irene Jamison, wl 
her career as organist at th early age of 
thirteen, has been appointed organist of 
the wealthy congregation of St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal Church 


pppoe T 
‘ pCdl 


oO beg 


mc 


lhe Bloomfield Liedertafels Singing So 
iety will celebrate its twenty-fifth anni 

rsary October 18 and 19. A parade it 
vhich a dozen German ring societies 
will take part will be held the first day, 
ind kommers and ball will b featur 
t the second day’s celebration \ = 

Is muSic a paying profession Bosto 
furnishes an emphatic affirmative in_ the 

; Swe ' he ‘ ec P ] 4 

] | oY. Dia t ndu I 
' ‘ ‘+ ' } $600.000 

T he were 871 manuscripts submitted to 
the Berlin Stgnale in its contest for 
prizes for the best comp sitions. the ympe 
tition xtending between May r and Sep 
ember 1 
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HE most rigid and searching investigation 
will result in a strong confirmation of the 


fact that our Violin School is immeasurably su- 
perior to any similar institution in this country. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 





Tenor—New Role for Calve. 





Bayreuth to Have More Competition in Vienna’s Festival Wagner 
Cycles—A Tailor’s Estimate of Mary Garden’s Position in the 
Prima Donna World—Berlin Critics Think Emmy Destinn’s 
Voice Shows Effects of Fatiguing American Season—More 
Prizes for the Paderewskis—-Ben Davies, Taking Cue from 
Albani, Returns to Vaudeville Stage—An Italian Barber Turns 








TATISTICS of the attendance at this 
year’s Bayreuth Festival may give 
Frau Cosima and the young Siegfried suf- 
ficient food for thought to suggest some 
radical changes in policy. That the old 
glory is departed from Bayreuth no one 
now denies, and that purely German audi- 
ences will not murmur, no matter how 
mediocre the standard of the singing may 
become, is a safe wager, but when Ameri 
cans have entirely outgrown the Bayreuth 
habit—a process rapidly taking place—how 
long will it be possible to maintain the 
present tariff? , 

The performances this year, according 
to Die Musik, were attended by 7,647 Ger 
mans (including 531 Austrians), 431 Eng 
lishmen, only 341 Americans (many of 
whom were Germans living in the United 
States), 178 Frenchmen, 87 Russians, 86 
Hungarians and 144 other foreigners. The 
Germans, then, formed more than five 
sixths of the total number of visitors. 

Now it is announced that Vienna is to 
try to capture part of the festival patron 
age at present divided between Bayreuth 
and Munich by arranging a special Wagner 
cycle at the Court Opera every Autumn. 
\ll of Wagner’s works, with the excep 
tion of “Parsifal” and “Rienzi,” will be 
given with elaborate mounting and the 
casts so arranged that even the smallest 
part will be in the hands of a recognized 
artist, while the most noted Wagnerian 
singers will be engaged for the principal 
roles. Negotiations are now pending with 
Dr. Hans Richter, who, it is hoped, will 
take charge of the “Ring,” while Director 
Weingartner will conduct most of the 
other operas 

e a = 

UN or not three years hence, Mary 
Garden as Thais, backed—and it’s for- 
tunate that someone provides her with 
backing—by Maurice Renaud’s Athandail, 
can now hold box-office records at the 
Paris Opéra against all comers. At the 
last performance of the Massenet opera the 
receipts were $4,500, an amount that indi 
cates a packed house. “Hamlet,” which 
gives ample scope to Renaud’s remarkable 
powers of characterization, runs “Thais” a 

close second with the Parisians. 

Apart from the probability of singing 
the title rdle of Victor Herbert’s “Natoma,” 
Miss Garden is more uncertain than usual 
at this time of year as to the new roles in 
store for her at the Manhattan during the 
coming season. Apropos, there is a good 
story going the rounds illustrative of the 
advertising value of the sensational per 
sonal element in art. 

A more or less obscure little tailor in 
New York’s downtown district stopped in 
the act of taking a customer’s order one 
day last Winter to say: 

“Do you know what I'd like to do to 
night? I’d like to go to a grand opera 
\bout once a year I take a notion to go”— 
this with an overwhelmingly blasé air— 
“and that holds me for a while. But now 
I'd like to see this Mar-ee Garden they're 
all talking about. That woman must be a 
corker! Jt doesn’t matter what piece she 
shows in she’s got ’em all skun a mile!” 

However Miss Garden’s sister prima 
donnas may impeach the truth of this 
sweeping assertion, it is obvious that sh¢ 
need not lose any sleep over Herr Dircktor 
Hammerstein’s choice of new “pieces” for 
her to “show in.” 

. * * 
‘THE expected has happened. No Berlin 
”“ favorite that has come to New York 
tor a season or more has ever yet been 
known to return to the Fatherland with 
voice and art untarnished by sordid, mate- 
rial, uninspired and uninspiring environ 
ment in this barbarian country. This pre; 
udice has become so deeply rooted over 


there that their critics are probably afraid 
that a “welcome home” in terms of the old- 
time unqualified praise would probably cost 
them their positions. 

Now it has fallen to Emmy Destinn’s lot 
to run the gauntlet. Of her reappearance 
last month at the Royal Opera after a 


year’s absence the Allgemeine Musik 
Zeitung remarks: “The popular singer 
was received with a storm of applause 








At the Komische Oper Erika Wedekind’s 
first appearance as a member of Director 
Gregor’s company in Lortzing’s ‘“Wild- 
schutz” brought little honor to the former 
star of the Dresden Court Opera. Maria 
Labia has been singing her old _ rdles, 
Marta in “Tiefland,” Tosca, Carmen, at 
the same institution, but will appear in 
several of the season’s novelties later on 

* * * 


IANOS and pigs are not Paderewski’s 
sole passions, it now appears; nor can 
prize chickens claim the distinction of be- 
ing Mme. Paderewski’s only hobby. At the 
recent Horticultural Exhibition in Geneva 
the Polish pianist won several prizes for 
the many varieties of apples, pears and 
grapes he sent from his estate, Riond-Bos- 
sons, at Morges, while his wife maintained 
her reputation by carrying off prizes for 
baskets of her favorite flowers. 
— 
EIPSIC’S Gewandhaus Concerts of his- 
toric traditions began the new season 
—their twenty-fifth in the new building— 
last Thursday. On this occasion the new 
organist, Carl Straube, who — succeeds 
Homeyer, retired, reopened the organ, 
which had been entirely rebuilt during the 
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Xaver Scharwenka, the well-known pianist and composer, is here represented in 


the barret and gown of a senator of the Royal Academy of Arts, Berlin. 


The fact 


that he is a member of this distinguished body is sufficient indication of his high 


standing in the music world of Germany. 


same widespread recognition he has long 


\s a composer he is rapidly gaining the 


commanded as a piano pedagogue 





Whether it was that she had overexerted 
herself in America or was merely still tired 
from travelling, her voice did not seem 
quite fresh. In order to produce a full, 
round tone she made her vowels much too 
open.” The absurdity of the first suppo 
sition is obvious. Miss Destinn left Ameri 
ca last April and then sang for three 
months at Covent Garden. She had had a 
complete rest for more than a month be 
fore returning to Berlin. 


Summer hiatus. Novelties by Rachmaninoff, 
Georg Schumann, Scheinpflug and others 
are ranged along with a goodly representa- 
tion of the classics and the romanticists 
and Liszt, Smetana, Strauss, Volkmann, 
Tschaikowsky, Wagner. 

The two principal choral works seem to 
have been chosen as a study in contrasts— 
Wolf-Ferrari’s La Vita Nuova” and 
Haydn’s “Seasons.” Alexander Heine- 
mann, the Berlin baritone, now one year 


sé 


distant from a first American tour, is to 
repeat in the “Seasons” a solo part he has 
sung many times elsewhere. The list of 
soloists for the season reveals the fact that 
Florence Easton-Maclennan, the Anglo- 
American soprano, of the Berlin Royal 
Opera, intends to cultivate the gentler art 
of concert singing this Winter. Another 
American is Edyth Walker. The others 
will be Raoul Pugno, Eugéne Ysaye, Jean 
Gerardy, Efrem Zimbalist, Frieda Hempel, 
Felix Senius, Ottilie Metzger-Froitzheim. 
Elly Ney, Eve Simony, Alfred Hoehn and 
least in point of years, as well as last, Ernst 
Bagota von Lengyel, the Hungarian Wun- 
derkind, whom some people would have us 
believe to be a reincarnation of Franz 
Liszt. 
* * * 
ND still another Tamagno has been 
discovered ! The original of the 
name may be congratulated on being dead 
—he is at least spared the pain of hearing 
all the “second Tamagnos” that have sprung 
up in annual crops since he departed this 
life, leaving his name behind for abuse at 
the hands of later generations. This time 
it is a barber, a barber of Verona, named 
Francesco Salvi. Not only has he “a 
Tamagno voice,” but, according to his dis- 
coverer, his histrionic ability is sufficient 
to make him another Salvini. This phe- 
nomenon will make his first bid for public 
recognition in Germany this Fall. 

We have had the blacksmith tenor, the 
baker tenor, the miner tenor, the lemonade 
boy tenor—and wasn’t Caruso a waiter? 
So in all fairness it is the turn of the 
barber tenor. Not that Salvi is the first 
of his genus, but his forerunners have 
never managed to burst the confines of 
obscurity. An American encountered one 
of the Great Unknown of this class in Ber 
lin several years ago in a barber shop in 
the student section of the city. 

“The gentleman is an American?” the 
blond barber interrogated, describing hiero- 
glyphics in the air with his razor, while 
his victim settled down in the chair. 

“Ves,” was the grunted reply. 

“Is he studying here, if I may ask?” 


“Yes.’ 


“Is he studying—er—music, if I may 
ask ?” 
“Yes,” with a sharp staccato point. 


“Ah, | am also an artist. I’m a tenor; 
a high tenor—properly speaking, a heroic 
tenor. I’m a pupil of Graziani. You see, 
you and TI are colleagues—” 

What more he may have said is not re 
corded, for at this juncture the victim 
gasped and lost consciousness. According 
to recent investigation, this undiscovered 
savior of the Wagnerian opera is still 
hiding fis li@t behind a razor. 

e-. & 6 

HE shadow of the time when music 
will be little more than a reflection 

in tone of the affairs of the day is already 
discernible to the skeptical. It is not alone 
that in Vienna two operettas with the ex 
plorations of Cook and Peary, respectively, 
as the subjects, with the scenes laid in the 
glacial zone, and, in both cases one act at 
the North Pole itself, are being rushed to 
completion for early production; but in 
more serious strain Arnold Mendelssohn 
and Max Reger himself, despite his repu- 
tation for Bach worship, have been paying 
homage to the “conquest of the air.” Men 
delssohn’s choral work, “Unser Gliickhaft 
Schiff,” has already been performed. As 
for Reger, the ink is scarcely dry on his 
“An Zeppelin,” written for a male chorus. 

This composer has been extremely ac 
tive during the past year. His setting of 
Psalm 100, bearing the opus number 106, 
will be sung for the first time by the 
Bach Verein in Leipsic next March. His 
new string quartet in E flat, opus 109, 
was introduced by the Lange Quartet in 
Frankfort-on-Main the other day and has 
been played in Berlin, as well, since then 

* * * 

[F it requires uncommon courage to ask 

the public to listen to new works—and 
it certainly requires some virtue that few 
artists seem to possess—there is one viol 
inist in Europe who is nothing short of a 
hero. It is Felix Berber, at one time of 
Munich, now of the faculty of the Geneva 
Conservatory of Music, and a highly es 
teemed interpreter of violin literature. 

This over-zealous champion of over 
shadowed composers has had the temerity 
to arrange to give two concerts in Ber 
lin next month, at which he will play as 
absolute novelties no fewer than four con 
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Schillings, the Munich composer, whose for he came to Brussels heralded as “one 
operas, “Moloch” and “Der 
did not prove remunerative enough to save ater.” 






a later development. 






not consider exile at all, of course. The grows apace. One of the few German obscured this tenor’s 



































clusively to the works of Tor Aulin, who selmi as Mario Cavaradossi, San Marco  \Vjjjars 

























































Calvé is going to create a new role at 
Nice. Gabriel Dupont’s “La Glu” is to be 


ville, one of Vincent d’Indy’s disciples, is }owever. 


naie, 
was sung with Frieda Hempel, of the — scarcely a week 


studying for public performance! Where Marco, in the name part. San Marco’ at the Palace Theater, 
did he get them? The first is by Max evidently has a wide-awake press agent, at ten-twenty every evening, he treads the produce for the first 
boards where he began his career back in “Rheingold” and “Der 

Pfeifertag,” of the glories of the transalpine lyric the the early nineties, his concert work being lander.” The scheduled “Lohengrin,” 
und Isolde,” “Die 

and “Gotterdam- 


others are by Thomassin, Jaques-Dalcroze, singers who have any conception of the what a Palace audience 


Aulin’s Concerto in C minor, No. 3, at compliment by conferring upon her the the maligned gentlemen, who declare that 


the first concert given by the Swedish  officer’s cross of the Order of the Belgian the sum named by them and readily ac 


that they can hardly listen with patience and at a recent meeting the board of di- 
reorganized) NO German Flagship’s Band Stirs En- 
thusiasm 


produced there in January and she has - Doni * Th tl 
been seized with a capricious desire to [© the strains of Donizetti. , n the mean- rectors was completely 

: + > Re . > » > > > . ‘7 
play the rdle of an elderly woman, the ‘I! Eros Vainqueur,” by Pierre de Bre one predicts a long life 


Brussels. On Tuesday “Rigoletto” Since Mme. Albani took to “the halls” visit to New York last Winter, its popu 
passes at the largest of larity has remained practically undimin of “Quo 


certos, as yet in manuscript, and two com 

positions in shorter form! The announce- Anselmi, the Italian tenor who demands a_ from the legitimate concert stage. The Berlin. 

ment has made his more conservative col- high cash equivalent for his high C’s, as latest is Ben Davies, the tenor. He is nowa But “Tiefland” will not 
leagues gasp. Four new concertos worth the Duke, and the Italian baritone, San headliner, “for a limited number of nights,” only novelty. Franz 


Berlin Royal Opera, as Gilda, Giuseppe them that does not show a new recruit ished in Germany, and more especially in 


be Barcelona's 


Seidler, the con 


London, where, ductor-in-chief at the Lyceum, will also 


“Tannhauser,” “Tristan 


him from exile in Stuttgart—which he may As for Fraulein Hempel, her popularity His years of concert singing must have Walkiire,” “Siegfried” 
understanding of merung” show that Wagner has a firm 
goes to see and foothold among the Spanish of Barcelona 


time “Salomé,” 
Fliegende Hol 





lighted that she insisted 


of “rhythmic-gymnastics” celebrity (his art of singing—count them on the fingers hear, for the first night he chose Schubert’s im * 
second), and a composer named Pahnke, of one hand and see how many you will “Serenade” and the “Flower Song” from 
who is either too well-known or too ob- have left!—she has steadily grown ar- “Carmen” as his principal numbers. PATTI A AS DI E 
scure to be permitted a given name. The _ tistically at a rate that augurs well for the * * s SCOVERER 
other novelties are a “German Rhapsody,” future stretching out before her. At pres- HE rumor has been current in Conti =e Th a 
by E. Friedrich Koch and _ ~Zilcher’s ent Selma Kurz is the only coloratura So- nental centers that Richard Strauss’s Thecdore omas’s - Start as a Con- 
Klage.” : , prano on the German or Austrian stage German publishers had demanded $7,200 ductor Traced to the Singer 

On Tuesday of last week Henri Mar- who overshadows her. Last month Frau- of the directors of the Costanzi for the Who discovered Theodore Thomas? Ade- 
i helped to pave . way on a lein J aggue aes at a cae tie in right to produce “Elektra” in Rome this jjna Patti. savs Frank Hunter Potter in the 
audacious experiment by introducing Tor Brussels, when King Leopold returned the inte ae » dented ofa ae wa psteg etl ies (ti ene el 

I . 8 ; & I Winter. This is now denied absolutely by New Music Review. Thomas was principal 


first violin in the orchestra which accom- 
panied Patti in one of her earliest seasons 


Concert Society of Stockholm in the Bliith- —_ Lion. » cede ' we ror Borne e : ee 
ner Saal, in Berlin, for the purpose of The second of the week’s special per ceded to by the Costanzi was but $1,500. in New York. One day he criticised the 
Saal, ’ ne purpos ; , ~ RS Special [he French translation, which will be tempi of the conductor, Maurice Strakosch 
making propaganda for Sweden's com-  formances will be “Tosca,” on Saturday. heard first at the Manhattan, is now com- who thereupon gave him a chance to see 
posers. This program was given over ex [he same male artists will be heard, An pleted. It is the work of Henri Gauthier- Mad he pea , gine Patti aa a a 
, c « ae N r 


on having him 


conducted. as Scarpia, but the German coloratura so- » Airec ¢ s Crm 3 - 
Marteau, by the way—Marteau, whose fi mak f Italian T put eeroers OF See Ccsteee Save Be conduct toe ber sheresttes, 

_ « < , y al avic Ce ’ 10SC pr: ino wil ] make W ay or an allan OSC a, succeeded vet in making satisfactory ar- Mr Potter takes ain ~ to or i t th : O 
rich tone of the days of full-blooded youth Mme. Bianchini-Capelli, bare ly remembered rangements for a substitute for Pietro 4;.. 4 oe eee oe Ceesucs (eH 
seemed to get lost in the shuffle when a few here as one of Mascagni’s SE r tion that Thomas lacked temperament and 
; . ‘ é ascag companions in Mascagni, on whom their hopes were cen- : Thi 
years ago he made himself over into a misery on the Italian composer’s : ; : a4 emotion. This notion was based on the lack 
ons ~ , ‘ sery posers memor tered for the season 1909-10. They have . 

Joachimite and hung Teutonic hallmarks able tour of this countr ae salt: F : of demonstrativeness. But he was undem- 
F Rage ' ge. yee cor Pe: “hp. y: ” had other difficulties, too—difficulties af- Quetrative « bite merformances only. his 
all over his fiddle—is now Prof. Henri [The revival of Ernst Reyer’s “Sigurd,” “ ‘ ; - . onstrative at puDlic performances only, his 

. : : e€ revive oo yors «6s , fecting them as an organization—for they axim bei hat drilli :} be done i 
} maxim being that drilling should be done in 


Marteau on all his programs! Well, he i at the opening of the Monnaie, served to constitute the Italo-Argentinian Trust, coke cad Me Ga ee aeons see 
still under forty and he will get over all show how this work has aged since its which controls the Costanzi im Rome, the Py'Y""® ‘ at |} c rmanc lus 
ne : , move as smoothly as a well-oiled machine. 


that—the novelty of a government-be last performance, ten years ago. Another . ST Re, . nn teen Tort , : 
stowed title and his dignity as head of the sevival made has been that “La Favorita,” ae aiet-at ie dee tenes i At ree he avy eet oer 
violin department of the Royal High but despite the work of Claire Croiza, South America. This international associ- "0" is geen Rees della se lh etn tadlby. nt We Ping 
School of Music at Charlottenburg-Berlin “one of the few artists at the Monnaie ation ended its first year with a deficit of of the leks wile ca and early eighties, 
has not yet worn off, that’s all. capable of imparting a little new life to $729,000. Skeptical of the immediate pros- little * ight PTH, gored gps large 1 acer 
2 ee such decrepit music,” the London Tele- pects the Italian impresarios, whose in a inten aie nee ae i a agg S the 

EFORE sailing for Australia Emma 9/@p/'s correspondent reports. that “the  terests represented three-fifths of the capi- frail “ticks would break ne psd pa Pies 


2 on . aa - , ~ afer e . . 

srussels public have become so accus : 000. wishe “etere , 

tomed to the subtleties of modern music at oe + il aay geen Mow and his librarian always brought a bundle 
- é an ass yecte of them to the rehearsals. 





for the Trust, 





mother of the heroine, who will be im . 
personated by Genevieve Vix. Dupont is about to be placed re rehearsal. it _will oii Stirring music by the band of Admiral 
the composer of “La Cabrera,” produced be followed by “Dorise,” by Cesare Gale S Guimera, the author of “Marta of yon Késter’s flagship, the Victoria Louise, 
at the Opéra Comique, also of “Les Heures Ot! One ol Cesar Franck’s last pupils, the Lowlands,” lives in Barcelona, a_ preceded the performance of Schiller’s 
Dolentes” and “Le Chant de la Destinée,” and a pianist of some repute in France. special outlay of energy and money has ‘“Kabale und Liebe” at the Irving Place 
which have been heard at Colonne Con 2.3 * been arranged for to celebrate this season Theater October 8 The excellent playing 
certs. AUDEVILLE has become, in England, the first homecoming of Marta in the of the thirty members of the band was re- 
? 29) the popular solution of the problem musical raiment woven for her by Eugen  cejved with enthusiasm. 
T Wo gala performances are being given of employment for singers more or less’ d’Albert. Despite the chilling air currents 
this week at the Théatre de la Mon out of work, most of them being “more.” “Tiefland” encountered during its short Jean Périer, of Pelléas fame, is to create 
the rdle of Chilon in the Paris production 


Vadis?” by Jean Nougues. 
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ATLANTA MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 


THINGS FOR SEASON 


Another Spring Festival to Enliven the Springtime—Notable Weekly 
Meetings at Palatial Home of Oscar Pappenheimer—Bertha Har- 
wood Predicts City Will Become South’s Greatest Music Center 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 11—Nothing has ever 
given such an impetus to the music life 
of Atlanta as the permanent organization 
of the society incorporated under the name 
of The Atlanta Musical 
W. L. Peel as president; 
kins, and Ben Lee Crew, 
C. B. Bidwell, 


secretary, 


Association, with 
George W. Wil- 
vice-presidents ; 
Victor L. Smith, 
and the following board of di- 
Jas. R. Gray, R. S. Wessels, John 


treasurer: 


rectors: 


E. Murphy, W. Woods White, Clifford L. 
Anderson, and Victor H. Kreigsharber. 
These gentlemen have conducted the 


finances of the association so successfully 
that they have already purchased a $50,000 
pipe organ, which is being installed in the 
Auditorium, to be ready for the big festival 
in May. The Auditorium has a 
capacity of 8,000 people, 
a seating capacity of 500 chorus singers. 
The management of the \sso 
negotiating some of the 
orchestras and organists, 


seating 
and the stage has 


Festival 
ciation is with 
leading soloists, 
and is planning to have a musical fete far 
in advance of anything ever heard in the 
South during the coming May. 

In forecasting the work of the festival 
both B. L. Crew and George W. Wilkins 
said: “We are going to make Atlanta the 
music center of the South, and are direct- 


ing the work of the Festival Association 


toward that end.” 

Music life has awakened in other direc 
tions. Among the really capable musicians 
is Oscar Pappenheimer, who, besides being 
a gentleman of taste and culture, is a 
prominent financier, and at the head of one 
of the largest manufacturing concerns in 
the South. 

For twenty-one years there have come to 
gether at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Pappenheimer each Monday night, except 
in Midsummer, a great many of the best 
musicians of Atlanta and from other cities 
of the State. This home is thoroughly 
equipped for music, having three pianos, a 
pipe organ, a quintet of Amati and Guarne 
rius string instruments and a library of 
music that, in many departments, so say 
visiting artists, is not equalled by any pri- 
vate collection anywhere. 

No field of musical endeavor, except the 
orchestral, is neglected. And no narrow 
prejudices for the old or the new, for one 
school or another, stand in the way of the 
performance of the art treasures of all 
musical times. 

During the season to come, the classics 
will be heard no less often than before. 
But special attention will be given, in vocal 
music, to the works of Grieg, Tschaikow- 
sky, Strauss and Reger; and in instru- 
mental music, to modern Russian and 
French compositions. Opera in New York 
has familiarized the world with the names 
of a few French composers of the day. 
But Mr. Pappenheimer has dug ‘teens 
among the treasures of many of the living 
Frenchmen and found very much that ts 
inspiring. To the quaint and beautiful com- 
positions of this school much time will be 
devoted. 

Bertha Harwood, founder and president 
of the Atlanta Musical Association, talks 
interestingly of the musical outlook for 
Atlanta. She says: “While formerly art 
development in Atlanta was found to be on 
the side of the minority, now it has become 
a necessity and a wave of culture is here, 


coming with a whiff, in the true Atlanta 
spirit. : 
“The last musical festival turned the 


world’s eyes toward us; but eight months 
before this there were forces quietly at 
work which were later to uphold the posi- 
tion so meteorically won by the festival; 
this was the bond between the local musical 
world called the Atlanta Musical Associa- 
tion, which stands for art ethics and art 
advancement and which has already estab 
lished itself as an educational factor, and 
combined with the individual work of its 
professionals has made of Atlanta a truly 














WILLIAM E. ARNAUD 


Organist of All Saints’ Episcopal Church 
of Atlanta, Ga. 


musical city. Give just praise to a hard 


working, highly educated and noble body 
of co-laborers.” 
[The charter members of the Atlanta 


Musical Association were Bertha Harwood, 
Kurt Mueller, Mrs. Theodora Morgan 
Stephens, William E. Arnaud, Erwin Muel 
ler, J. Fowler Richardson, J. W: Marsh 
bank, Richard Schliewen, Mrs. R. W ve 
Wilson, Edwine Behre, Joseph Maclean, 
Edward Buchanan, Mrs. Benjamin Hlsas 
Arthur E. Holdt, Mrs. Peyton Todd, Mrs. 
Mary Madden, and the present officers are 
Bertha Harwood, president; Kurt Mueller, 
first vice-president; Mrs. R. Wayne Wil 
son, second vice-president; Mrs. Theodora 
Morgan-Stephens, corresponding secretary ; 
Kate Blatterman, recording secretary; Ed 
ward A. Werner, treasurer, and William E. 
(Arnaud, auditor. 

“The ‘Merry Orchestra War’,” says Miss 
Harwood, “has acted as a telling stimulus 
and our Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
baton of W. Whitney Hubner, has com- 
menced its rehearsals. We will give this 


season over twenty-five concerts, with 
Busoni, Wullner, Tilly Koenen and two 
other soloists. Mrs. Theodore Worcester 


will give a Russian recital in our spacious 
club rooms in Noyember. In December the 
Choral Society, conducted by Adolf Dahm 
Peterson, will give a concert at the Grand. 
A series of educational recitals will be held 
in the club rooms, and later a series of 
popular concerts will be given in the Audi 
torium Armory.” 

William E. Arnaud is one of the busiest 
men, musically, in Atlanta. Just at present 
he is compiling the “Musical Directory of 
\tlanta,” a work of considerable magni 
tude, dedicated to the interests of the musi 
cal profession. The importance Atlanta 
has achieved as a musical center has made 
a complete directory not only a pleasant ac 
cessory, but a positive necessity. 


The Glee Club, of the Georgia School of 
Technology, has not as yet been organized, 
but it is more than probable that Mr. Ar 
naud, the former director, will be re 
elected. Last year highly creditable con 
certs were given at the school and at the 
Grand Opera House. 

As president and editor of the Arno 
Music Company he has gotten out a num 
ber of meritorious compositions, the latest 
being two songs by Lily Strickland, “O, 
Lord, Hear My Voice” and “The Soul's 
Garden”; also a composition of an Atlan- 
tan, “We Played at Love,” written by Gor 
don Lloyd. 

The Sacred Heart Church has organized 
a chorus of female voices for congrega 
tional singing. 

Just as the professional musicians have 
taken on new life with their music and 
plans, so have the amateurs, and the music 
conservatories and private classes have 














BEN LEE CREW 


of the Atlanta 
Festival 


Vice-President Music 


swelled their attendance to a decided de 
gree. 

Atlanta has awakened to her _ possibili 
ties of becoming a first-class musical center, 
and to that end she is pushing with energy 


and talent. L. B. W. 


Llewellyn Cain has made extensive alter 
ations in his studio in Portland, Me., add 

















BERTHA HARWOOD 


Progressive President of the Atlanta 
Musical Association 





ing two rooms and increasing the seating 
capacity to 125 seats for the monthly re 
citals by his pupils. Mr. Cain has been in 
Portland about ten years and has con 
ducted the festival choruses during this 
time in Skowhegan, Waterville, Augusta, 
Brunswick, Portland, Kennebunk, Bidde 
ford, Manchester and Burlington. He gave 
a recital in the Laughton Studios in Bos- 
ton with himself and several of his pupils 
on Monday, September 20 


Mrs. Helen Lamson Elwell’s studio in 
Portland, Me., is conducted asa school for 
public performances, the more advanced pu 
pils drilling each week in interpretation and 
the study of symphonies and opera. This 
is accomplished by means of piano orches 
tras, eight students playing four pianos un 
der Mrs. Elwell’s baton. The newest sym 
phonies of Tschaikowsky and German op- 
era are in this season’s répertoire. 

Paul Wille, of Dresden, has been chosen 
to succeed the late Arno Hilf as first violin 
of the Hilf Quartet of Leipsic 

The new violin concerto by Karl Bleyle 
will have its first performance next month 
in Stuttgart, with Carl Flesch as soloist. 
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MME. NORDICA 


MME, JEANNE JOMELLI, Soprano 

MME. LANGENDORFF, Contralto 

LILLA ORMOND, Mezzo-Soprano 
CHRIS ANDERSON, Baritone 
CLARA CLEMENS, Contralto 


FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 
MYRON W. WHITNEY, Jr., Basso 


MME. CHARLOTTE MACONDA, Soprano 
MARIE NICHOLS, Violinist 


MME, LIZA LEHMANN 


The Celebrated Com 
compositions, inclu In a Persian Garden," sup- 
ported by a quartette +" eminent European soloists. 
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fom: .who will accom pany her own 


BEECHAM’S LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (85 Players) 
Spring Tour, 1910 


ISADORA DUNCAN, dancer, with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
WALTER DAMROSCH, Conductor 


SERGE] KUSSEWITSKY, the Great Contrabass 
R. E. JOHNSTON, ST. JAMES 
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MME. TERESA CARRENO 
By Special Arrangement with the 
John Church Co. 

PEPITO ARRIOLA, Pianist 
(The Musical Sensation of Europe) 
By Arrangement with Concert Direction, 
Daniel Mayer, of London 
JASCHA BRON 
A Wonder Violinist 
By Arrangement with Concert Direction, 
Daniel Mayer, of London 
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MINNEAPOLIS MAKES NEW GUARANTY 


Citizens Pledge $50,000 Annually for the Next Five Years for Support of 
Symphony Orchestra—Remarkable Array of Artists Engaged for 
This Season’s Concerts, Which Will Be Followed by Nine Weeks’ 
Tour—Choral Societies to Be Active 


MINNEAPOLIS, MInN., Oct. 10.—The Or- 
chestra Association of Minneapolis has just 
announced the signing of a new five years’ 
contract with Emil Oberhoffer, the con- 
ductor, and in connection therewith the 
pledging of an annual guaranty of $50,000 
a year for the next five years by the citizens 
of Minneapolis. 

The Orchestral Association has an- 
nounced a brilliant list of soloists to appear 
this season with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. For the regular symphony con- 
certs, which will begin November 12 and 
continue until March 18, with a concert 
every other Friday evening, except Decem- 
ber 24, the following artists have been en 
gaged : 

November 12, Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink; November 26, Marcella Sembrich: 
December 10, Richard Czerwonky, the new 
concert master and violin soloist of the or- 
chestra; January 7, Teresa Carrefio; Janu 
ary 21, Ferruccio Busoni; February 4, Olive 
Fremstad; February 18, to be announced; 
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EMIL OBERHOFFER 


Director of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra 


March 4, Fritz Kreisler; March 18, to be 
announced. 

Though this is the same number of evening 
concerts as was given last season, there will 
be two extra orchestral concerts, as no 
choral works will be given hereafter in the 
regular series of concerts. 

The Popular Concerts by the orchestra, 
which have been so successful, will be given 
every Sunday afternoon this year, instead 
of every alternate Sunday. They will be 
divided into three distinct series of six con- 
certs each, and season tickets will be sold 
for each series. The first series starts Sun- 
day afternoon, November 21, with Maud 
Powell as soloist. November 28 the soloist 


will be Carlo Fisher, first ‘cellist of the or 
chestra. The artist for December 5 is not 
yet engaged, but Janet Spencer appears 
December 12, Tina Lerner, December 109, 
and Arthur Middleton, December 26. The 
soloists for the second and third series 
thus far engaged are Germaine Arnaud, 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Clara Clemens, Reed 
Miller and Volney L. Mills. An innovation 
this season will be the giving of one con- 
cert in the second series and one in the 
third without a soloist. 

Its splendid orchestra coupled with these 
names assures Minneapolis a musical sea- 
son worthy of its position among American 
cities in the love and support of music. 

Definite announcement has been made 
that: the Spring Festival Tour of the or- 
chestra will cover a period of nine weeks. 
Two years ago the orchestra made its first 
Spring Tour of four weeks through the 
Northwest, appearing in many cities where 
a symphony orchestra had never been heard 
before. Last season two additional weeks 
were added, covering the important cities 
of the Middle-West. The three weeks of 
additional dates this season is a new indi- 
cation of the growth in popularity and in- 
fluence of this organization under the direc 
tion of Emil Oberhoffer. 

Of the quartet of soloists who will ac 
company the orchestra on its big Spring 
Tour, Marietta Bagby, contralto, and Cecil 
James, tenor, are from New York, and 
Lucille Stevenson Tewksbury, soprano, and 
\rthur Middleton, basso, are from Chicago. 

The Philharmonic Club, which has been 
merged with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra for the past six years, will this 
season give its series of concerts under its 
own management and be financially inde 
pendent of the orchestra. 

Emil Oberhoffer will remain as conductor 
for the public performance and W. H. 
Pontius will be the associate conductor. 
The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra will 
be secured for the concerts. 

The Philharmonic Club is the oldest 
choral club in the city, and it was due to 
the efforts of the officers and directors of 
the club that the Symphony Orchestra was 
established. 

The soloists for the. first concert, when 
Pierne’s “The Children’s Crusade” will be 
given, will be Alice Merritt Cochran, so- 
prano; Mabel Sharp Herdien, Dan Beddoe 
and Harry Phillips. 

Mme. Kirkby-Lunn and Reed Miller will 
be soloists for the second concert, Febru 
ary 1, wher Grieg’s “Olav Trygvsson” and 
Massenet’s “Narcissus” will be the leading 
numbers given. 

The soloists for the concert of March 11, 
when Verdi’s Requiem will be given, will 
be Florence Hinkley, Mrs. W. N. Porteous, 
Cecil James and Albert Bovoff. 

The new officers of the Philharmonic 
Club are as follows: C. E. Fisher, presi- 
dent; E. C. Lawton, vice-president; Traf- 
ford Jayne, secretary; George Lawther, 
treasurer; Dr. W. G. Skidmore, chorus- 
master, and G. Valentine, librarian. 

The Minneapolis Choral Club will open 
its second season with a host of friends 
and well-wishers who appreciated the ef 
forts of the club during its first season 
Alfred Wiley, who was the chief factor in 


the artistic success of the club, has been 
retained as conductor, and William Rhys 
Herbert will again be the accompanist. The 
work of the chorus, under Mr. Wiley’s di- 
rection, was remarkably good for a new 
chorus, and this season, with added experi- 
ence, the work must be of very high stand- 
ard. 

The works to be given this season at the 
three concerts are Chadwick’s “Pilgrims,” 
Gale’s “Erlking’s Daughter” and Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Death of Minnehaha.” The so 
loists of the club are always local musi 
cians, and are carefully selected after a 
competitive examination as to their quali- 
fications for the particular work to be 
given. 

The first concert of the Apollo Club, the 
leading male chorus in the city, will occur 
November 16, when Oscar Seagle will be 
the soloist. Mr. Seagle was formerly a 
member of the Apollo Club, and a great 
favorite with Minneapolis audiences, so 
he will be assured of a warm welcome at 
his home-coming, after five years of. study 
with Jean de Reszke, in Paris. The second 
concert will be given February 15, with 
Tilly Koenen, the Dutch contralto, as solo- 
ist. The third and closing concert will be 
given April 12, with a soloist who will be 
announced later. The prospects for the 
Apollo Club having a most successful sea- 
son, both artistically and financially, were 
never better. 


The club’s work, which is always the 
feature to be chiefly considered, bids fair 
to excel its former efforts. The personnel 
has been strengthened, especially in the 
first tenor section, where several new culti- 
vated voices have been added. 

Rehearsals have already begun, and the 
members have taken up the work with an 
enthusiasm which is very gratifying to their 
genial and able conductor, H. S. Woodruff 
A new choral club will add to the musical 
life of the city. The club is the outgrowth 
of a body of singers who were brought to- 
gether by Floyd. M. Hutsell last season to 
give a special performance of “The Golden 
Legend.” 

At a recent meeting it was decided to be 
come a permanent organization to be known 
as the Beethoven Club, with Mr. Hutsell 
as director. The club will be limited to a 
membership of 250, and about 175 names 
have already been entered. Three concerts 
will be given, the first concert in November, 
having for its principal number, the Saint 
Saéns setting of “Psalm 150.” E. V 





From a Summer on the Rangeley Lakes, 
Me., Martha F. B. Hawes has returned to 
Portland, where she has changed her-studio 
from the Y. M. C. A. Building to the new 
Congress Building. She appears in the 
Maine Music Festival this month. 
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Mr. Marzo is an Italian by birth, his native city be 
In 1887 he came to New York City, 
where he still resides, as pianist and conductor of 
opera and concert companies. He also acted as ac- | 
companist to such artists as Carlotta Patti, Mme | 
| 
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ing Naples. 


Titjiens, Mario, Sauer, and Sarasate in their American 
tours. He has the distinction of being'a member of 
the famous Royal Academy of St. Cecilia in Rome 
His compositions include masses, songs, collections 
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MILWAUKEE’S NEW AUDITORIUM INCREASES CITY’S MUSICAL ACTIVITY 





Structure Costing $500,000 Proves to Be the Means of Increasing the 
Number of Local Concerts—Arion and A Cappella Clubs Planning 


Ambitious Programs 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 11.—With a pro- 
gram that is the largest and best ever 
offered Milwaukee lovers of music during 
any one season, the coming Winter is 
looked forward to by them with more than 
ordinary interest. 

The Arion Musical Club and the Mil 
waukee Musical Society have engaged 
the big Auditorium for November 29, when 


they will produce Daniel Protheroe’s 
“Drontheim” and_ Berlioz’s “Requiem 
Mass.” A chorus of five hundred voices, 


the Thomas. Orchestra augmented to 170 
pieces and four brass choirs will take part. 
Herman A. Zeitz will direct the singers. 
Soloists of national renown are being en- 
gaged. 

It is said here that this performance will 


Wisconsin Legislature authorizing the for- 
mation of a corporation to go ahead with 
the project, the musical organizations of 
Milwaukee were untiring in their efforts. 

Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard, who has 
always done much in the way of bringing 
well-known artists to Milwaukee, realized 
the advantages of the new Auditorium and 
this year is offering a most excellent series. 
She opens her season on October 26, in 
the Auditorium, when Geraldine Farrar 
and Mme. Olga Samaroff, eminent pianist, 
will appear in a benefit concert for the 
Wisconsin Humane Society. 

On November 4 under the supervision 
of Mrs. Shepard, Mme. Olive Fremstad 
will appear at the Pabst Theater, the occa 
sion being her first public appearance in 
Milwaukee. Other features of the series 
offered by Mrs. Shepard will include Dr 





CHRISTOPHER BACH 


Milwaukee’s Veteran Conductor and 


Composer 


be the largest attempted in the Middle 
West for many years. 

The completion of the new $500,000 Au- 
ditorium seems to be the leading reason 
for the promising forecast that is being 
made by musicians and critics. With a 
seating capacity of 10,000, acoustics that 
now seem to be of the best, and with every 
possible attraction, the great structure 
seems to be ideal for musical entertain- 
ments, and there is not a doubt that it will 
have an influence on the musical life of 
Milwaukee. It has been suggested that 
grand opera seasons may be expected ‘reg- 
ularly in the future, and more than one 
person is agitating the idea of a symphony 
orchestra. 

Other interesting events will be pre 
sented this season by the Arion Musical 
Club, the organization which is doing so 
much to make Milwaukee a musical cen- 
ter of the West. On December 28 the 
“Messiah” will be offered at the Audito- 
rium at popular prices, with these soloists: 
Mrs. Lucille Tewksbury, Chicago, soprano: 
Christine Miller, Pittsburg, contralto; John 
B. Miller, Chicago, tenor, and Albert Bor- 
roff, Chicago, bass. The two remaining 
concerts to be given undcr the auspices of 
the Arions will be offered at the Pabst 
Theater with the assistance of David Bis 
pham, February to, and Mme. Jeanne Jo 
melli, April 12. 

A story of Milwaukee’s musical activity 
would be incomplete wtihout some mention 
of the efforts of local musical organiza- 
tions which led to the building of the Au- 
ditorium. These societies contributed in 
no small degree to the ultimate success of 
the project, as far as the raising of funds 
was concerned. The Arion Musical Club 
took the initial step at a meeting held 
February 23, 1903, when a resolution was 
adopted expressing the need of a new mu- 
sical hall in this city. From that time until 
in 1905, when a bill was introduced in the 


W. H. GRAEBNER 


President of the A Cappella Chorus of 
Milwaukee 


Ludwig Willner, interpreter of German 
song, who will make his second appearance 
in Milwaukee on November 15, assisted by 
Coenraad V. Bos; Fritz Kreisler, violinist ; 
Mme. Teresa Carrefio, Ferruccio Busoni, 
Mischa Elman, Josef Lhévinne and others. 

Several of Milwaukee’s well-known Ger- 
man choral organizations will experience 
an unusually successful season this year if 
the early announcements count for any- 
thing. Chief among these is the A Cap- 
pella chorus, which has made a wonderful 
flight in its upward course the past three 
seasons. In the production of “Paradise 
and Peri” the chorus will set for itself the 
highest mark thus far attempted in its his- 
tory. The organization will open the sea- 
son of 1909-1910 with this offering on No 
vember 16. The various concerts to be 
presented by the A Cappella chorus will 
again bring a fine selection of a cappella 
singing. Among them will be. “Crucifix- 
us,” eight parts, by Lotti; “Psalm 100,” 
eight parts, by Mendelssohn; “On _ the 
Waters of Babylon,” eight parts, by Gou- 
nod, and “The Singers,” eight parts, by 
Parry. In speaking of the chorus’ work 
for the coming season, W. H. Graebner, 
president, says 

“During the coming season our aim will 
he still higher, concentrated mainly upon 
the rendition of ‘Paradise and Peri.’ 
Nothing will be left undone to make the 
event of this production stand forth as a 
memorable episode in the minds of singers 
and hearers and the annals of our city’s 
musical history.” 

Christopher Bach, veteran director and 
composer, of Milwaukee, well and favor- 
ably known throughout the country, is 
confident that the 1909-1910 musical sea- 
son of Milwaukee will be unusually suc- 
cessful. Prof. Bach believes that the new 
Auditorium wil] be one of the leading fac- 
tors, not only in the coming musical sea- 
son, but for all time 





Interior of Milwaukee’s Handsome New Auditorium, in Which the Principal Con- 
certs of the Season Will Be Given 


“I feel certain that the best artists of the 
country will make frequent trips to Mil- 
waukee now that the proper accommoda- 
tions are ready for them,” said Prof. Bach, 
“and | am sure that the city will finally 
be put upon the musical plane which it 
should have reached long ago. The pros 
pects for a coming season never loooked 
more favorable to me than at the present 
time.” 

\ nroject now under way which will 


prove of great value to musicians all over 
the city is the directory of musicians, pupils 
and music dealers of Milwaukee, which is 
being prepared by Mrs. Edwina Kellen- 
berger, the new financial secretary of the 
Arion Musical Club. This publication, 
which will be most complete in every re 
spect, is being endorsed by practically 
everybody in Milwaukee’s musical field, and 
its appearance is being awaited with much 
interest. M. N. &. 





A FINE DRESDEN CONCERT 


People’s Singing Academy Proves Itself 
the City’s Ablest Choral Society 


Dresven, Oct. 1.—Wilhelm Backhaus, in 
the People’s Singing Academy’s first con 
cert, on September 27, introduced himself 
splendidly as an interpreter of Tschaikow 
sky’s B minor concerto and Beethoven's 
choral fantasy. The excellently schooled 
chorus (403 members) presented H. Wolf's 
“Fruhlingschor” and “Feuerreiter” to per- 
fection. They were applauded to the echo. 
It is the best choral society here. Joh. 
Reichert, as conductor of the Teplitz Kur- 
Orchestra, which assisted, did excellent 
work in Strauss’s “Death and Apotheosis” 
and in the accompaniments. Count See- 
bach, the “Chef” of the Court Opera, and 
other prominent members of the society, 
artists and prominent musicians attended. 

Natalie Haenisch has returned to the city 
to resume her work to-day. She looks for- 
ward to a busy season. Several of her 
pupils during the Summer were attached 
to various opera stages in Germany. Maria 
Spies and Josephine Strakosch accepted en- 
viable positions as vocal teachers in Berlin. 

Wagner’s “Nibelungen Ring” will be 
given next week. A. 1. 


Wisconsin’s New State Song 


MitwauKeEe, Wis., Oct. 11.—Following 
the action just taken at the recent thir- 
teenth annual Wisconsin convention of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution held 
at Waukesha, Wis., a new Wisconsin State 
Song has been adopted. At the last State 
conference of the D. A. R., a request was 
made for original songs from which a State 
Song could be selected. The one chosen 
was “The Star of Wisconsin,” with words 
and music by Mrs. Ogden H. Fethers, of 
Janesville, Wis., State Regent of the 
D. A. R. M. N.S 





Season’s Last Band Concert 


To Nahan Franko fell the honor of giv- 
ing the last of the season’s band concerts 
in the public parks. It took place in Cen- 
tral Park on Tuesday afternoon. 


Six of this year’s prize winners at the 
Paris Conservatoire have been engaged by 
the Paris Opéra, the Opéra Comique and 
the Gaiteé. 
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DENVER'S MUSICAL 


TASTE IS ECLECTIC 





Western Metropolis to Have Opera, Grand and Light; Oratorio, 
Symphony, Band and Miscellaneous Concerts—Local Teachers 
and Performers Plan Active Season 


Denver, Colo., Oct. 5.—Among the many 
aspirations of this vigorous, growing, alert 
Western city is that of becoming a musical 
center. Glancing back over the records of 
past seasons, and noting the steady strides 
forward, one must admit that this aspiration 
is likely to be speedily realized. Last sea- 
son, despite its geographical isolation and 
the consequent expense of bringing attrac- 
tions here from the East, Denver was vis- 
ited by more great artists than almost any 
city of equal population in the United 
States. And, what is more to the point, 





RAFAEL CAVALLO 


of Denver 
chestra 


Director Symphony Or- 


every visiting artist faced a paying audi- 
ence, 

The forecast for the season just begin- 
ning is even more alluring than that of a 
year ago. The number of famous artists 
booked for appearances here by our local 
impresario, Robert Slack, by the Apollo 
Club, and the other local clubs and mana- 
gers, presents an impressive list. 

One innovation which is likely to mean 
more in the musical advancement of Den- 
ver than the visits of itinerant artists, how- 
ever, is the organization of a choir of 
ninety women singers in conjunction with 
the male choir of the Apollo Club. Henry 
Houseley, for several seasons past the 
Apollo’s musical director, will be in charge 
of the big mixed chorus, and as his suc- 
cess in leading the Denver Competitive 
Chorus to victory in the contest at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair, and again last season 
in the National Eisteddfod at Salt Lake 
City, has proved him to be one of the best 
choral directors in this country, it appears 
reasonable to anticipate some truly fine 
choral treats from the Apollo organization. 
While no large choral works will be at- 
tempted this season, the Apollo manage- 
ment is anticipating the production either 
of oratorios or operas in concert form an- 
other year. Meantime Mr. Houseley’s 
well-known talent for arranging and com- 


posing will be employed to give the public 
some genuine novelties in the smaller 
forms. 

J. H. K. Martin, the Apollo Club’s man- 
ager, seems as much of a genius in his 
department as is Mr. Houseley in the musi- 
cal realm, and his four years’ connection 
with the club has brought it from a strug- 
gling body that could scarcely pay expenses 
to an organization of power, which brings 
here for its concerts the greatest artists 
available, and has a subscription patronage 
insuring ample funds. Last season its re- 
ceipts were over $5,500. Unlike most or- 
ganizations of this sort, the entire manage- 
ment, including engagement of artists, is 
vested in the manager, no committee inter- 





JULIUS WILINSKY 
Director of the National Opera Com- 
pany 


fering. This plan was adopted after Mr. 
Martin had demonstrated his efficiency. 

The first Apollo Club concert will be 
given at Denver’s great Auditorium on the 
evening of October 30, when Witherspoon 
will be the assisting artist. Wiéiillner and 
Bos will be the artists for the second con- 
cert on January 4, at Trinity Church, and 
Tilly Koenen is booked for the third and 
last of the subscription concerts, on March 
1. Mr. Martin has also booked Busoni for 
a Denver appearance, and this artist will 
likely appear with the Apollos in an extra 
concert. 

The question: “Will Denver have sym- 
phony orchestra concerts this season?” is 
still being asked. A year ago Sig. Cavallo, 
director of the Denver Symphony Orches- 
tra, announced that an endowment fund of 
$25,000 was necessary to make possible a 
series of Winter concerts. An Orchestral 
Association was formed to raise the fund, 
but some influence—social rivalries, some 
declare—prevented the hoped-for co-opera- 
tion, and after Sig. Cavallo had personally 
raised $9,000 he grew tired of such unas- 
sisted effort and rested on his oars. Now 
the Wednesday Musicale, a small but select 
club of Denver society women, has under- 
taken to raise the remaining $16,000. Mrs. 
Henry Swan is president of this club, and 
Jean DeMar musical director. Mr. Cav- 
allo says that in case the fund is forth- 
coming he will at once plan a series of 
evening and afternoon concerts at popular 
prices. 
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and the greatest and most temperamental 
and successful violinist of her sex any- 
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The annual series of subscription con- 
certs under direction of Denver’s leading 
musical manager, Robert Slack, holds su- 
preme interest for those who wish to hear 
the great artists of the music world. Mr. 
Slack’s bookings for this season are even 
more alluring than last Fall. His first con- 
cert, on October 28, will bring Scotti, the 
Metropolitan baritone, and Alice Nielsen, 
soprano. On December 7 he will present 
Mme. Sembrich in her Denver farewell, as- 
sisted by Francis Rogers, baritone, and 
Frank LaForge, the peerless accompanist. 
The Flonzaley Quartet, assisted by Mme. 
Kirkby-Lunn, contralto, will be the offering 
at the third and last of Mr. Slack’s sub- 
scription concerts, on April 11. In addition 
to the subscription series Mr. Slack will 
bring here this season Schumann-Heink, 
Mischa Elman, Mme. Carrefio and the 
Kneisel Quartet. 

Wilberforce J. Whiteman, director of 
Trinity Church Choir, has for several sea- 
sons past given Denver its one and only 
performance of oratorio. Last Winter he 
produced “Samson,” and announces for the 








VICTOR NEUHAUS 


Who Will Direct Light Opera Produc- 
tions 


present season a performance of “Messiah,” 
on the evening of November 26. Mme. 
Jomelli is to be his soprano soloist, Mrs. 
Whiteman the contralto, Robert Perkins, 
basso, and the tenor is yet to be decided 
upon, though it will likely be some well- 
known concert artist from Chicago or New 
York. Mr. Whiteman expects his chorus to 
number 250, voices. He also expects to pro- 
duce Gaul’s “Holy City” as a Sunday even- 
ing service at the church during the Winter. 
Mr. Whiteman is musical supervisor of the 
Denver public schools and is most skillful 
in his handling of children’s voices. 

A bit of good news for local concert- 
goers is contained in the announcement that 
the Tuesday Musicale chorus, which has 
formerly played so important a part in the 
musical life here, will likely make a single 
public appearance, under the direction of 
Hattie Louise Sims. The disbandment of 
the Tuesday Musicale as a concert-giving 
organization at the close of last season 
caused general regret, mingled with a feel- 
ing of pride because the step was taken not 
of necessity, but because the officers felt 
that the club had fulfilled its function in 
bringing musical artists here until a musical 
public had been created which insured the 
continued success of artist concerts without 
its effort. The club continues in existence 
as a study club, giving frequent concerts to 
members, active and associate, only. 

The National Opera Company of Denver, 
incorporated under state laws, is the crys- 
tallized result of the production of “Tann- 
hauser” here last Winter by local forces 
and a few guest singers trom Chicago. 
Julius Wilinsky, who was the musical half 
of the Neuhaus-Wilensky combination, is 
the producer for this new organization, and 
he announces a performance of “Aida” 
within the next two months, at the Broad- 
way Theater. The chorus has been re- 
hearsing for several weeks, and parts have 
been assigned the principals. Mme. Laura 
Austin, who essayed the role of Elizabeth 
in the “Tannhauser” production, is to take 
the title part; Miss Corver, a local mezzo, 
is studying Amneris; George Tenney will 
return from Chicago, where he has re- 
sumed his studio work, to sing Rhadames; 
Mr. Davies, a local basso, will be the 
Ramfis; Bradford Kirkbride, a rising Den- 
ver baritone, is preparing the role of 
Amonasro, and the King will be a young 
Denver basso, Mr. Reilly. In all probabil- 
ity the Denver production of “Aida” will 
look tame to eyes that have beheld the 
pagaentry of the Metropolitan offering, but 
we trust that it will sound well enough to 
justify Mr. Wilensky’s ambition in select- 
ing so elaborate a work. It is the intention 
of the National Opera Company to produce 
other grand operas periodically. 

Victor Neuhaus, whose energy brought 
about the ambitious “Tannhauser” produc- 
tion last season, has forsaken grand opera 


for works of lighter character, and is plan- 
ning to produce “The Queen’s Lace Hand- 
kerchief” at the Auditorium on October 29, 
to be followed at intervals of a few weeks 
in a local theater by “Chimes of Norman- 
dy,” “Martha,” “Bohemian Girl,” and an 
opera by Arthur Bowes, a musician now 
residing in Denver, entitled “The Monk of 
San Juan.” Mr. Neuhaus has organized a 
company which includes a chorus of sev- 
enty-five and eighteen soloists for his pro- 
duction, and he plans to arrange an itiner- 
ary for his company, radiating from Den- 
ver. Mr. Neuhaus announces the engage- 
ment as soloists of Miss Bren, Mrs. Bunn, 
Miss Schwayer, Mrs. Brandt, Miss Chap- 
man, Miss Inderlied, Mrs. Simpson and 
Messrs. Henry Kessler, Robert Perkins, 
McAndrews, Egan, Chamberlin and Chapo- 
rian, all local singers, more or less well- 
known in concert and church circles. As- 
sociated with Mr. Neuhaus (who person- 





HENRY HOUSELEY 
Director of the Apollo Club 


ally directs the histrionic side of his pro- 
ductions) as musical collaborators are Mr. 
Bowes and Charles DeLacey, the latter one 
of Denver’s pioneer vocal teachers; Bell- 
stedt, the famous cornetist, who has re- 
cently come to Denver as director of the 
Auditorium Orchestra. 

The Denver municipal government is 
generous in providing entertainment for its 
citizens. Last Summer Ellery’s Concert 
Band played for one month in free after- 
noon and evening concerts at City Park, 
and this was followed by organizations of 
lesser merit and fame. All Winter fre= 
concerts are given Sunday afternoons and 
evenings at the great Auditorium, and this 
practice will be continued during the com- 
ing year. 

John C. Wilcox, the vocal teacher who 
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came here from New York City a year ago, 
ana’ in his first season attracted a large 
class of pupils, is also becoming known 
here as a choral conductor. He is en- 
gaged this season to direct the new chorus 
of sixty womens voices, organized by the 
Fortnightly Club of Greeley. This chorus 
will appear in four concerts on December 2, 
January 10, March 15 and April 12, with 
the assistance of the Denver Apollo Club 
and Bessie Dade Hughes, contralto, at the 
first concert, Schumann-Heink at the sec- 
ond and the Flonzaley Quartet at the 
fourth. Mr. Wilcox is also training the 
choir of the First Baptist Church at Gree- 
ley, and is to direct the rehearsals of the 
glee club at Wolfe Hall School for Girls, 
Denver. 

The music department at Wolfe Hall, 
by the way, has been thoroughly reorgan- 
ized this year. Miss Martin, teaching the 
Faelten system, is the new resident piano 
teacher, and Mary Taylor, one of Mr. 
Wilcox’s advanced pupils, is the resident 
vocal teacher. The advanced piano work is 
done by Dr. John H. Gower, and the ad- 
vanced voice work by Mr. Wilcox. 

The Denver schools of music and the pri- 
vate teachers are again in full swing with 
a good enrollment of pupils. Anthony Carl- 
son, who last season acted as dean of the 
University of Denver College of Music, 
and I*rederick Schweikher, a prominent 
piano teacher in that schook have with- 
drawn to establish the Carlson-Schweikher 
School of Music, at No. 29 East Eight 
eenth avenue. They announce a faculty of 
a dozen teachers. Mr. Carlson heads the 
vocal department. Mr. Schweikher is well- 
known as organist and choirmaster at Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church. 

Charles I’. Carlson, a brother of the re- 
tiring dean, succeeds him in charge of the 
University of Denver school, and his fac- 
ulty includes the well-known piano peda- 
gogue, Armin W. Doerner, formerly of 
Cincinnati, and eight other teachers in dif- 
ferent departments. This school claims to 
be the largest school of music west of Chi- 
cago, and Dean Carlson states that the en- 
rollment this year will be larger than ever 
before. 

The Colorado Conservatory of Music, 
Gertrude Prentiss Phillips, musical direc- 
tor, occupying a fine stone building on up- 
per Colfax avenue, and the Denver Con- 


servatory of Music, beautifully housed in a 
Grecian temple-like edifice, also on Colfax, 
are in a flourishing condition. The latter 
institution is presided over by Oliver B. 
Howells, as dean. 

The Hinshaw Conservatory announces a 
reduction in tuition prices of nearly one- 





JOHN C. WILCOX 
Director of Greeley Fortnightly Club 


half owing to the prevailing financial con- 
ditions. This is the first evidence of “hard 
times” that has become apparent in the 
Denver musical world. 


French Opera Revival Stimulates 
Musical Interest in New Orleans 


Halevy’s “La Juive” to Open Season on October 26—Philharmonic 
Society to Present Tilly Koenen, Busoni, and the Damrosch Or- 
chestra—_Newcomb College Faculty Recitals Planned 


New Or.eans, La., Oct. 10.—A general 
awakening in musical affairs here has re-* 
sulted from the encouraging accounts of 
the new opera troupe. Then, too, the addi- 
tion of a conservatory of music to New- 
comb College has stimulated matters, so 
that both professional and layman seem 
especially interested in the season’s offer- 
ings. 

The French Opera will open on October 
26, with Halvey’s “La Juive,” with the tenor 
Escalais in the réle of Eléazar, and Mlle. 
Grippon as Rachel. For three months the 
operatic season will continue, after which 
the company will tour the principal Ameri- 
can and Canadian cities. The novelties 
will include “Louise,” “Hansel and Gretel,” 
“Thais,” “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” and 
“Laura.” 

The Philharmonic Society, which has ma- 
terially aided in lifting the local music 
standard, will present Tilly Koenen on 
November 12, Ferruccio Busoni, February 
28, and the Damrosch Orchestra, April 23. 
[his society is composed of many of the 
most prominent citizens. Its officers are: 
Harry Howard, president; Corinne Mayer, 
vice-president, and Harry B. Loéb, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Theresa Cannon-Buckley, the founder 
and director of the Polyhymnia Circle, will 
give her delightful monthly concerts, at 
which are displayed talents of high order. 

The Cercle Harmonique and the Amphion 
Male Quartet will be heard in concerts dur- 
ing the Winter months. 

The Saturday Afternoon Music Circle, 
of which Mrs. O. Joachim is the able presi- 
dent, will resume its bi-monthly meetings 
in November. At various intervals some 
of the most prominent local artists will 
contribute to the programs, and an interest- 


ing season is assured by those in charge of 
the programs. 

There will be concerts given by New- 
comb College Music Students, at which 
members of the faculty and other artists 
will appear. 

The St. Cecilia Choral Society and the 
Saturday Morning Music Club, of which 
Victor Despommier is the director, will be 
prominent during the year. 

The Paul Jones Orchestra will figure 
conspicuously, as will the Sunshine Orches- 
tra, composed of forty young women, under 
the direction of Prof. O’Connell. 

A new orchestra called the New Orleans 
Philharmonic Orchestra, founded and con- 
ducted by Severin O. Frank, a pupil of 
Rosenthal, is to give a series of six sym- 
phony concerts. 

René Salomon, violinist; Fred Foxley, 
‘cellist, and Baroness Von Meysenburg, 
pianist, will be heard in chamber music 
recitals, 

The Beethoven Quartet, of which Henry 
Wehrman is the founder and leader, will 
give its usual number of concerts. 

Robert Lawrence, the baritone, will con- 
tribute his quota by several pupils’ recitals, 
at which he also will be heard, and Mar- 
guerite Samuel’s Sunday afternoons, noted 
for their educational value, will be con- 
tinued as heretofore. 

A pianist whose appearances are always 
welcomed is May Randolph Trezevant, 
pupil of Bauer and Moskowski. This de- 
lightful artist will be heard at many im- 
portant social functions. 

Corinne Mayer’s ensemble class, which 
has helped to make the Saturday Afternoon 
Cercle so great a success, will be active in 
its efforts. 

The New Orleans Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will continue its Saturday sessions, 
during which important lectures will be 


heard, m. ie 





Kansas City Musical Clubs Look 
Forward to Interesting Season 


Gadski, Nielsen, Elman, Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, Hamlin, Bispham and 
Wullner Scheduled to Appear 
During the Winter 


KANSAS City, Mo., Oct. 11.—Announce- 
been made of a number of 
famous artists, and the local 
showing a 
Some 


ments have 
concerts by 
musicians are this season 
greater activity than ever before. 
new choruses have been organized and the 
musical clubs have planned very interest- 
ing courses of study. 

Myrtle Irene Mitchell announces a series 
of seven Friday afternoon concerts. The 
artists engaged for these are Gadski, Neil- 
sen, Mischa Elman, Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
George Hamlin, David Bispham and the 


Kneisel Quartet. She will also present 
Mme. Sembrich. 
William A. Fritchy, a very successful 


local manager, announces a concert by Dr. 
Ludwig Wiillner for January 17. 

The Kansas City Musical Club, of which 
Mrs. George Fuller is president, will bring 


Mme. Schumann-Heink in December and 
Busoni later in the year. The club has 
selected for its plan of study for this 


Winter “Some of the Representative Com- 
posers of to-day of France, Germany, Rus- 
sia and America.” Its meetings are held 
semi-monthly. 

The Mozart Club, whose president is 
Maude Russell Waller, will study German 
composers. 

The Wyandotte Choral Society, of which 
W. H. Leib is director, will give Haydn’s 
“Creation” and Julian Edwards’s “The 
Mermaid” during the year. 

Gertrude Graham, who is the director of 
the Legato Club, is rehearsing this in- 
teresting organization in “The Blessed 
Damozel,” by Debussy; “Hear My Prayer,” 
Motet by Mendelssohn, and “The Princesse 


d’Ys,” by Henry Hadley, which will be 
Liven soon. 
Mrs. J. Otis Huff, contralto, announces 


a series of recitals. The trio composed of 
Vera La Quay, violinist; Jeannette Dimm, 
pianist, and W. Martin, ’cellist, will also 
give several recitals. 

Gertrude Concannon, pianist, has been 
engaged for a number of concerts during 
October in the East and South. 

Carl Busch has engaged the Minneapolis 





CARL BUSCH 


One of the Leading Musicians and Com- 
posers of the Country. He Will Play 
an Important Part in the Kansas City 
Season 


Symphony Orchestra for the first of May. 
At this time he will give Peter Benoit’s 
cantata “Into the World” at a matinée per- 
formance with 500 children’s voices. 

Mrs. Jennie Schultz and Franklyn Hunt, 
vocal instructors, and Geneve Lichtenwal- 
ter, pianist, have planned monthly musicales 
in their spacious studios, the programs to 
be given by the artist pupils of these three 
successful teachers. Miss Lichtenwalter 


will do considerable concert work out of 
the city. 

Herman Springer, baritone, announces a 
series of five recitals: Brahms, Schubert, 
Schumann, Strauss, and the recitation “The 
Witches’ Song,” by Von Wildenbruch, with 
musical setting by Max Schillings. He 
will have the assistance of Jean Parkhurst, 
accompanist. Mr. Springer will also have 
charge of the choir at the Bacon Hill Con- 
gregational Church, and is soloist at the 
German St. Peter’s. 

Frederick Wallis, baritone, will give his 
annual recital on October 25. He will have 





the assistance of Mrs. Franklyn Knight, 
soprano, of St. Louis M. R. W. 
A TEACHER WITH NEW IDEAS 





Mme. Litsner’s Success in New York 
Shown by the Work of Her Pupils 


Among the New York teachers of sing- 
ing who have begun the season’s work with 
promising conditions is Mme. A. Litsner, 
who studio is at No. 54 West Thirty-ninth 
street. Mme. Litsner has devoted her 
whole lifetime to the study of the female 
voice, and the results of her researches 
have been brought to the attention of a num- 
ber of the best known prima donnas of the 
day, who have shown great interest in the 
ideas she expresses. The class of young 
pupils who began to study with Mme. Lits- 
ner last season has developed some excep- 
tionally fine voices, which demonstrate bet- 
ter than anything else the effectiveness of 
her methods. 

Mme. Litsner maintains that the develop- 
ment of the medium voice is neglected by 
many teachers, and it is her purpose in her 
work to provide the student with an abso- 
lutely even voice, from the lowest register 
to the highest. Several musicales will be 
given in her studio during the season to 
demonstrate the results of her teaching. 





Fritzi Scheff’s Long Tour 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 11.—Fritzi Scheff’s 
popularity here was given emphatic demon- 
stration to-night when she sang before a 
large and fashionable audience, including 
many persons prominent in society and offi- 
cial life. Frequent applause greeted the 
star and her company in “The Prima Don- 
na.” 

Miss Scheff is starting on one of the 
longest tours which has ever been arranged 
for any star. She will travel in a special 
train of ten cars from Toronto to the 
most soytherly point of the United States, 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast, 




















MRS. GEORGE FULLER 


President of the Kansas City Musical 
Club 





a distance of more than thirty thousand 
miles. 


Mozart Society Takes Tea 
Teacups rattled Mozart melodies at the 
Hotel Astor Monday afternoon, when the 
New York Mozart Society opened its sea- 
son by taking tea and chatting over plans 
for the year’s work. According to its presi- 
dent, Dr. Adelaide Wallerstein, the society 
will give a series of operatic musicales and 
concerts during the Winter. The first mu- 
sicale is to be Mozart’s “The Rescue from 
the Serail,” with “scenery, costumes and 
an entirely professional cast of grand opera 
artists,” the season’s program says. There 
are 300 members of the organization, which 
boasts also a chorus of seventy-five young 

women ’ 


Gail Gardner, the Michigan mezzo-so- 
prano, has many concert engagements in 
Europe booked for this season, 
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THE USUAL PRESS AGENT WAY AND THE ARRAL WAY—TAKE YOUR CHOICE 








How far do the laudatory heraldings of 
the press agent aid a foreign singer in her 
first appearance in this country? 

Do the columns of matter customarily 
sent out to musical writers concerning mar- 
velous qualities of voice and enthusiasm of 
other critics create a prejudice one way or 
the other? Or is it just the merits of the 
performance that decide the issue? 

Felix Borowski, the well-known critic of 
the Chicago Record-Herald, is a bit tired of 
the press agent method. The dignity of an 
impersonal appeal impresses him. The 
statement made in behalf of a famous so- 
prano soon to accomplish her advent here, 
to the effect that she wishes to stand, not 
on the favor of past performances, but on 
what she can do to-day, seems to him so 
refreshingly uncommon that he breaks into 
almost a full column of gratified comment. 

“A letter addressed to this department of 
the Record-Herald by the manager of Mme. 
Blanche Arral, soprano, arouses wonder not 
unmixed with admiration,” writes Mr. Bo- 
rowski. “We are informed in this com- 
munication that Mme. Arral is about to 
make what is described as her ‘real’ Ameri- 
can début, and that after this event, which 
will take place in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
she will be heard in Chicago and some 
other carefully selected cities. 

“*As you have probably noticed,’ writes 
the singer’s manager, ‘there have been no 
press notices reprinted from European pa- 
pers regarding her, nor will there be any. 
I believe that every artist should stand on 


what she can do to-day, and not rely on 
what she may have done at some previous 
time. I am content to let the press and 
public judge her by what she can do to- 
day. A good wine needs no bush.’ 

“Having reminded the writer that in 
French the term ‘artiste’ may apply to a 
basso profundo as well as to a soprano, it 
behooves a long-suffering critic to bear tes- 
timony to the astonishing good sense and 
perspicuity of the manager of Mme. Arral. 
It is inconceivable that the musical re- 
viewer of a newspaper can be influenced by 
the judgments, laudatory or otherwise, 
which may have been passed upon a singer 
or performer by European critics and for- 
warded by zealous press agents for his in- 
spection. 

“Of such literature unbelievable quanti- 
ties reach the newspaper offices every year. 
Months before Mme. Spratzenwuertzel is 
to make a first appearance in America a 
shower of journalistic fireworks is let off, 
whereby the poor critics, sitting in the outer 
darkness of American artistic ignorance, 
may perceive the greatness of her art by 
the light of German newspaper opinion. 
Dr. Blankenhofer, who contributes wisdom 
to the columns of some influential Berlin 
journals, informs the palpitating music lov- 
ers of the German capital, and of the earth 
in general, that Mme. Spratzenwuertzel is 
one of the wonders of the vocal world. 

“But when the singer makes her appear- 
ance in America it becomes evident that 
Teutonic vocalism has little in common with 


the art of singers that are truly great. A 


throaty voice and a poor method evoke, by 


reason of the difference between facts that 
are and facts imagined, first amusement 
and then a sense of resentful irritation. 

“There is, however, a quality of informa- 
tion that the press agents of artists should, 
and do, carefully feed to readers of the 
public prints. While no one becomes unduly 
excited when the French papers deliver 
themselves of judgment on the singing of 
Mary Garden, it is entirely a different mat- 
ter when it becomes noised abroad that this 
distinguished vocalist has ‘had in Paris such 
experiences with the application of hair- 
dye that her art and even life itself have 
been placed in jeopardy. That the story is 
given denial matters little to the ardent 
agent of the operatic star; the public has 
been thrilled. 

“Yet, however great may have been the 
stimulation of public interest in an artist 
before he plays or sings, it is the moment 
of performance that is the chief factor of 
his failure or success. In his demand that 
Mme. Arral shall be judged by the work 
that she is about to do, and not by the 
laudatory pronouncements of foreign crit- 
ics, that singer’s manager goes far ‘to enlist 
a sympathetic hearing for his client. 

“And when we are further informed that 
‘she posseses no freak notes, high or low, 
but is, we believe, a finished and cultured 
musician,’ it becomes possible to look for- 
ward to the appearance of Mme. Arral with 
pleasure rather than with resignation.” 





STILL HOLDS HER CHARM 





Famous Singer of Second Empire Now 
Deaf and Almost Blind 


Very deaf, almost blind, but still retain- 
ing her beauty and charm, Delphine Ugalde, 
once famous as a “queen of song” ‘and a 
“grande amoureuse” of the Second Empire, 
still lives on the Cobourg road, near Mer- 
ville, France, aceording to the Paris corre- 
spondent of the London Referee, who vis- 
ited her there. She still takes pride in a 
brooch that was given to her by Queen 
Victoria, says he. “I sang,” she said to the 
correspondent, “to seven reigning kings 


and queens that evening, and quite the 
proudest moment of my life, which has had 
many proud moments, was when Her Maj- 
esty, a beautiful young woman then, put 
her arms around my neck and kissed me. 

“It was a curious sensation,” added the 
correspondent, “to watch and listen to this 
little old lady, with all but sightless eyes, 
pale, trembling lips and quavering, high- 
pitched voice, and to remember that that 
voice had charmed multitudes when our 
parents were still childless, and that for- 
tunes had been spent for a smile from those 
lips and eyes nearly three-quarters of a 
century ago.” 

In her day this Delphine Ugalde was in- 


deed famous at the Opéra Comique and 
Théatre Lyrique in Paris. Gounod wished 
her to take the rdle of Marguerite when 
his “Faust” was first produced, but she pre- 
ferred to create a part in Masse’s “La Fee 
Carabosse,” an opera forgotten soon after 
it saw the footlights, and Mme. Carvalho 
had the honor of being the first Marguerite. 





Slew Prima Donna for Jealousy 


BerLIn, Oct. 7.—Jealousy in a love affair 
was given as the cause of the slaying of 
Frieda Barthold, the beautiful prima donna 
of the Royal Opera of Berlin, by Fraulein 
Auguste Zobel, in the charge made by the 
prosecutor when Fraulein Zobel’s trial be- 


gan October 9. Persons prominent in mu- 
sical circles crowded the court room, the 
women present displaying intense senti- 
ment against the accused woman. Fraulein 
Barthold was engaged to marry an engi- 
neer named Koch, who had also been woo- 
ing Fraulein Zobel, and the latter shot the 
prima donna when she refused to break 
the engagement. 


NEW LEHAR OPERA CHARMS 


Music in Particular Delights Vienna 
Audience—An American the Hero 


VienNA, Austria, Oct. 8.—The music of 
Franz Léhar’s new operetta, “Fuersten- 
kind,” which was given its first perform- 
ance here with great success last night. 
particularly delighted the audience. The 
operetta contains a duet danced with as 
pleasurable an effect as that in the same 
composer's “The Merry Widow.” The 
brigands’ march, a number of waltzes and 
a quintet in the last act were also in the 
composer’s best vein. The libretto proved 
more sentimental and romantic than hu- 
morous. 

The story is taken from Edmond About’s 
“Prince of the Mountains.” The heroine’s 
father is both the reigning prince_and rob- 
her captain. The princess is in love with a 
captain in the American navy who has 
sworn to catch the robber chief. ‘The prince 
promises him his daughter’s hand if he 
succeeds and gets himself caught. After- 
ward as the prince he blesses the couple's 
union. 





Texes ‘Music pom Taft 


San Antonio, TEx., Oct. 9.—Music al- 
most continuous will accompany President 
Taft from the time of his arrival in this 
city, on October 17, until his departure the 
following cay. The Third Artillery Band 
will give a concert at his hotel the night of 
his arrival, and three military bands will 
greet him when he reviews the troops the 
next mo:ning at Fort Sam Houston. There 
will also be music in the chapel exercises 
in the afternoon and at a reception after- 
ward, and his address at the Alamo Plaza 
will be followed by a two-hour concert. 





After his present tour of the Northwest, 
in which he is being assisted by Willard 
E. Weihe and Professor McClellan, Alfred 
Best, the tenor, will return to his studies 
in Berlin and then make his début as an 
operatic tenor. 
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BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


NORTH CLARK STREET AND CHICAGO AVENUE, CHICAGO 





THE LEADING SCHOOL OF 


Acting and 


Among the 60 Instructors are: 


Carl Uterhart 
Edgar A. Nelson 
Robert Y. Smith 
Elizabeth Fisher 


Johanna Hess‘Burr (special arrangement) 
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Languages 


AA 


Wm. A. Willett 
Franz Wagner 
Edward Dvorak 
Kenneth M. Bradley 





paniment. 


Orchestral School 


Advanced students have the opportunity of rehearsing 
in a complete Symphonic Orchestra under the personal 
conductorship of Mr. M. Ballmann. 


Students have practical experience in conducting. 
Soloists may receive coaching with Orchestral accom- 


(Arrangements must be made in advance.) 





School. of Acting 


The only school in Chicago affiliated with a producing 
Students have the exclusive use of the Bush 


house. 


Temple Lyceum with its large and fully equipped stage. 





Kindergarten are special features. 








Catalogs mailed free. 


Special Catalogs are issued for Music, Acting, Orchestral School, Expression was Languages. 


In applying for catalogs mention department in which you are interested. 
Apply to Edward Schwenker, Secretary. 
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Dear Musicat AMERICA: 

We should all be happy to learn that 
Frederick Delius did not say all the terrible 
things about Richard-Strauss’s music that 
he was reported to have said in the London 
paper, Musical Opinion. We never like to 
think of anybody as a veritable Peary of 
execration, and it is a relief to know that 
Mr. Delius affirms his remarks to have been 
grossly exaggerated and distorted. 

Truth is, he did not know he was being 
interviewed. One always talks differently 
when one knows one is being interviewed. 
One makes a greater effort to be accurate 
—or at least, to be politic. Mr. Delius, in 
resenting the remarks attributed to him in 
Musical Opinion, has some words to say 
about interviewing as practiced. And well 
he may. The interviewer is a _ veritable 
demon. He catches you when you think 
you are not being interviewed, and with a 
smile of triumph quotes you in marrow- 
chilling headlines as saying things that you 
were under the impression you had only 
thought. 1 only breathed aloud recently 
certain mildly censorious thoughts about 
church music, and when the waiter brought 
me the paper with my coffee next morn- 
ing I saw myself, in gruelling headlines, as 
declaring that church music nowadays 1s 
“mainly stuff, and is almost blasphemous.” 
My subsequent correspondence with min- 
isters necessitated my engaging three extra 
stenographers, all of whom were pretty. 

Then, even if one knows he is being inter- 
viewed, he does not know what his re- 
marks will sound like when translated into 
the wild and awful language of the inter 
viewer. 

We are hearing good things of Delius as 
a composer nowadays. We do not want to 
have our minds poisoned against him as a 
man before we know him as an artist, and 
so we are glad to know that he disowns re 
sponsibility for the article in Musical Opin 
ion. Mr. Cumberland, the interviewer, has 
witnesses to maintain his version of the 
conversation; but between the sunny sub 
tleties of conversation and the uncompro 
mising Arctic of chilly type there is as 
great a distance as between New York and 
the North Pole. 

Moreover, it is to be remembered that it 
was particularly against the music of Rich 
ard Strauss that Mr. Delius inveighed, and 
that, of course, is a venial sin. Mr. Cum 
berland is undoubtedly a good fellow and 
an honorable man. But he is still an inter 
viewer—and that is the devil of it. 

a & << 

In London Music, in a recent issue, I 
read the following: 

“In the course of a speech at a luncheon 
in the Liverpool Town Hall, Sir Edward 
Elgar said that the newly formed Musical 
League could do much to further the cause 
of British music. There were hopes that a 
school of British music would be formed, 


and that the British people would take an 
interest in it, and flock to hear the works 
of their own countrymen. It was the ob- 
ject of the Musical League to focus atten- 
tion in this country upon the works of 
British composers, and to give them, as far 
as possible, a dignified introduction to a 
large public.” 

I thought that by this time everybody 
had learned that devotion by a nation to its 
composers was purest folly. Have not the 
great critical authorities of the world told 
us that music is not national, but Univer- 
sal? How absurd to consider the composer 
as a citizen having a craft, a laborer need- 
ing the attention of his nation or his peo- 
ple to the conditions surrounding his pro- 
duction! How ridiculous an idea! I am 
surprised that Sir Edward Elgar should 
iend himself to such an unworthy notion. 

A composer is a citizen of the blue—of 
the ether. He has no human needs. The 
artisan must. get his work before the pub- 
lic, must connect with real flesh-and-blood 
people through his work, in order to live. 
A merchant must exhibit or advertise his 
wares among his fellows if he is to feed his 
family. A composer has no such need. He 
writes for the Universe, and the Universe is 
always looking out for his welfare. In 
mysterious ways, that would seem almost 
miraculous to worldly men who have to 
actually go forth and make a living, the 
Universe sends the composer a bank ac 
count and a fine town house and country 
estate. He does not need to make known 
the product of his brain in order to get a 
reputation which shall help him to make a 
living. The Universe rewards him for his 
ideal devotion to art by sending him de- 
licious manna out of the empyrean in large 
quantities. Where another person — a 
mere flesh-and-blood citizen—would suffer 
through hunger or cold or lack of appre- 
ciation from his fellow-men the composer 
is clothed and fed and comforted by the 
Universe. 


Bah! Go to! The composer needs no 
attention from his nation or the people 
of it! 


* * * 


When Madame Gadski learned from the 
customs officials that her jewelry was 
worth $200,000 she was almost as elated as 
if it had been stolen. Of course, to have 
one’s jewels stolen is perhaps the better 
method on the whole; but if a satisfactory 
appraisement is a little less sensational at 
least it saves one the bother of lending or 
depositing the jewels for a time or the 
annoyance of appearing in public without 
them until recovered from the friend or 
the bank. 

Oh, these prima donnas! 

x * * 

Mrs. Della M. Gilbert, who was excom 
municated by the Christian Scientists, has 
at last, I see, held a service of the “New 
Christian Science Church.” The movement, 
it was explained, is in no sense antagonistic 
to Christian Science. It is Christian 
Science without the “error and supersti 
tion, priesthood and idolatry” of the mother 
church. The ceremony is that of the Chris 
tian Science Church, except that great pains 
are taken not to mention the name of Mrs. 
Eddy. 

What interested and startled me was that 
the music of the service consisted in the 
playing of compositions of Chopin and 
Rubinstein. Chopin, the despondent—the 
morbid! For a Christian Science service? 
Something is certainly rotten in the State 
of Denmark. I fear that the Christian 
Scientists are sadly in need of training in 
the appreciation of music. Rubinstein is 
slightly better, for although something of a 
Russian, he had enough of the Germanic 
in him to keep him from falling into the 
abysses of Slavic gloom. 

What would be the proper music for the 
Christian Science service, | wonder? There 
is a question for you. It seems to me that 
Mendelssohn and Moszkowski would go 
pretty well. Something light and cheerful 
would be the idea. Offenbach and Suppe 


might be a better suggestion—with a dash 
of ragtime. But this question merits more 
time than I can give it at the present 


moment. 
* * * 


People are so prone to link together. the 
ideas of music and mathematics that I am 
sure your readers will be interested to 
know of the young mathematical wonder, 
William J. Sidis. He is the son of Boris 
Sidis, the famous alienist, and although he 
is only thirteen years old, has been admitted 
to Harvard, where he will take special stud- 
ies. He was able to pass the examinations 
three years ago, but was not allowed to 
matriculate by the authorities. He and his 
father have been knocking at the classic 
gates of Harvard ever since the child was 
ten, and he is at last enrolled, the young- 
est pupil ever to enter the university. 

He is not slow on linguistics, speaking 
Polish, French and English; but his long 
suit is mathematics. He is said to have 
amazed all who have come in contact with 
him by his marvellous grasp of mathemat- 
ical subjects, the speed of his calculations 
and. the ease with which he assimilates the 
most intricate branches of the science. 

Perhaps you will wonder why I have 
taken such a special interest in this mathe- 
matical prodigy. It is this: I am wonder- 
ing if his marvellous brain could not be 
put to work to solve a number of the diffi- 
cult problems which lie before us. For 
example, he might calculate how long 
Americans will continue to think that mu- 
sical atmosphere exists only in. Berlin; how 
long it will be before American orchestral 
conductors will give adequate programme 
space to American composers; or how long 
will it take Mary Garden to decide not to 
be a nun after all. 

* * * 

Bernard Shaw, after what is for him an 
attenuated silence, again comes forwara 
and adds to the gayety of nations, It is 
the vexed question of the censorship of the 
drama that draws him out. He is stand- 
ing as strongly as ever for the abolition of 
the censorship, but in concluding a letter to 
the London Times he has this to say: “If 
the nation still clings madly to the ideal 
censor clamored for by so many citizens, a 
man. of the world, a man of culture, brains, 
public experience, sympathy with literature 
and art, of some knowledge of the French 
and German drama, why not make me 
censor? I throw off my natural modesty 
so far as to challenge Sir George Edwardes 
to name any living, not ideal, person with, 
on the whole, a better equipment. At all 
events, if there is a better man name him.” 

If there is to be after all a censor of the 
drama I think there ought also, especially 
in New York, to be a censor of the con 
certs. If there were only some one to rule 
out all the bad concerts it would be an im 
mense advantage to those of us who are 
accustomed to attending the events of the 
musical season. My first impulse was to 
emulate the loquacious and _ enterprising 
Shaw and suggest that there would be no 
better censor for concerts than myself. 
Then I suddenly saw the awfulness of hav 
ing so many bad artists and so much bad 
music to listen to that there would be no 
time left for such slight real enjoyment as 
a musical season affords. No; I will not 
apply for the nosition of censor of concertss 
excellently qualified for the post as I am. 
[ would rather be the ordinary mollycoddle, 
taking my chance with the crowd of con 
cert-goers and depending upon my knowl 
edge of the situation to pick out the good 
things. Besides, another thought comes to 
me. If I should send all the bad artists to 
—well, that place from which the fumes 
rise in the last act of Faust—think what 
an awful time I should have in the hours | 


spend at home! 
> “6:3 


When Emmy Destinn, who is of Czech 
origin, wanted to sing her countryman 
Smetana’s opera “Dalibor” on the stage at 
the Berlin opera house, she encountered un, 
looked-for antagonism, not for artistic, but 


for political, reasons. The Germans do not 
love the Czechs, for the latter have exhib- 
ited hostility to the Germans in Bohemia, 
and against this national hatred not even 
the Teutonic love of art could prevail. The 
groundlings in the cheaper seats hissed and 
the press protested. The hissing was per- 
sistent, but the opera was carried through 
with considerable success nevertheless. 

This idea of nationality will keep getting 
in the way of art. Art may be universal, 
but the universality does not always come 
off. The trouble is that a nation is a real 
thing in the spiritual sense. It was Renan 
who demonstrated that a nation was not a 
geographical boundary, nor a race, but a 
certain spirit, and spirit and art are close 
of kin. Art will become wholly and finally 
denationalized when the world becomes one 
nation—not before. 

* * + 

Speaking of hissing at the theater, did 
you ever hear of Heine’s answer, on_his 
death-bed, to his doctor? Heine was not 
given to hissing stage productions for politi- 
cal, but only for artistic, reasons. He was, 
however, given to the habit of whistling, at 
least when he was in good spirits. In fact, 
it was by his whistling or not doing so that 
his doctor knew how his spirits kept up 
through his final illness. Now, in French 
the word siffier. means both to hiss and to 
whistle—but how stupid of me; of course, 
you knew that! A day or so before the 
poet’s end the doctor went to see him, and, 
in order to gauge his spirits, asked: 

“Well, can you siffler?” 

“Not even a comedy by Scribe,” 
answered the poet. Your 
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NEW METROPOLITAN 
TENOR LOOKS LIKE 
THE KING OF SPAIN 























PIETRO AUDISIO 


This is not the King of Spain, as a casual 
glance would lead to suppose, but Pietro 
Audisio, a lyric tenor who will ornament 
the Metropolitan stage during the ensuing 
season. He is a singer of much experience. 





“Her performance of the arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Concerto reminded one 
of Carreno, so virile, so strong and so 
decisive was it.’’-—(London Daily Tele- 
graph.) 


“Seldom indeed do we find a pianist In 
whom are combined so many qualities 
that make for GREATNESS.”—(London 
Daily Telegraph.) 


“Her playing Is refined, and she is 
plainty a musician of rare accomplish- 
ment.’’-—(London Daily Graphic.) 
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TEN PIANO RECITALS 
FOR BIRMINGHAM 


Music Study Club and Oratorio 
Society Map Out Work 
for the Winter 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 11.—The Birm- 
ingham Conservatory of Music announces 
a series of ten piano recitals to be given 
by Mrs. Edna Gockel Gussen. These re- 
citals afford piano students and the music 
loving public, which is growing larger every 
year, an opportunity of hearing the works 
of master composers. 


Mr. Gussen has been elected director of 
the Treble Clef Club, and great things are 
expected under his supervision. He has 
just accepted the directorship of the Five 
Points Methodist Choir with Mrs. Dow- 
man at the organ. Mrs. Jack Adams as 
president of the club promises some good 
attractions in the way of soloists, although 
the bookings will be a little late. 

Another energetic worker is the president 
of the Music Study Club, Mrs. Richard F. 
Johnston, who has tripled the membership 
of the club. This club, founded by Julia 
Neeley Finch, one of Birmingham’s pioneer 
musicians, stands for all that is good in 
music. 

St. Mary’s Choir will be under the per- 
sonal supervision of Edna Gockel Gussen. 
A new society, the Birmingham Oratorio 
Society, has been organized. Rehearsals 
have begun on “Eli,” under the direction 
of Fred L. Grahms. This club will form 
a nucleus for the future Spring festivals. 








DAISY W. ROWLEY 


Director of the Birmingham Academy of 
Music 


Adolph Dam Peterson has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Atlanta Conservatory of 
Music, but will be in Birmingham two days 
of each week. Sadie Mallam has returned 
from Chicago, where she spent the Sum- 
mer studying. 

The First Methodist Church organ will 
be presided over by Corrie Handley, who 
will give Sunday night concerts. Mrs. 
Marie Kern-Mullin has reopened her studio 
in the Forbes Building. 





WILLIAM GUSSEN 


Director of the Treble Clef Club of 
Birmingham 


Daisy Rowley of the Academy of Music 
has just purchased a site, valued at $22,000, 
and contemplates the erection of a hand- 
some building to house her school of music, 
the first building in Birmingham to be 
used especially for musical purposes. Miss 
Rowley’s school is the oldest in Birming- 
ham. 

Manager Burton, of the Cable Piano Co., 
is making extensive improvements in that 
concern’s concert hall, and has built a room 





MRS. RICHARD F. JOHNSON 
President of Birmingham’s Music Study 


Club 
especially for the use of Birmingham’s 
musical clubs. 
Mrs. Flournoy Rivers has pending in 


Washington patents for a_ kindergarten 
method of teaching music to the younger 
children. 

Negotiations are going on with the St. 
Louis Symphony Society, Mme. Jomelli 
possibly one night of Grand Opera, Frank 
Croxton and other musical attractions. 





DISCIPLES OF ART IN VIOLIN MAKING 





August Gemunder & Sons, New York 
Luthiers, Produce Wonderful 
Instruments 


There are many violin makers in Ameri- 
ca, but those whose work shows a devotion 
to the luthier’s art as well as to the merely 
commercial side of the business may be 
numbered on the fingers of one hand. Al- 
most any fiddle can be sold to someone, but 
a violin that possesses the old Italian qual- 
ity of tone, the perfect proportions and the 
varnish of the old masters is the only in- 
strument that can appeal to the connois- 
seur and that can command a price com- 


mensurate with the labor expended on its 
creation. Moreover, an American maker’s 
violins never command respect or price 
until that maker has proven his sincerity 
and his ability by a long and honorable 
career. 

Foremost among the luthiers of this 
country stand the three brothers who com- 
pose the firm of August Gemiinder & Sons— 
August, Rudolph and Oscar. While handling 
many of the famous old instruments that 
have been sold to artists and collectors in 
America, these men have had opportunity 
to examine and copy masterpieces of the 
fiddle-maker’s art. That they have profited 
by their association with the best is proven 
by the many beautiful instruments which 
they have produced and by the large prices 
they have obtained for them. Their best 
violins have sold for from $500 to $1,000, 
several at the latter figure, and the ar- 
tists possessing the Gemiinder models are 
so satisfied that they refuse to part with 
them at any price. 

A famous production of these three mas- 
ter-workmen is the copy of a Gaspar da 
Salo, exhibited at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition in 1893, where it won the first 
prize, and for which $1,000 has been refused. 
The instrument is unique in that the usual 
scroll is replaced with an elaborately carved 
head reproduced from an ancient painting 
of the old master, Da Salo, himself. The 
tone is rich and full in quality, the varnish 
is of the soft Italian quality, beautiful and 
velvety in appearance, the wood is superb 
and the proportions are a delight to the 
eye. 

This instrument is a copy of a violin once 
played by Ole Bull, and was used by Jacques 
Thibaud in his recital in Mendelssohn Hall 
on the occasion of the French violinist’s first 
American tour. It has been used by many 
of the great virtuosi visiting this country 
in the last decade and has won unqualified 
praise. 

These workmen have been as successful 
in their copies of other old instruments, 
and Sarasate once expressed himself as pre- 
ferring a Gemiinder copy to the original 
instrument, which he himself owned. Brod- 
sky has written to them saying: “I have 
seen copies of old instruments before that 


‘ 





A GASPAR DA SALO COPY 


A $1,000 Instrument, Which Took the 
First Prize at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition 


reproduced the outer appearance satisfac- 
torily, but I have never seen the tone re- 
produced as vou have done in the copy of 
my Guarnerius.” 





Arthur Philips Sings Again in Glen Cove 


Arthur Philips, the New York baritone, 
was again heard in recital in Glen Cove 
on the evening of October 6. Mr. Philips 
was enthusiastically welcomed, and received 
an ovation, though this was his fifth recital 
in Glen Cove in the last two years, His 
program, which was rather out of the or- 
dinary, was as follows: Beethoven, “In 
Questa Tomba”; Pergolesi, “Se tu m’ami”; 
Schumann, Wanderlied; Clara Schumann, 
“Ich Stand in Dunklen Traumen”; Franz, 
“Stille Sicherheit”; Paladilhe, aria from 
“Patrie” ; Tschaikowsky, “Don Juan’s Sere- 


nade”; Gerrit-Smith, “Music when Soft 
Voices Die,” dedicated to Mr. Philips; 
Korbay, “Shepherd, See Thy Horse’s Foam- 
ing Mane,” and “Look Into My Eye, Come 
Near”; Huhn, “Back to Ireland”; Ware, 
Boat Song; and Hastings, “Red, Red Rose.” 





MLLE. LABIA SHOWS HER 
HEELS TO HAMMERSTEIN 


Quits Because Oscar Mentioned Them 
in Same Breath with Her Voice 


Just a little spat with Oscar Hammer- 
stein about heels has lost the Manhattan 
Opera House the services of Mlle. Labia, 
soprano. Nominally, the reason that 
Mile. Labia won’t sing here this Winter 
is that a Berlin contract won’t let her. 
Mr. Hammerstein says that the real rea- 
son is quite different. 

“It is only a story of a heel and a 
voice,” he relates. “When Mlle. Labia 
appeared with crooked heels on the stage 
as Nedda in “Pagliacci” I called her at- 
tention to the fact. She informed me 
that a circus girl should have crooked 
heels. Her artistic temperament told her 
that she must be true to the character. 
I begged to differ. 

“*My dear director,’ she said, ‘you may 
think what you like, but I do not sing 
with my heels.’ 

“‘T know you don’t, but sometimes it 
sounds so,’ I responded. 

“And consequently,” adds Mr. Ham- 
merstein, “the public will have to go into 
mourning for the loss of Labia.” 








NEW ORGAN DEDICATED 


Little Falls (N. J.) Methodists Now 
Own a Fine Instrument 


Paterson, N. J., Oct. 11.—The members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Lit- 
tle Falls, near this city, held the dedication 
of their new tubular pneumatic pipe organ 
October 6 and 7, carrying out a long and 
varied program. The music was under di- 
rection of Warren M. Yates, organist and 
choirmaster. The organ is well voiced and 
has an excellent quality of tone in each of 
the registers. 

Mr. Yates opened the program with a 
prologue and intermezzo by Rogers, and 
this and an improvisation played later in the 
evening showed off the various effects of 
the organ to good advantage. 

Mrs. R. H. Winans, a member of the St. 
Paul’s Church choir, rendered contralto 
solos, and E. S. Campbell, bass soloist, also 
performed. Walter Koempel, the baritone 
soloist of St. George’s Church, Brooklyn, 
was another who was heard with much 
pleasure. 





Milwaukee Musician a Suicide 


Mitwavukee, Wis., Oct. 11.—Julius S. 
Manasse, of Chicago, at one time president 
of the Milwaukee Liedertafel and a mem- 


A. H. G. 
ber of the Milwaukee Mannerchor, re- 
cently committed suicide in Milwaukee. 


Maddened by grief and loneliness because 
of the death of his wife, Mr. Manasse shot 
himself to death on her grave in Spring 
Hill Cemetery, Milwaukee. Mrs. Manasse 
committed suicide two years ago by taking 
carbolic acid. M. N. 

















Mrs. Minnie L. Scott 


Mrs. Minnie L. Scott, wife of Charles 
W. Scott, well known in musical circles in 
Springfield, Mass., and in Hartford, died on 
October 8 in Springfield at the age of fifty- 
two, after an illness of seven years. She 
was contralto soloist at a church in Nor- 
wich for a number of years, as she was 
later in churches in Hartford and Spring- 
field. She was a member of the Mitchell 
Quintet of Hartford. She was much inter- 
ested and identified with music in Spring- 
field, and was one of the leading founders 
and the first president of the Tuesday 
Morning Musical Club. She was a solo 
pianist of marked ability. 


Lucius H. Biglow 


HartForp, Conn., Oét. 11.—Lucius H. Big- 
low, head of the music publishing firm of 
Biglow & Main, New York, died suddenly 
at his Summer home in Ridgefield on Sep- 
tember 30. He was seventy-two years old. 
Mr. Biglow’s firm is known to fame as pub- 
lishers of the Moody and Sankey hymn 
books and similar works. W. E. C. 





Evan T. Williams 


Evan T. Williams, known on both sides 
of the Atlantic as a singer and leader in 
eisteddfods, died in Alliance, O., Monday, 
at the home of his daughter. He was born 
in Wales in 1833, and came to this country 
in 1844. 





Napthali Heiz Imber 


Napthali Heiz Imber, the poet of the 
East Side, whose “Hatkivah” was re- 
garded as the national anthem of the 
Jews all over the world, died Friday, Oc- 
tober 8, in the Har Moriah Hospital, in 


New York. 


George E. Schoepp 


George E. Schoepp, member of the Apol- 
lo Musical Club of Brooklyn, died Tuesday, 
October 6, at his home, No. 1185 Madison 
street. He was twenty-five years old. 
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MILWAUKEE FEELS NEED 
OF SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


City’s Musical Leaders Confident That 
cient Financial Support Could 
Be Obtained 


Mitwauker, Wis., Oct. 11.—The advan- 
tages of a symphony orchestra in Mil- 
waukee are again being agitated. Musi- 
cians say that with the completion of the 
city’s new $500,000 Auditorium, seating 
10,000 persons, there is no longer any doubt 
that audiences of sufficient size could be 
collected to. make such an orchestra a 
financial success. 

In speaking of the desirability of a sym- 
phony orchestra, Carl Haase, conductor of 
the Lyric Glee Club, says: 

“Milwaukee at present has three choral 
societies, the Milwaukee Musical Society, 
the Arion Club and the A Cappella Choir, 
devoting their time to presenting the large 
choral works of the great masters, while 
the Mannerchor and Lyric Glee Club are 
supplying the demand for male chorus 
music. I doubt whether any city in the 
country can boast of as many choral con- 
certs as Milwavkee. The thing most need- 
ed to make it bigger and better in a musi- 
cal sense is not more vocal but more or- 
chestral concerts. But for an occasional 
concert by Theodore Thomas and the New 
York Symphony Orchestra there is an ab- 
solvte dearth of orchestral music. 

“We have a conductor capable of doing 
this work and men sufficient to form a 
nucleus of a symphony orchestra. It seems 
to me that, were our public spirited citizens 
to subscribe to a guaranty fund like the 





one raised in Minneapolis, Milwaukee could 
soon be larger and better in a musical 
sense.” M. N. S. 


Zerola at Sunday Night Concert 


Nicola ae was the advertised attrac- 
tion of sp@ial brilliancy that drew a-goodly 
audience to the Manhattan concert last 
Sunday evening. His singing of the “Im- 
proviso” from “Andrea Chenier” and “Ridi 
Pagliacci” from Leoncavallo’s opera was 
impressive. Domenico Russo was heartily 
applauded for his rendition of Tosti’s 
“Tdeale” and another Italian aria. He was 
in splendid voice. Regina Vicarino was 
very pleasing in a Strauss waltz song, and 
her high F natural in conclusion was thrill- 
ing. Henri Scott’s basso was heard to 
advantage in an operatic number. Mmes. 
Duchene, Miranda, d’Alvarez, and Messrs. 
Villa and Nicolay also sang. 
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Isidora Duncan’s Tour 

Isidora Duncan, the dancer, left Sunday 
for a four weeks’ tour in the Middle West. 
After a concert in Philadelphia, November 
1, she will return to New York, where she 
will make a number of appearances at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. For the re- 
mainder of the season, until the end of 
December, she will dance in the East, ap- 
pearing several times in Boston. Miss 
Duncan is assisted on the entire tour by 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, with 
Walter Damrosch in charge. 





The baton presented to the late Joseph 
Joachim by the Cambridge University Mu- 
sical Society has been placed in the Royal 
Museum in Berlin. 


CONNECTICUT YOUNG 
PEOPLE IN ORCHESTRA 


Frederick Byron Hill Prepares Meriden’s 
Leading Musical Organizations 
for Winter Concerts 








FREDERICK BYRON HILL 


MeERIWEN, CONN., Oct. 11.—Meriden’s 
leading musical organization is the Young 
People’s Symphony Orchestra, made up of 


thirty performers. The society, of which 
Frederick Byron Hill is conductor, will 
give several concerts during the season, 
one in conjunction with the First Congre- 
gational Church Choir, numbering sixty 
voices. 

“The Messiah” will be sung by the choir 
during the Christmas holidays, under Mr. 
Hill’s direction. These concerts invariably 
attract more than 2,000 auditors. 

Hammond’s “Lochinvar” will be given 
this season by the Home Glee Club, of 
which Mr. Hill is also director, and the 
High School Orchestra, of eighteen mem- 
bers, has begun rehearsals under Louise 
Brooks’s direction. W. E. C. 





Beebe-Dethier Concert in Chicago 

Cuicaco, Oct. 11.—Carolyn Beebe,’ pian- 
ist, and Edouard Dethier, violinist, who 
gave their first ensemble recital this season 
at the residence of Mrs. Louis Laflin in 
Lake Forest, gave their second successful 
recital last Thursday at the residence of 
Mrs. Chatfield-Taylor. These young ar- 
tists emphasized the good impression they 
have made at previous concerts here. 





Lawson to Tour in Canada 
Franklin Lawson, the tenor, who has 
been coaching with Frank King Clark in 
Paris this Summer, will make a short Cana- 
dian tour of six engagements, from Octo- 
ber 25 to November 2, with Eva Mylott, 
soprano. 





The Polish composer, Ludomir von Roz- 
ycki, has completed the first part of an 
opera trilogy entitled “Medusa,” based, of 
course, on classic mythology. 











INDIANAPOLIS MUSICAL CLUBS ACTIVE 


[Continued from page 56.] 








following gentlemen form the board of di- 
rectors: Charles W. Adam, George Alig, 
Paul H. Krauss, Max Leckner, Carl Meyer 
and Emile Steinhilber. 





There is one feature in connection with 
the Musikverein which distinguishes it 
from others of its kind and for which it 
deserves an especial credit. While there 
are many clubs which support large chor- 
uses, there are very few that maintain 
their own permanent orchestra, as the In- 
dianapolis Musikverein is doing. The or- 
chestra, which is heard at all the verein’s 
concerts, is composed of sixty-four players 
who have reached a high degree of perfec- 
tion under the direction of Alexander 
Ernestinoff, who has been the musical con- 
ductor of this association since its or- 
ganization some twelve years ago. 

The mixed chorus has a membership of 
165, and the programs given by them are 
of wide variety and afford an excellent 
means of education, both to participants 
and listeners. There will be four public 
concerts this year, the first being a miscel- 
laneous program to be given some time in 
November, the second will be a full oper- 
atic performance of “Erminie,” with solo- 
ists, chorus and complete orchestra. Max 








Strauch Piano Actions 


Are celebrated for their great re- 
sponsiveness, delicacy of touch and 
repetition. These qualities delight 
the trained musician, and the in- 
fluence of the perfect action on 
the tone quality of the piano is so 
potent that no purchaser of a piano 
can afford to neglect this essential 
part of the instrument. 


STRAUCH ACTIONS represent 
the highest scientific development 
of the action-maker’s art. 


Our book free to you. 
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CONTRALTO 
Recitalie—Concerts—-Cratorl>— Vecai Instruction 
Studio Steinert Hall, Boston 


Bruch’s “Lay of the Bell” will be the pro- 
gram for the third concert, and an addi- 
tional solo quartet is to be engaged for 
this occasion as well as the next, when 
Saint-Saéns’s “Samson and Dalilah” ‘will be 
given in concert form. 

The concerts of this society afford local 
musicians many opportunities for public 
appearances, as the Indianapolis Musik- 
verein is straining every effort to be of as- 
sistance to local talent. Following are the 
officers: Clemens Vonegut, president; Otto 
P. Lieber, first vice-president; Hugo 
Thorsch, second vice-president; Albert 
Krull, corresponding secretary; Otto L. 
Kipp, financial secretary; Leo M. Rappa- 
port, recording secretary; Adolph Wocher, 
treasurer, and Gustave Haase, librarian. 

The Indianapolis Liederkranz, Fritz 
Krull, director, is a male chorus with sixty 
members, and has been organized for about 
thirty years. The chief object of this club 
is to perpetuate and cultivate a love of 
German folksongs, and its members devote 
much of their time and energy to this pur- 
pose. This is Mr. Krull’s second season as 
director of the Liederkranz, and the mem- 
bers consider their progress much more 
perceptible under his leadership than here- 
tofore. Mr. Krull is a gentleman of re- 
finement and culture, his musical education 
is extensive, and his compositions display a 
marked talent. The Liederkranz will give 
three large concerts during the coming 
\Vinter 





In point of years, the College of Musical 
Art is the youngest of local schools, yet 
its president, Oliver Willard Pierce, has for 
many years been considered one of the 
foremost pianists of this State. Mr. Pierce 
is a college graduate with the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts, and 
his broad general education naturally adds 
to his efficiency in his chosen profession. 
Since his coming in this city, sixteen years 
ago, he has always been an earnest and 
enthusiastic worker in the Indiana Music 
Teachers’ Association, having served as 
president of this organization for two years, 
as chairman of the executive committee two 
years, chairman of the program committee 
for four years, and also in other offices. 

In the College of Musical Art Mr. Pierce 
has surrounded himself with a corps of 
excellent teachers, who, like himself, have 
long been well known in their work. 





From a small number of teachers and a 
modest suite of apartments the Indianapolis 
Conservatory of Music has grown into a 
large institution, and to-day draws its pat- 
ronage from its own and _= surrounding 
States. Edgar M. Cawley, the director and 
founder of this school, is supervisor of 


the pianoforte department, and is an Amer- 
ican by birth. The Indianapolis Conserva- 
tory of Music was incorporated in 1897, 
and has had a remarkable growth, having 
been forced to enlarge its quarters twice 
in the intervening time to accommodate 
its increasing faculty, and now occupies 
an entire building devoted to its needs. 
In filling the positions of heads of depart- 
ments Mr. Cawley has always endeavored 
to secure men of extended reputation, and 
has been very successful in doing so. 





The Metropolitan School of Music was 
founded in 1895, and is the oldest school 
of music in Indianapolis. Its success has 
been such that each year has demanded a 
larger faculty and more ample accommoda- 
tions. For the coming season the course 
of study has been greatly improved, its 
faculty strengthened and increased, and the 
school is now at home in its new building. 
This building is the only one in the city 
which has been erected by a school of music 
for its own use. 

The directors of this school are Edward 
Nell, head of the vocal department; Mrs. 
Flora M. Hunter, head of the pianoforte 
department; Hugh McGibeny, head of the 
violin department, and Leslie Eugene Peck, 
head of the department of brass instru- 
ments. 

Some few years ago a number of teach- 
ers conceived the idea of establishing a 
school of music which should be formed 
upon a co-operative basis. The outgrowth 
of their plans was the Co-operative School 





of Music, which is just beginning its fourth 
year, and its several branches display a 
healthy growth. Jeanette Crouse, who is 
principal of the pianoforte and theoretical 
departments, has had a long and thorough 
training for her work. 

Although the Indianapolis Piano College, 
of which James M. Dungan is director, is 
one of the smallest institutions, it is doing, 
comparatively speaking, a large work, and 
numbers among its graduates some very 
skilled pianists and teachers. 

David Baxter, now permanently located 
in Indianapolis, has sustained for many 
seasons an enviable reputation as one of 
Scotland’s greatest bassos, and his singing 
has won for him a large place in the 
hearts of the people. His voice is of pure 
lyric bass quality, and is particularly 
adapted to the singing of ballads and ora- 
torios. Mr. Baxter’s success as an artist 
lies in his absolute poise, the elegant re- 
finement which he breathes into ev ery tone, 
and his ability to arouse and Satisfy the 
finer emotions. Mr. Baxter’s studio is lo- 
cated in AZolian Hall. 

GeorGe RaAyMOND Eckert. 





Singers to Aid Crippled Children 


Herbert Waterous, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, the Dannreuther Quartet 
and Mrs. Beatrice Bowman Flint will be 
the artists at a musicale to be given on 
Saturday at the home of Mrs. Rumsey 
Miller, in Tarrytown, in a benefit for a 
home for crippled children. 
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A Napoleonic Success in 
Piano Making 


in founding an empire, did not confine his activities to war 
he encouraged the evolution of a distinctive artistic style 
The imposing classicism of this style has been turned to advantage in the 


HARDMAN FIRST EMPIRE PIANO 


Built of finely grained Mahogany, the dull satin-gloss finish of which is 
effectively relieved by its ornaments of mat-gilded bronze, this beautiful piano 
lends an air of dignified refinement to its surroundings. 

Owing to its generous proportions, it has an amplitude of tone almost 
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MISS ABOTT TO STAR]YUN LIGHT{IOPERA 


Former Metropolitan Prima Donna 
Will Be Featured in New 
Mascagni Work 


Following in the footsteps of Fritzi 
Scheff, who for several seasons has been 
one of America’s most successful comic 
opera stars, Bessie Abott, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, is going to de- 
sert grand opera for light opera. It will 
be good news to Miss Abott’s many friends 
that she will be heard in this country early 
next year in an opera now being written 
for her by Pietro Mascagni. Liebler & 
Company will present her at the head of 
her own company, and will give the opera, 
which has not yet. been named, a “lavish 
production. It is Miss Abott’s plan to 
return to New York within a month. 

When Mr. Mascagni was here several 
years ago he heard Miss Abott’s delight- 
ful light soprano and was greatly pleased 
with it. Hence it caused no surprise to 
her intimate friends when it became known 
that the Italian composer was at work on 
a light opera in which she will make her 
début as a star outside of the grand opera 
stage. . 

Miss Abott is now ihn Paris, where she 
went to continve her musical studies after 
she left the Conried Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Her contract with the late Hein- 
rich Conried, as director of the Metropoli- 
tan, still had two seasons to run when 
there was a misunderstanding and the 
prima donna declined to sing further—in 
fact, refused to go on a tour with the 
opera company—in the Spring of 1907. 

Miss Abott then went on a concert tour 
and it was reported she might join Oscar 
Hammerstein’s company. Instead she went 
abroad, where she has since been studying 
both to train her voice and to initiate her- 
self into the mysteries of acting. 





BESSIE ABOTT AS “JULIETTE” 
Former Metropolitan Opera House Fa- 


vorite Who Will Star in a New 
Light Opera by Mascagni 





INDIANAPOLIS ENJOYS 
SAMPAIX'S RECITAL 


Virtuoso Inaugurates Concert Season 
Impressively—The Charming 
Art of Winifred Hunter 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 9.-—The Metropolitan 
School of Music presented Leon Sampaix 
in his introductory recital, which was given 
in the Odéon last Monday evening, before 
an audience which completely filled the au- 


ditcrium. Many prominent musicians of 


the city greeted Mr. Sampaix in an infor- 
ma! reception after the concert. The pro 
gram was made up of works by modern 
composers and was brilliantly given. Mr 
Sampaix fully sustained the expectations of 
those interested in his success, and his 
work showed him to be a virtuoso of 
marked ability. He gave the entire pro- 
gram without interruption, and at the end 
responded to repeated demands for an en- 
core. The only adverse criticism to be 
offered is that toward the last of the pro- 
gtam his tempi were unnecessarily in- 
creased, but his playing of the Tschaikow- 
sky Sonata in G, for piano alone, was emt- 
nently refined and satisfactory. 

Winifred Hunter, who was the artist at 
the opening concert of the Indianapolis 
Matinée Musicale’s season, demonstrated 
her right to be classed as an artist among 
pianists. The best to be said of her is that 
she does not play like a man. Her selec- 
tions and interpretations displayed the most 
charming feminine characteristics, while her 
touch and tone have a quality which is 
beautiful and pervasive. The first number 
was the Sonata in B flat, for piano and 
violin, by Mozart. In this Mrs. Hunter was 
assisted by Bertha Schellschmidt, and their 
ensemble was almost faultless. This sonata 
was given with rare taste and style, and 
Was just such an interpretation as Mozart 
should receive. It reminded one of an ex- 
quisite miniature, and the picture was com- 
plete, with the possible exception of the 
second movement, which seemed a trifle too 
vigorous. The remaining numbers of Mrs 
Hunter’s program proved her to be in a de- 
lightfully happy mood, and her technic was 
all-sufficient. Her playing of the Grieg 
“Marche Funébre,” given by request, will 
lone be recalled by those who heard it. 

A large audience, which almost filled the 
auditorium of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, heard and enjoyed an organ recital 
by J. Warren Andrews, of New York. This 
recital marked the dedication of a new or- 
gan recently installed in that church by 
Hillgreen, Lene & Co. The lighter num- 
bers by Mr. Andrews, which he played in 
a highly artistic manner, seemed to make 


the better impresssion upon his audience, 
but in the Bach Fugue in G Minor it 
may be said he took his tempo a little too 
fast, which had a tendency to cloud the 
effect. Mr. Andrews was assisted by Elean- 
ora Atlorson, contralto, and hitherto an 
unknown singer in Indianapolis, whose 
voice and singing won for her many ad- 
mirers. Edward B. Brige played her ac- 
companiments with his usual good taste. 
G. R. E 


MINISTER CRANE PATRON 
OF RUSSIAN SYMPHONY 


Not Czar’s Government, but Taft’s Ap- 
pointee to China Is Orchestra’s 
Principal Support 





Cuicaco, Oct. 12.—Charles R. Crane, 
of this city, vice-president of the Crane 
Company, who has been chosen by Presi- 
dent Taft as minister to China, and 
whom Secretary Knox recently recalled 
for a conference in Washington, is well 
known in the artistic world by his many 
contributions to the cause of music and 
the arts in general. Among the leading 
musical bodies whose progress has been 
accelerated by the patronage of Mr 
Crane is the Russian Symphony Or 
chestra of New York City. 

Mr. Crane met Modest Altschuler and 
his brother, Jacob, a number of years 
ago in New York through the activity of 
the brothers in proclaiming Russian 
music, which was then far from being 
widely known and _ appreciated. Mr. 
Crane recognized in the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, then in its inception, a 
body of admirable rank and aims, and ac- 
cordingly was quick to fill vacuums in its 
exchequer 


Members of Metropolitan Chorus in Bad 
Fix for Clothes 


Ninety-six members of the chorus and 
ballet of the Metropolitan Opera House 
company afrived here Monday on the 
steamship La Gascogne from Havre, but 
their baggage did not arrive with them 
They were nearly all Italians from Milan, 
which city they left on September 30 for 
Havre. They occupied a special car, which 
for some reason was detached from the 
regular train at Modena and attached to an 
emigrant train. 

The Italian law does not allow the bag- 
gage of one class of passengers to be at- 
tached to the train of another class and 
when the opera singers reached Paris they 
found that their baggage had keen left far 
behind. They had only a little hand bag- 
gage with them, and as their stop in Paris 
was only ten minutes they were unable to 
purchase things for their voyage. The 
baggage followed on the next steamer, but 
until its arrival most of the members of 


the company wore the same clothing they 
had at Milan. 

The steamship Moltke from Naples on 
Monday brought Giovanni Rambald and 
sixty-two members of an Italian opera com- 
pany which is going to the Colon Theater 
in Guatemala. 


CONCERT SEASON Is 
OPENED IN BERLIN 


First 





Konigliche Kapelle Gives 
Program Under Richard 
Strauss’s Direction 


Bertin, Oct. 6.—The first concert of the 
Koénigliche Kapelle, under the direction of 
Richard Strauss, took place yesterday, the 
program being made up of compositions by 
Haydn, Weber, Mozart and 
These concerts are considered the 
thing” here in Berlin, and the season tick 


3eethoven 


“swell 


ets are very closely held, and very rarely 
one chances to get hold of one. 

The rehearsals for the concerts are, how 
ever, open to the general ‘public, but the 
tickets are very quickly sold. 

The usual set of ten concerts by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the leader 
ship of Arthur Nikisch, are announced 
Che first concert will be given on October 
11. It has also just been announced that 
the comic opera written by Mrs. Nikisch 
will be produced on May 1, 1910, at the 
“Neues Operetten Haus,” and Mr. Nikisch 
will conduct the first performance. 

As is usual, the recital-givers share the 
honors with the string quartets, that is in 
point of numbers, and some of the quartets 
will be new to Berlin. The number is too 
large to give here, as is also the number of 
the song recitalists. 

The “Bohmisches Streich Quartet” will 
have the assistance of Arthur Schnabel 
and the Petri Quartet will bring forward 
the Busoni “Quartet No. 2.” 

Besides these I might also mention the 
Rosé, Frankfurter, Halir and Klinger 
Quartets, besides the Sonata Evenings of 
the Marteau-Dohnanyi combination, and 
violin recitals by Theodore Spiering, Mar- 
gery Bentwich, and that most promising 
young English artist, May Harrison. Her- 
mann Gura also announces a Schubert- 
Lowe Abend of songs and with the recitals 
of Rudolph Ganz and the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet’s concert the list of coming events has 
rounded out quite a number and leaves no 
room for complaint of lack of variety. 

Of course Berlin is all on edge over the 
forthcoming visit of Caruso, for three per- 
formances at the Royal Opera. Everybody 
wants to hear him, so you can rest assured 
that the line will form during the night pre- 
ceding the opening of the box office sale. 

A new violin with two E strings has been 
offered for patent here by Joseph Zingler, 
of Oppeln. The violin is the same as any 
other instrument of the kind, except for the 
addition of the extra E string. One of 
them is of steel and the other of gut, and 
the benefits claimed by the inventor are 
that when the two strings are made to 
sound at the same time the resulting tone 
is far more beautiful than that of the sin- 
gle string of the present day violin. For 
the orchestra player who uses the E string 
so very much this new invention is of very 
great advantage. 

LILLIAN JEFFREYS Petri 





HELEN WETMORE'’S DEBUT 


It Will Take Place in Alfano’s “Resur- 
rection” in Berlin 

SERLIN, Oct. 12.—Helen Wetmore, the 
young soprano from Boston, is expected to 
make her début soon in Alfano’s opera 
“Resurrection,” taken from Tolstoi’s book, 
which has just been included in the réper 
toire of the Komische Opera, Berlin. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm II, leaving to-day 
from Bremen, has as passengers Gustav 
Mahler, who goes to New York to take 
charge of the reorganized Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and Theodore Spiering, violin 
virtuoso, who will be concert-master of the 
orchestra. 





Russian Music Studied by Providence 
Schubert Club 


Provipence, R. I., Oct. 12.—The Schubert 
Club, of this city, held its first meeting of 
the season Thursday morning. This year’s 
program is to be a study of the Russian 
school of music as well as architecture, and 
its relation to music. Mrs. Elizabeth Dixon 
read an interesting paper giving a general 
outline of the Russian school, following 
which Lillian Boyle presented an instruc- 
tive paper upon the “Essentials of Archi- 
tecture,” with local illustration. The morn 
ing’s program concluded with current mu 
sical events, by Harriet Lyon 


CINCINNATI MAY GET 
ELGAR'S NEW WORK 


Production at May Festival Is 
Likely—President Maxwell Back 
from European Tour 

CINCINNATI, Oct. 11. 
here Saturday of the arrival in 
New York on the Campania of Lawrence 
Maxwell, president of the Cincinnati May 
Musical Festival with 
Mrs. Maxweli has been abroad more than 
two months, and of the return on the 
Kaiserin Auguste Victoria of Dr. and Mrs. 
C. R. 
Christian and Julius, motored during. the 


Summer from Paris to Vienna, to Buda 
pest, back to Vienna and through Switzer 
land. Dr. Holmes was particularly inte: 
ested in visiting the hospitals for ideas 
which may -be adopted for the new Cin 
cinnati Hospital, and Mrs. Holmes, who is 
president of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra Association Company, had opportu 
nity for many observations pertaining to 
thtugs imusical : 

It is more than likely that the next pro 
ducton of the great English composer, Sir 
Edward Elgar, will have its initial rendi- 
tion at the Cincinnati May Festival. It 
will be remembered that Dr. Elgar directed 
several of his compositions at the Cincin 
nati May Festival three years ago and was 
warmly received. 

While in London Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell 
attended the Birmingham Festival, and 
were delightfully entertained by Dr. Hans 
Richter, director of the Festival. In his 
talks with Dr. Richter and other distin- 
guished musicians Mr. Maxwell obtained 
much information in regard to new works 
and soloists which will be of value to the 
directors of the Festival in concluding ar- 
rangements for the 1910 Cincinnati Fes 
tival. 

Conductor Frank Van der Stucken, who 
reached Cincinnati Wednesday after more 
than a year abroad, is anxious to begin 
work with the Festival chorus, and will 
conduct the rehearsal Monday ‘evening. 
During his stay in Europe Mr. Van der 
Stucken heard the performance of almost 
all the great works and just before sailing 
attended the Festival at Hereford to hear 
some of the singers who might be avail- 
able for soloists at the Cincinnati Festival. 

Speaking of the Festival program, Mr. 
Van der Stucken announced that the Bee- 
thoven Mass in D would be given on the 
second night, “Judas Maccabaeus” being 
scheduled for the opening performance, 
and the “Children’s Crusade,” which was 
received with tremendous enthusiasm at the 
last Festival, following on the third night. 
For the final evening Mr. Van der Stucken 
has determined uopn the production of 
Berlioz’s “The Trojans Before Carthage’’ 
in concert form. Elgar’s new symphony 
will be given during the Festival. 

Emil and Walter Heermann, sons of 
Hugo Heermann, the concertmaster of the 
Symphony Orchestra, have just reached 
Cincinnati. Emil will be the second con- 
cert master and Walter Heermann will play 
with the ’cellos. F. E. E. 
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FIRST OPERA IN ENGLISH 


“Bohemian Girl” Will Be Sung at the 
Manhattan Next Wednesday 


Next Wednesday evening, October 20, 
has been chosen as the date for the first 
performance in the history of the Manhat- 
tan Opera House of an opera given in the 
English language. 

Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl” will be sung, 
with Mlle. Lalla Miranda in the title rdle. 
Mr. Russo will be Thaddeus, Mme. Du- 
chene, the Gypsy Queen; Mr. Scott, Count 
Arnheim, and Mr. Dunsmore, Devilshoof. 
Mr. Nicosia will conduct. 


Miss Elliot Illustrates Classic Music in 
Dances 


Miss Michael Elliot, the “Michael” hav 
ing been used as a nickname in childhood 
and retained for professional purposes, 
gave an exhibition of “lyric, tragic and 
romantic dances” in the Berkeley Theater 
Tuesday afternoon. Miss Elliot illustrated 
the various moods and pictures that such 
music as Grieg’s “Papillons,” the scherzo 
from Beethoven’s First Symphony, Cho 
pin’s A Minor Waltz and E Flat Nocturne 
might suggest to a person of poetic fancies. 
In light and joyful music Miss Elliot 
proved to be more successful than in a 
series Of mournful poses, supposed to por- 
tray tragic incidents in the history of Wag- 
ner’s “Siegfried.” A small orchestra under 
the direction of Arthur Bergh played the 
music, 
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RUSSIAN MUSIC I$ 
SALMON'S SPECIALTY 


Boston and New York Pianist Gives 
Interesting Lecture- 
Recitals 


Boston, Oct. 11.—It is doubtful if any 
other American pianist has taken so vital 
an interest in Russian music as has Alvah 
Glover Salmon, who has for the past few 
years made Boston his headquarters and 
who has this season completed arrange- 
ments for removing to New York, where 
he has opened studios in Carnegie Hall, al- 
though he will retain his studio in Boston 
and teach here one day each week when 
his recital work does not interfere with 
such a plan. 

While in Russia Mr. Salmon became well 
acquainted with many of the most promi- 
nent composers in Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg; he also became familiar with the 
traditions and with the spirit which ani- 
mates the musical life of that country. 

Since his return Mr. Salmon has sup- 
plemented this experience and study by 
giving lecture-recitals in all parts of Amer- 
ica, playing in many cases for the first time 
in this country a number of important 
Slavonic works. Mr. Salmon’s lectures in- 
clude discussion of the folk songs, opera, 
church music, and present musical activity 
in the larger cities of the Russian Empire. 

These lecture-recitals have been given 
under the auspices of the most prominent 
musical clubs and colleges in this country. 
In addition to Mr, Salmon’s interest in 
Russian music, he has found time to in- 
struct a large number of pupils, many of 
them successful teachers in Boston and 
elsewhere, also to superintend the editing 
of teaching material for pianoforte issued 
by a well-known Boston music publisher 
and to write over 100 compositions of 
marked distinction, which had been repeat- 
edly included in the programs of leading 


pianists. 
Some idea of Mr. Salmon’s catholic taste 





Alvah Glover Salmon, Who Has Made a Deep Study of Russian Music, and Who 
Gives Lecture-Recitals 


and wide experience in’ the concert field 
may be gained from the following pro- 
grams, which have been taken at random 
from a public record of nearly 1,000 con- 
certs, recitals and lecture-recitals given by 
this artist. The laudatory comment con- 
cerning these recitals from American, Eng- 
lish, French, German, Russian and Austra- 
lian journals is, of course, familiar to 
readers of MusicaAt AMERICA: 


Prelude and Fugue, Bach; Fantasia sonata, C 
minor, Mozart; Rondo, Kalkbrenner; Three Songs 
Without Words, Mendelssohn; Ballade, Op. 47, 
Chopin; Gondoliera, Op. 41, Moszkowski; Fan- 
tasie-Polonaise, Raff; Polacca in E, Weber; Ro- 
mance, Saint-Saéns; Valse Caprice, Scharwenka; 
Serenade, Thalberg; Variations, Tschaikowsky; 
Fantasie (on themes from “Ruins of Athens’’), 
Jeethoven-Liszt. Given in San Francisco, 1890. 


Sonata in F Minor (Allegro con moto, Quasi- 
Adagio, Allegro non troppo) Godard; Variations, 
Op. 12, Chopin; Fantasie, Otto Malling; Ballade, 
Brahms: Polonaise in FE, Liszt; Prelude and 
Fugue, Liadoff; Impromptu, Schubert; Intermezzo, 
Liapounoff; Etude, Grunfeld, Rhapsody, Liszt; 
Toccata, Sgambati; Arabesque, Schumann; Noc- 


turne, Field; March Militaire, Schubert-Tausig. 
Given in Chicago, 1896. 


Variations, Beethoven; Preludes. Op. 35, Schutt; 
Etude, Brassin; Capriccio, Rubinstein; Extract 
from Senata, Op. 11, Schumann; Chant Polonais, 
Chopin-Liszt; Novelette, Arthur Bird; Sonata, Op. 
6 (two movements), Mendelssohn; Berceuse, 
Grieg; Fantasie, Hummel; Allegro, Marcello; Bar- 
carolle, Chopin; Serenade, MacDowell; Etude, 
Schytte; Tarantelle, Thalberg. Given in Boston, 
1899. 


Variations, Mazurka Rustique, Legende, Mo- 
ment Musicale, Novelette, Chanson Triste, 
Scherzo, Impromptu, LaFileuse, Cradle Song, 
Gavotte Humoreske, Intermezzo, Tarantelle 
Fantastique, Valse Caprice, Salmon. Program of 
original compositions given in St. Petersburg, 
London, Paris and Berlin in 1902. 


Variations, Glinka; Fugue, Rimsky-Korsakoff; 
Spinning Song, Pachulsky; Impromptu, Blumen- 
feld; Mazurka, Taneieff; Roeseelion iadoff;: Valse 
Caprice, Wihtol; Suite Armenienne, Korestchenko; 
Preiude, Antipoff; Melodie, Rachmaninoff; Taran- 
telle, Giapounoff; Nocturne, Gretchaninoff; 
Polonaise, Ciu; Devils Dance, Rebikoff; Allegro 
Appassionato, Scriabine. Special program of 
Russian music given in Philadelphia, 1908. 

D. 








BROOKLYN TEACHER 
SUCCEEDS BECAUSE 
OF HER ALERTNESS 














M. LOUISE MUNDELL 
A Successful Brooklyn Teacher 


Among the teachers of voice in Brook- 
lyn none is wider awake to the oppor- 
tunities than M. Louise Mundell. Most 
teachers are satisfied when the lesson is 
done; but Miss Mundell is far-sighted 
enough to see that the value of the vocal 
lesson is greatly enhanced if it is rein- 
forced by complementary work. 

Perhaps the most important feature 
outside of the regular lesson is the re- 
hearsal with the Glee Club. It is called 
a “Glee Club” merely out of courtesy, 
for its musical purpose is much deeper 
than the title. The membership consists 
of the advanced pupils of Miss Mundell, 
who meet frequently for instruction. 

The rehearsals are not given over to a 
mere singing of several songs, but are 
opportunities for vocal criticism, the in- 
stilling of correct musical ideas, the 
teaching of interpretation and ensemble 
and the broadening of the musical foun- 
daton. Often there are talks on subjects 
related to music, sometimes about the 
voice, sometimes about singing some par- 
ticular piece, sometimes about music in 
general. 


And then the knowledge acquired is 
put to practical use by having the club 
sing at the elaborate recitals which Miss 
Mundell gives at the Pouch Gallery. 
These recitals, in themselves, liberally 
educate the pupils and are given for no 
other reason. No matter how well a 
pupil sings at a lesson, the education is 
never complete until there has been pub- 
lic training, and the numerous pupils 
now singing professionally who have come 
from this studio testify to the successful 
training obtained through the methods of 
Miss Mundell. 


LOUISVILLE PLANS 
NEW CONCERT HALL 


Conservatory-Auditorium Project Adds 
Interest to Work of Coming 
Musical Season 


Loutsvitte, Ky., Oct. 11.—Louisville 
hopes at last to have a conservatory and 
concert-room that will rank with the best 
in other cities. R. Gratz Cox, who is at 
the back of the project, has made plans 
that contemplate the acquirement of a place 
in the center of the city for this purpose. 
He already has an option on a very de- 
sirable property, and his plan for financing 
the enterprise is to raise funds by a $50,000 
stock subscription. If this plan is perfected 
it will mean that Louisville will possess 
a finely equipped conservatory which will 
provide a real home for the Symphony Or- 
chestra. The best of instrumental and 
vocal teachers will be provided, and a very 
high musical standard maintained. 

With an adequate concert hall in sight, 
four choral societies, a string quartet and 
quintet club, two good orchestras and any 
number of visiting organizations, the mu- 
sical prospects for Louisville are particu- 
larly bright. 

Director Karl Schmidt has come into 
his Own again as conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. R. Gratz Cox, when 
not too’ busy with operatic or orchestral 
composition, will have charge of the Lou- 
isville Symphony Orchestra and the Ora- 
torio Chorus; the scholarly Clement Staple- 
ford will carry the choral club to new 
victories, and Anton Moellengraft will have 
charge, for the first time, of the Musical 
Club, and will continue to direct the mu- 
sical] affairs of the Liederkranz Society. 

At least four grand opera organizations 
will appear, while the Damrosch Orchestra, 
with its festival forces, Isadora Duncan 
and Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, as well as many 
other equally important artists, are booked 
for appearances. These will bring the 
standard up beyond anything hitherto at- 
tempted, 





The Philharmonic orchestra of fifty 
pieces will giye at least three concerts dur- 
ing the season, using, as it usually does, the 
best local soloists. 

The Louisville Symphony orchestra is now 
upon a financial basis that will enable its 
director and the various members to give 
their whole attention to the musical side of 
the organization. Director Cox has fifty 
men and a chorus (The Oratorio Society) 
of 200 voices, and will give a number of 
concerts during the season, combining in 
some instances the two organizations. 

Mr. Stapleford’s choral Club is made up 
of forty soloists, selected from the various 
professionals of Louisville and New Al- 
bany, Ind. The personnel of the club is 
as follows: 


Sopranos: Mrs. Douglas Webb, Mrs.. Newton 
Crawford, Mrs. Wm. Davenport, Mrs. Wm. Beil- 
stein, Mrs. Eugene Walker, Misses Eva Korb, 
Flora Marguerite Bertelle, Elsa  Hedden, Graee 
Coffman, and Eleanor Fleming. Contraltos: Mrs. 
Carrie Rothschild Sapinsky, Mrs. Wm. Hamill, 
Mrs. Lucy Lehmann Lafayette, Mrs. Anton Embs, 
Mrs. Robt. McCord, Mrs. Shackleton, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Robbins, Mrs. Haddox and Miss Nell Day. 
Tenors: Thomas Barr, Wm. Horn, T. Grant 
Slaughter, William Hedden, Fulton Mandeville, 
Anton and Wilbert Embs, Noble Mitchell and 


Percy Pearson. Bassos: John Grant, James 


Roche, Eugene Walker, Kirk and Earl Hedden, 
Douglas Webb, Peter Schlict, Will and James 
Clark and Harvey Peake. 

Two recitals, perhaps three, will be given 
this winter. The first in December or 
January will offer the Bethoven mass in C, 
with a group of shorter modern composi- 
tions. Karl Shackleton is accompanist. 

One of the most artistic organizations in 
the city is the String Quartet and Quintet 
Club. The personnel of the club is as fol- 
lows: First violin, Charles Letzler; second 
violin, Mrs. Alinda Wunderlich Rudolf; 
viola, Victor Rudolf, ’cello, Karl Schmidt, 
and piano, Mrs. J. E. Whitney. Manager, 
Mrs. Bertha Schuler Van Pelt. 

From three to six recitals will be given 
during the winter, probably in the Red Par- 
lor of the Seelbach Hotel. Many new and 
hitherto unknown works for the four and 
five instruments will be given public ren- 
dition, and if the concerts of a previous 
season are to be taken as a standard of ex- 
cellence, an artistic treat is in store for 
Louisville music lovers. 

Mr. Moellengraft’s Musical Club, the 
oldest of the choral organizations, will 
give its annual rendition of the “Messiah” 
at Christmas, but beyond this has made no 
plans that can as yet be made public. As 
this is not the festival year, this club will 
most likely make a number of appearances 
in concert, instead of spending the season 
upon the big chorus work that the festival 
organization demands. Mr. Moellengraft’s 
other singing society, the Liederkranz, is 
also unable to make its plans public. p 

ky» 


“TALES OF HOFFMANN’ 
EFFECTIVELY SUNG 


Walter-Villa and Beck Capture 
Honors in First Performance 
at the Manhattan 


One of the largest audiences of the pre- 
liminary season attended a “first perform- 
ance” of “The Tales of Hoffmann” at the 
Manhattan Opera House on Friday even- 
ing. The performance was pleasing in 
many respects. 

With the standard set by Dalmores and 
Renaud in the leading rdles, Messrs. Lucas 
and Beck needed to put forth their best 
efforts. Both showed a good insight into 
the characters personified. Beck was es- 
pecially capable as the beggar, Coppelius, 
and, as Dappertutto, sang the mirror song 
effectively. His Dr. Miracle was an occult 
and impressive figure, and he was not 
guilty of overacting in seeking to display 
the necessary strength. 

While Lucas’s Hoffmann was admirable 
in his ability to bring out both the comedy 
and tragedy of the story, yet he was out 
of tune many times. It was the best work 
he has done thus far, quite eclipsing his 
easily eclipseable Don Jose and John of 
Leyden in the “Prophet.” 

Alice Baron, as Giuletta, acted with her 
customary intelligence, but was disappoint- 
ing vocally. In the singing of the famous 
barcarolle, she rarely kept to the pitch, and 
she was frequently open to the charge of 
singing flat. She made a pretty picture, 
strongly reminiscent of Le Brun’s well- 
known portraits of Marie Louise, in her 
Empire gown and with petite curls shading 
her temples. 

Mme. Walter-Villa quite won the hearts 
of the audience by her singing and acting 
as the Doll. Her fresh, sweet, upper tones 
sounded to splendid advantage in the ornate 
music allotted to the marionette. The less 
pleasing middle register did not mar what 
was a very dainty and graceful characteri- 
zation. She was equally charming as An- 
tonia in the last act, and formed an excel- 
lent foil for the malevolent Dr. Miracle. 

The Niklausse was Alice Gentle, the one 
time member of the Manhattan chorus. 
This young woman is acquiring an assured 
foothold. The character in “Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” a sort of Horatio to the Hamlet- 
like hero, was quite within her powers. 

The conducting of Nicosia was not of 
sterling order, many of the sparkling or- 
chestral beauties lying dormant under his 
baton. 

The work was staged lavishly and mag- 
nificently and the lovely Venetian noctur- 
nal scene was a feast for the eyes. Josiah 
Zuro’s chorus acted and sang with spirit 
and intelligence. 

The presence of the Admiral of the 
French navy, together with a considerable 
number of his subordinates, made the per- 
formance of “Faust” on Wednesday even- 
ing of last week a gala one. The only 
new singer in the cast was Villa, who su- 
perceded Beck as Valentine. The change 
was not altogether beneficial. Villa’s tones 
were quavering and far from sweet, and 
his dramatic work was not startling. 

Carasa stepped into the shoes of Don 
Jose in “Carmen” on Saturday afternoon. 
It was evident that there is improvement in 
both his singing and acting. He was a 
handsome figure, quite worthy of the fancy 
of the fickle cigarette maker. His voice 
sounded best in the softer passages, and 
especially in the “Rose Song,” where his 
delicate shading and fine phrasing capti- 
vated. His too apparent juvenility, how- 
ever, robbed his histrionic endeavors of 
sincerity and authority, conveying the idea 
of a higher degree of calf-love. In the 
duet with Micaela in the first act there was 
ample grounds for the applause that was 
given him. 

“Louise” was repeated on Saturday 
evening, “Lé Prophete” on Monday even- 
ing, and “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” on 
Tuesday evening. 





Mary Wood Chase Plays in Colorado 


Cuicaco, Oct. 11.—Mary Wood Chase, 
the eminent educator and pianist of this 
city, gave a recital last evening before the 
Woman’s Club in Denver, Col. She will 
give a concert for a similar organization 
in Boulder, Col. November 3; Wichita, 
Kan., November 8, and-Aberdeen, S. D., on 
the rsth. 





Jomelli’s New Danish Songs 


When Mme. Jomelli returned from her 
vacation this Fall she brought a group of 
new Danish songs by Hakon Schmedes, 
presented to her by the composer. She says 
she is saving them for her first New York 
recital. 
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SAVANNAH EXPECTS 
MEMORABLE SEASON 


Sembrich, Maud Powell, David 
Bispham and Other Stars on 
City’s Concert Program 


SAVANNAH, GA., Oct. 8.—If present proj- 
ects are carried out, Savannah’s musical 
season will be the most successful from 
every standpoint that the city has ever en- 
joyed. Elaborate plans for the season are 
being made by every musical organiaztion 
and local music lovers will have the oppor- 
tunity to hear the very best of music. 

The Savannah Music Club, which is the 


foremost institution, opens its season here 
on the third Thursday of the month, with 
the regular program arranged among club 
members. Monthly concerts will be given. 
There are several voices to be heard for 
the first time as well as a few new pianists 
and violinists. 

The Music Club is planning to present 
the best of artists. The arrangements now 
being projected include the appearance of 
Mme. Sembrich, Maud Powell, David Bisp- 
ham and others. The club will be under 
the régime of the old officers, who are A. 
B. Levy, president; W. H. Teasdale, vice- 
president; John R. Rebarer, secretary, and 
Mrs. J. J. Gaudry, treasurer. 

The appearance here of Reed Miller, 
tenor, and Nevada van der Veer, con- 
tralto, on Thursday next, will mark the 
opening of the season. The Ahmeen Male 
Quartet will present the two soloists at the 
opening concert of the season. 

The death of Frank E. Rebarer, one of 
the foremost music teachers, halts the or- 
ganization of what promised to be a flour- 
ishing institution. The Savannah Choral 
Society was organized last year by Mr. 
Rebarer. He wished to leave the society 
as a monument to his life work, but death 
prevented him from fulfilling the desire. 

The organization of a symphony orches- 
tra here is receiving much encouragement. 
Last year at the celebration of the German 
Sangerfest a temporary symphony or- 
chestra was organized with excellent re- 
sults. Following up this lead, Rudolph Ja- 
cobson, director of the DeSoto Hotel or- 
chestra, conceived the idea of a permanent 
orchestra, and is now working to perfect 
his plans. He is receiving the cooperation 
and financial aid of a number of promi- 
nent business men. 

The May Festival will again be the cli- 
max of the musical season. Emma Coburn 
and Eugenia Johnston, who are at the 
head of the movement, are now in New 
York making arrangements. 

The Dramatic Club of the Savannah Vol- 
unteer Guards, which devotes its time to 
producing light operas, will be under the 
direction of Mrs. J. J. Gaudry this season. 

C. E. D. 





MUSICAL “ HOUSE-WARMING ” 


Lilian Brechemin-Gillespie Gives Unique 
Program of Children’s Songs 


Lilian Brechemin-Gillespie, of New 
York, gave an interesting song recital 
last Saturday afternoon at the Summer 
home of Mr. and Mrs. L. V. Ledoux 
near Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. From a 
social aspect, the event took on the 
nature of a “house warming,” in which 
a circle of distinguished guests and 
friends participated. 

The plans of their handsome new cot- 
tage were particularly fortunate in allot- 
ting the greater part of the ground floor 
to a large music-living room. The im- 
portance of the day was uniquely en- 
hanced by the celebration of little Miss 
Reneeé’s first birthday. 

Though noted for her programs, Mrs. 
Gillespie’s choice was most happy on this 
occasion. Containing nature and children 
songs, the groups were chronologically 
arranged, beginning with cradle and baby 
songs, followed by an animal group, a 
boys’ group, and concluding with a girls’ 
group. Mrs. Gillespie sang each number 
with great artistic finish and _ vocal 
beauty, captivating all with her versatile 
ind original interpretations. Assisting 
Mrs. Gellespie, at the piano, was Fred- 
erick C. Mayer, also of New York. 

The casual Wagnerite meets here an 
unexpected surprise in finding adjacent 
to the cottage an exact replica of “Hund- 
ing’s” Hut (from Act I of “Die 
Walkiire”). Within and in the center is 
seen the tree containing “Wotan’s” tradi- 
tional sword buried to the hilt. The hut 


is used as a rustic den and guest cottage. 





To Produce “The Doctor of Alcantara” 


Worcester, Mass., Oct. 11.—Mrs. Eleanor 
B. Salandri has been chosen leader of the 





Where One Hears Music with ‘go’ 
to it and Sees Good-Humored 
Audiences Who Enjoy it 





THE BRASS BAND SHOWS AMERICA’S MUSICAL ADVANCE 














Herbert L. Clarke, Cornetist 


Scholarly critics and long-haired artists 
who worship art for art’s sake may prate 
of the advance of intellectual music in this 
country as exemplified by puzzled audi- 
ences that sit for hours listening to an or- 
chestra or string quartet struggling with 
chords that refuse to resolve, melodies that 
refuse to be melodious and tonalities that 
have neither beginning nor end, but if you 
want to see the real evidence of the ad- 
vance of musical culture in this money- 
making, materialistic country, just attend a 
popular band concert and watch the audi- 
ence, 

There is an air of festivity about such an 
audience. The people come rushing in at 
the last moment, with or without programs, 
and take their seats with much bustle and 
comment. They do not sneak in like the 
man at the symphony concerts who wants 
to snatch a glance at the contents of his 
bulky program to find out just what he is 
to listen to. What they are there for is to 
hear good, clean, healthy music—music with 
lots of “go” to it, lots of swing, plenty of 
melody and all the trombones going most of 
the time! Such music doesn’t need program 
notes, and so the brass band audience goes 
to the concert in festive mood, with the 
desire to enjoy the evening and the hope of 
encoring every number, once, twice, thrice, 
if possible! 

But. not to be misled, just look at the 
programs. On them one finds a prepon- 
derance of marches and lighter popular, 
melodious pieces, it is true, but the rest of 
the concert consists of selections from the 
more popular grand operas, from some of 
the better known symphonies, a big over- 
ture or two, and so on. What if the brass 
band does not present these orchestral com- 
positions just as they were originally 
scored? What if the erudite critic does 
“damn the performances with faint praise”? 
It still remains a fact that the band is just 
as impressive in its way as the orchestra, 
and that the very “brassiness” that dis- 
pleases the critic attracts the listener, who 














Frances and Grace Hoyt, Sopranos 


might otherwise never hear a decent over- 
ture, symphonic or operatic selection. 

And then the solos. Who can forget the 
diabolic facility of the saxophone, the ludi- 
crous gambols of the bassoon, the thrilling 
tones of the trumpet, the noble trombone 
or the militant activity of the trap drum- 
mer, who plays twenty things at once? Or, 
how about the stirring march that ends with 
a line of trombones stretching clear across 
the stage blaring out a melody that makes 
your feet go and brings out a spontaneous 
bravo from the whole house? But, best of 
all, the band program makes a place for 
humor. Who ever heard of a symphony or- 
chestra playing anything humorous—that 
is, humorous enough for any one but edu- 
cated musicians to detect the humor? Just 
go and hear a good brass band if you want 
to hear real, genuine humor that the whole 
audience understands. In this, if in no 
other way, the band serves its purpose, for 





John Philip Sousa a Pioneer in 
the Introduction of Serious 
Band Music in this Country 











Florence Hardeman, Violinist 


we Americans are becoming too serious 
musically, and we need to be awakened, to 
be made more human and less technical. 

Perhaps, of the bands that tour America, 
no one organization is better known or 
better loved than that of John Philip Sousa, 
the American bandmaster. Possibly it isn’t 
the authoritative directing nor the profound 
musicianship of this director, nor the ex- 
cellence of his band that endears him to 
the public; most of all, it is the stirring 
quality of his marches that makes a Sousa 
concert mean a packed house. But, aside 
from all of the public enthusiasm for Mr. 
Sorsa, very little of it would endure if, in 
addition to the marches, he did not give 
his listeners good musical value for their 
money. It was Sousa who first toured 
America with a band that played the best 
of music transcribed from the orchestral 
scores, and it is still Sousa that does it 
best. And then he has always carried solo- 
ists of more than usual merit; they have 
not been merely to furnish a relief from the 
brass, for they have had real musical mes- 
sages. 

The result of all this is that Mr. Sousa is 
this year making his thirty-fourth semi- 
annual concert tour. This has included 
eight transcontinental tours and four Euro- 
pean tours, involving 319,298 miles of travel 
by land and sea. He has given 720 weeks of 
concerts in seventeen years, visiting 930 
cities and towns in the United States, Can- 
ada, Austria, Belgium, Bohemia, Denmark, 
England, France, Germany, Holland, Ire- 
land, Poland, Russia, Scotland and Wales. 
He has directed over 7,947 concerts. 

The soloists for this year are Florence 
Hardeman, violinist, a Kentucky girl who 
possesses an adequate technic and an ar- 
tistic temperament; the Misses Frances and 
Grace Hoyt, sopranos, who are to be heard 
in duet work only, and who have won much 
commendation for their work in the past, 
and Herbert L. Clarke, cornet virtuoso, 
who has been so long associated«with Mr. 
Sousa. A. L. Jupson. 





Musical Club of Worcester, and is at pres- 
ent rehearsing the members in the operetta, 
“The Doctor of Alcantara.” 





Marianne Flahaut Concludes Her Paris 
Season 


Marianne Flahaut, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has concluded a busy sea- 
son at the Grand Opéra, of Paris, where 
she has sung Erda, Amneris, Delilah and 
the queen of “Hamlet” with distinguished 
success. She sailed Wednesday from Cher- 
bourg on the Katser Wilhelm //, but before 
leaving Paris she was seen in a few per- 
formances of “Il Trovatore” at the Gaité 
Lyrique, with Mme. Litvinne. She will ap- 
pear in Philadelphia November 9 as Am- 
neris and will then sing leading parts at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. She will 
also sing in the New Theater in “Fra 
Diavolo” and Mile. Lange in “La fille de 
Mme. Angot.” 





Anderson Sings with Nordica 
Chris Anderson was specially engaged to 
sing with Mme. Nordica at New Castle, Oc- 
tober 9. For the balance of the tour her 
assisting artist will be Myron W. Whitney, 
Jr., basso, who was prevented from sing- 
ing on the gth by a previous engagement. 


GADSKI OPENS THE 
CHICAGO SEASON 


Prima Donna Captivates by Her 
Charming Presentation of 
Program of Songs 


Cuicaco, Oct. 12.—Mme. Johanna Gadski 
on Sunday afternoon opened what auspi- 
ciously seems to be a most eventful and 
important season musically that has been 
projected in Chicago. The day was to 
have furnished a double dispensation of 
pleasure in the dual appearance of Mar- 
cella Sembrich and the popular prima 
donna, Johanna Gadski; fate, however, 
ruled otherwise, as illness prevented the 
appearance of the one and threw all its 
laurels at the feet of the other. 

Mme. Gadski was in fine voice, and 
sang with her usual freedom, showing 
the richness and fulness of tone that her 
fine, fresh voice commands when un- 
wearied. She was very gracious, and well 
she might be, for the house was com- 
pletely filled and the stage carried an 
overflow of audience. She was eager to 


respond, but the audience was not as 
hearty as usual, for the ‘warmth of the 
real season was more or less distant. 

She opened with six gypsy songs by 
Brahms, sung as she believes in inter- 
preting Brahms, and was rewarded with 
a recall, which brought forth that com- 
poser’s “Message.” 

Fortunately, she has secured an ad- 
mirable accompanist in Edwin Schneider, 
a young Chicago composer and pianist, 
who plays most painstakingly and sym- 
pathetically, adapting himself to the 
moods of the singer’s every caprice. He 
had his personal inning with three short 
Schumann selections, and in response to 
a recall gave Debussy’s “Arabesque.” 

Mme. Gadski next essayed a group of 
Schumann songs, and the tonal beauties 
of “Der Wachtelschlaf” and “Ester Ver- 
lust” led to their repetition. In recall at 
the close she gave an old English song, 
“Phyllis,” and, finally, “The Erlking.” 
She sang two songs from the pen of her 
gifted accompanist—“Bird Raptures” and 
“Unmindful of the Roses.” 

The conclusion of the program left the 
extravagant ones applauding, so Mme. 
Gadski reappeared and gave “The Year's 
at the Spring” and a gypsy song by 
Richard Strauss, and inevitably the bat- 
tlecry of the “Valkyrie.” C. E. N. 
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NEW YORK MANAGER WITH NEW IDEAS 





George M. Robinson Believes in 
Having a Few Artists and Those 
the Best in Their Lines 


“I suppose that I am unique in the man- 
agerial field in that I sign contracts with 
but few artists, and those artists the best 
in their lines,” said George M. Robinson, 
the New York manager, in his office at 
No. 1 Madison avenue. 

“In the first place, I do not see how a 


manager can possibly get engagements for 
twenty, thirty or forty artists, and if he 
cannot do so, why does he sign contracts 
with them? Neither do I see how a man- 
ager can find that many first-class players 
and singers, for I find them scarce. 

“T have an extensive acquaintance all 
over this country, there is hardly a city 
that I cannot feel at home in because of 
my acquaintance with the principal musical 
people, and yet with all of my knowledge 
of the situation and my influence I can only 
take care of a few good, really good, ar- 
tists. Of course, that doesn’t mean that I 
get each one only an occasional engage- 
ment, for I do much better than that; | 
keep them busy. 

“You can see how high my standards are 
when I name such artists as Mlle. Jeanne 
Gerville-Réache, Leandro Campanari, Mme. 
Rosa Olitzka, Mlle. Emma Trentini, Grace 
Hamilton Morrey, Leah Kohler, Sara Gu- 
rovitch, Myrtle Randall and Lisette Fred- 
eric. 

“Mile. Réache needs no comment, for her 
work at the Manhattan Opera House makes 
her sufficiently well known, but it would not 
be amiss to call attention to the fact that 
she is more than a mere singer—she is a 
ly ric tragedienne. She not only sings her 
music, she acts, she lives—the very part 
she is singing. A concert, as she gives it, 
is not a tame social function, it is an eve- 
ning filled with intense and palpitating feel- 
ing. There is a sense of power about Mlle. 
Réache that makes a deep impression on an 
audience. 

“Then there is Emma Trentini, almost 
the opposite of Mlle. Réache, a little girl 
with a great big voice, and an irrepressible 
sense of humor. In fact, her penchant for 
creating humorous situations has won for 
her an enviable reputation at the Manhat- 
tan. Somehow she always seems to take 
before the audience the same light-hearted 
gaiety, and it charms every time. 

“Of Leandro Campanari, violinist, for- 
mer conductor of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and also of the Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany, what more need be said. He is one 
of the most finished violinists on the Amer- 
ican concert stage, and he is known from 
coast to coast. 

“In Mme. Olitzka I have a big singer. 
Her voice is full and powerful, and at the 
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has been spent abroad, where she has sung 
in opera, oratorio and concert at St. Peters- 
burg, Milan, Covent Garden and at home, 
at the Metropolitan. I have booked some 
very important engagements for her, and 
am sure she is going to have a big season. 
“Myrtle Randall, the dramatic soprano, 
who formerly was a member of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, has decided to 
enter the concert field under my manage- 
ment. She has great dramatic ability, a 
deep insight into the meaning of any work 
she attempts, and in addition a voice that 


is clear, fluent and even in all its range, 
and is of an exceptionally sympathetic 
quality. She is equally at home in ora- 


torio or recital. 

“Grace Hamilton Morrey is a Western 
pianist whom I am bringing East for con- 
cert work this coming season. She is not 
a parlor pianist, for she has a big technic, 
a big tone and a virility of performance 
that compels one to make no allowance for 


her because she is a woman. I think, and 
so do many of the critics, that she is one 
of the greatest pianists, barring neither 


man nor woman, in America. 

“Sara Gurowitsch, ‘cellist, is new to this 
country, but she comes to me from Europe, 
where they claim she is the best cellist in 
America. I know that that’s a big claim 
to make, but I’ve heard her play in a man- 
ner that would convince almost any one. 
She is going to be heard in public soon 
and I am sure she will make a sensation. 

“IT have been exceptionally fortunate in 
my choice of violinists for I have, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Campanari, two young girls 
who have futures before them. Lisette 
Frederic is a young Roumanian who plays 
with abandon, but without the usual slip- 
shod technic that goes with excessive tem- 
perament, while Leah Kohler is a brilliant 
performer with a great technic and with 
a fine knowledge of the interpretations of 
the masterpieces for the violin. I am 
going to bring out both of these young la- 
dies and I am sure that they will have long 
careers on the concert stave.” 





Yolanda Méré’s Début Advanced 


The American début of Yolanda Méré 
has been pushed forward several days to 
allow the Hungarian pianist to accept a 
number of orchestral concerts out of town 
that have been offered to her through the 
failure of another famous pianist to visit 
this country. These include appearances in 
Chicago with the new Philharmonic Soci- 
ety, and in St. Paul with the St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The positive date for 
Yolanda Mér6’s American début has been 
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set for Wednesday evening, November 3, 
in Carnegie Hall, when she will have the 
assistance of the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, Modest Altschuler, conductor. 


T00 FEW FOREIGN 
STARS IN MEMPHIS 


Dearth of Attractions Stirs Com- 
plaint, but Banner Year Is 
Expected, Nevertheless 


Mempnuis, Tenn. Oct. 13.—From_ the 
present outlook it seems that this will be a 
banner year in musical affairs here. The 
clubs have been a little backward in formu- 
lating their plans, however, owing to the 
protracted heat. 

The Beethoven Club held its opening ses- 
sion to-day at the Woman’s Building. The 
meeting was in the nature of an informal 
reception to new members. Among the 
changes in the club calendar it is noted 
that the Artist Concert Committee has been 
cut off and that hereafter the selecting of 
foreign artists to appear before the club 
will be left to the Board of Directors. 
The first club attraction is scheduled for 
November 1 at the Bijou Theater, with 
David Bispham, the baritone, as the star 
feature. 

There is a crying need in Memphis for 
more musical attractions. The desirability 
of having more foreign artists visit the 
city is frequently commented upon by 
music lovers, 

The idea of closing the Beethoven Club’s 
year with a festival had to be given up, as 
the members could not see their way clear 
to raise the large guarantee fund necessary 
to carry the enterprise through to suc- 
cess, 

This will make the nineteenth season that 
the Beethoven Club has been actively en- 
gaged in pushing musical interests here, 
and it is now known as one of the most 
important musical organiations in_ the 
South. The officers for this season are: 
Mesdames Jason Walker, president; W. P. 
Chapman, vice-president; E. T. Tobey, sec- 





ond vice-president; George F. Gunther, 
third vice-president; Edward F. Stapleton, 
corresponding secretary; W. C. Gilfillan, 


recording secretary; Miss Mildred MclIn- 


tyre, treasurer. 
[The Renaissance is a new club which 
gives promise of becoming an important 


factor in musical circles. The formal open- 
ing of the club for this season took place 
last week. Mrs. Dudley Saunders is presi- 
dent. 

The teachers in the city all report full 
classes. Theodora Carroll Reynolds, rec- 
ognized as the leading pianist here, is back 
in her studio after a vacation in the West. 
Jacob Bloom, director of the Beethoven 
Club Orchestra, has returned from Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Bloom stands at the head of 
violin music in Memphis, and this season 
finds him with more than the usual amount 
of work on hand. . 

Edmund Wiley, choirmaster at the First 
Baptist Church, will give a song recital at 
the church once a month. Edward Garies- 
sen is building a strong choir at the Cen- 
tral Baptist Church. R. Jefferson Hall, 
choir director at Calvary, and Ernest 
Hawk, organist and musical director at 
Grace Episcopal Church, have also ar- 
ranged attractive programs for the year. 
In the First Methodist choir, one of the 
best in the city, the leading sopranos are 
Mrs. Frazer Brown and Mrs. Herman Kel- 
ler, and the contraltos are Mrs. C. A. Lan- 
caster and Ella Jean Johnston. St. John’s 
Methodist Church has one of the best or- 
gans in the city, but the music for the year 
has not yet been arranged. R. J. 





Emil Paur Back 


Emil Paur, conductor of the Pittsburg 
Symphony Orchestra, returned from abroad 
Saturday on the steamship Aatserin Au- 
guste Victoria. 


SAYS BOY CHOIRS 
SURPASS WOMEN’S 


They Are Better Suited to Convey 
Religious Teachings, Declares 
Dr. Richardson 


Boy choirs versus choirs composed of 
women are discussed in favor of the for- 
A. Madeley Richardson, Mus. Doc., 
in an article entitled “Church Music To- 
day and To-morrow,” which appears in an 
English journal called The Guardian. Dr. 
Richardson explains that the reason for his 
preference lies in the fact that the incom- 


pleteness of a boy’s life and the immaturity 
of his experience enables his voice to con- 
vey in a more convincing way the lessons 
that religion aims to teach. 

Referring to the management of choirs 
in general, Dr. Richardson commends the 
motto of “Lead, don’t drive.” He would 
have the choir given as much freedom and 
self-government as -consistent wtih disci- 
pline. In regard to the future of church 
music, he states that the subjects which will 
now be studied with more care and better 
results are: Monotoning, the rendering of 
inflected responses, and chanting. The 
principles of chanting, the writer says, de- 
pend upon the original principles of singing 
itself, and vocal music traces its origin 
quite obviously to the natural inflections of 
the voice in speaking. 

“Chanting,” he says, “should be perfectly 
free and flexible. In the future,” concludes 
Dr. Richardson, “the music presented by 
church musicians will be more and more 
deserving of appreciation. Its distinguish- 
ing marks will be earnestness, straightfor- 
wardness of purpose, and thoroughness. 
By these means it will become a greater 
power for good and a greater and strong- 
er ally of religion.” 

Dr. Richardson is now in 
Miles Farrow’s successor. 


mer by 


Baltimore as 





Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci” reached its two 
hundred and fiftieth performance at the 
Berlin Royal Opera last month. 
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A “CONRIED DISCOVERY ” 
NOW ON CONCERT STAGE 


Evelyn C. Phillips’s Talents First Pro- 
claimed by Late Metropolitan 
Opera House Director 


One of the season’s new concert singers 
whose work gives promise of bringing her 
prominently before public attention is Eve- 
lyn C. Phillips, a member of a well-known 
New Jersey family. Although this is prac- 
tically her first season as a concert artist, 
Miss Phillips has already been engaged to 
sing with many musical organizations and 
to give recitals throughout the United 
States. 

It was the late Heinrich Conried who 
first discovered unusual talent and ability in 





EVELYN C. PHILLIPS 


Concert Soprano Who Will Make a Tour 
of the United States 


Miss Phillips’s singing. When he heard 
her sing several years ago, before she had 
had any vocal training, he advised her to 
devote herself to the study of the voice, 
and placed her immediately in the opera 
school conducted by the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Here she made rapid prog- 
ress, and later, as a member of the opera 
company, her accomplishments broadened 
until she had included in her répertoire the 
principal arias from practically every stan- 
dard opera. 

In recital and concert Miss Phillips will 
sing in French, Italian and German. The 
programs which she has arranged show a 
remarkably complete equipment for her 
career. 





WILL SING “HOLY CITY” 


Soon to Be Performed by 
Toronto Choir of Sixty 


Cantata 


Toronto, Can., Oct. 12.—On October 28 
the choir of the Centennial Methodist 
Church, augmented to 60 voices, will sing 
Gaul’s cantata, “The Holy City,” under the 
direction of J. E. Middleton. The soloists 
will be Ada M. Davis, soprano; Mrs. Colin 
A. Campbell, contralto; Bruce Bradley, 
tenor, and Marley Sherris, baritone. Prele 
Chelew will be at the organ. 

Interest in the Toronto Festival Chorus 
has not abated. On Tuesday evening last, 
at the regular rehearsal, there was a large 
attendance, and over fifty new members 
were enrolled. The chorus is preparing for 
the patriotic concert on October 21. 

Toronto is to be favored this season by 
the appearance of some of the great vocal- 
ists of the day. Already Mme. Schumann- 
Heink has paid the city a visit. Mme. 
Jomelli will appear with the Schubert 
Choir and Pittsburg Orchestra on Febru- 
ary 21 and 22. 

It is announced that the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra will play with the Elgar 
Choir, of Hamilton, for its second concert 
on February 2. At the first concert, on 
February 1, the choir will have the assist- 
ance of the Buffalo Orchestra, and it is in- 
tended that the Elgar Choir shall after 
wards visit Buffalo. H. H. W 





H. F. SPRAGUE OPENS ORGAN 


Toledo Organist Arouses Audience to 
Enthusiasm in Recital 


ToLepo, Oct 12—Herbert Foster 
Sprague, organist and choirmaster of 
Trinity Episcopal Shurch, whose musical 
services during the past year have at- 
tracted much attention, recently opened 
the organ of the First Christian Church 
with a recital. The audience was re- 
quested to refrain from applause, but 
after the Guilmant Cradle Song it could 
not help recognizing the excellent play- 


ing of Mr. Sprague. After the final num- 
ber the performer was forced to play 
Gounod’s Serenade as an encore. Mr. 
Sprague also won commendation for his 
introductory remarks, which made the 
program of especial interest. 

The program was as follows: Men- 
delssohn, Second Sonata in C Minor; 
Saint-Saéns, Benedictus Nuptiale; Buck, 
“At Evening”; Bach, Togcata in D 
Minor; Widor, Andante Cantabile; 
Rheinberger, Scherzoso; Dubois, “In 
Paradisium”; Guilmant, Allegro, op. 81; 
Guilmant, Prayer and Cradle Song; 
Claussmann, Marche de Féte. 


28 NOVELTIES IS 
STOCK'S PROMISE 


Several Works by Americans to 
Be Included in Thomas 
Orchestra Programs 


Theodore 





Cuicaco, Oct. 12.—The 
Thomas Orchestra, having given 132 con- 
certs since closing its regular season here 
last April, returned home from Pittsburg 
last evening to make ready for its sea- 
son’s opening in the home house—Or- 


chestra Hall. 

During the past two months Frederick 
J. Wessels, manager of the organization 
and the hall, has been abroad with Fred 
erick A. Stock, the director, and this con 
genial:pair have been busy studying the 
musical situation in France and Ger 
many and securing novelties for first 
representation in America. 

A comparison of the novelties offered 
by four leading orchestras of this country 
for the past four seasons indicates that 
the Chicago organization has eclipsed all 
others in the matter of interest and va 
riety. Director Stock has just released 
the list of new selections that he pro 
poses to produce this season, which com 
pares favorably with a series of interest 
ing predecessors. It comprises the 
following works: 

Symphony No. 1, A Flat Major.. eC 0 
ee ee ee bree sruckner 


Symphony No. 1,’E Flat.......-.0.--eeeeee Gliere 
Symphony No. 1, E Major......Hermann_ Bischoft 
Symphony, G Minor...... chctces seeRmIOw 


Rachmaninoff 


Symphony No. 1... ' ] 
Frederick Stock 


Symphony No. 1, C. Minor.... 


Symphony No. 2, D Minor............. Balakirew 
Reamehony “ER Gtut oka s wed seccces ..Emil Paut 
“Paris: A Song of a Great City”’.. Frederick Delius 
Rhapsody Espagnole...........+.+. Maurice Ravel 


Variations and Double Fugue on a theme by 
i oi oe © oe tine alae Max Reger 
Dramatic Overture eeeeeeees- Georg Schumann 
Suite “Christmas Eve’’....... . .Rimski-Korsakow 
“Nocturnal Ride and Sunrise”’. ... Sibelius 


Carnival Humoreske........... ais ... Weiner 

Overture to a Comedy........... Paul Scheinpflug 

Symphonic Poem, “Die Jagd Nach, dem 
..Nicod: 


Gliick”’ Ce Pe OR 
Introduction to Act III., "Ariadne and Blue 

OS Parr OPAL yh: CTR RG RS Dukas 

Wemtetest Sink ““REGIOER ccc etc ncccccces Schillings 
Symphonic Poem, “A Pagan Poem’’......... 

..Charles M. Loeffler 

Pete BOE . ocicce Debussy 
Symphonic Prologue, “Der Thor und der 


TN ks ved okie Ot as monte oegh ds August Reuss 
“Gvivan Gwite” ..ccccscccceces Howard Brockway 
“‘Symphonic Sketches” ............eeee. Chadwick 
Rhapsody “The Culprit Fay’’............. Hadley 
Symphonic Poem, “Lamia’”’...........Mac Dowell 


Symphonic Fantasie for organ and orchestra, 
Dunham 


A SONG IN NIPPONESE 


Ithaca Woman Surprises Japanese Visit- 
ors by Knowledge of Their Tongue 


IrHaca, N. Y., Oct. 11.—At the dinner to 
the Honorary Commercial Commission of 
Japan here last Friday a song, “Banzai 
O Nippon,” the words by E. Burdette Smith 
and the music by Karl Schmidt, of Louis 
ville, was sung in a Japanese translation, 
and for the first time in public, by Mrs. E 
furdette Smith. The song and its render 
ing surprised and pleased the visitors 
mightily 

It is probable that Mrs. Smith is the first 
American artist to accomplish the feat of 
singing in Japanese 





Litta Grimm Back from Vacation 


Litta Grimm, the contralto, has returned 
to her Winter’s work after a vacation spent 
in the Middle and Far West. She returns 
in excellent voice, to resume her church 
position, and will also do even more con- 
cert singing than she did last year. She 
has just been booked for two important en- 
gagements in the West: one with the Cin- 
cinnati Orpheus Club, Edwin W. Glover, 
director, and one at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, O. 





Arriola-Bron-Ormond Recital 


An interesting recital to be given at 
Memorial Hall, Columbus, on November 
25, will be by Pepito Arriola, the much 
talked of child pianist; Jascha Bron, vio- 
linist, who makes his American debut on 
November 8, and Lilla Ormond, contralto. 








PROF. POLLACK HAS UNIQUE RECORD AS VIOLINIST 











Francis Macmillen and Professor Robert Pollack 


Europe has produced many surprises in 
the way of prodigies and youthful expo 
nents of music, to all of which the world 


has become accustomed. But it has gone 


the prodigy one better in the case of Pro- 
fessor Pollack, the great violinist of the 
Geneva, Switzerland, Conservatory, in that, 
in this instance, it has produced a man 
twenty-nine years old who, until he was 
twenty-one, had never displayed any mu- 
sical talent and had never had a violin in 
his hands. 

At the suggestion of a friend, Professor 
Pollack began the study of the instrument 
under the tuition of Marteau, the French 
virtuoso. In four years he won the “first 
prize” at the Paris Conservatory, and in 
six was chosen from a formidable list to 
head the violin department in the famous 
Geneva Conservatory. His work in public 
has been confined to Paris concerts. This 
vear, however, he is going to make a Lon 


don début, as soloist, in all probability, with 
the new London Symphony Orchestra, Lan 
don Ronald, conductor. 

The accompanying cut shows Professor 
Pollack in the company of Francis Mac 
millen, the distinguished American violinist, 
at Ebensee, Austria. Mr. Macmillen has 
been spending his Summer at Ebensee. He 
has just returned to Berlin, however, where 


‘he has several appearances this year. Mr. 


Macmillen opens his European season at 
Brussels on October 27 in an orchestra con- 
cert. He will play the Goldmark and Ernst 
Concertos. His Budapest début takes place 
on November 6, followed closely on No- 
vember 8 by his first concert of the season 
in Vienna. Macmillen carried the Austrian 
capital by storm last year, so much so that 
he has been re-engaged by the Tonkiinstler 
Orchestra, to appear as soloist at its con- 
cert at the Grosser Musikverein Saal on 
November 26. On December 16 Macmillen 
will play as soloist at the celebrated St. 
Cecilia concerts in Rome. 
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Mme. Clara de Rigaud accompanied her 
artist pupil, Mme. Frieda Langendorff, to 
the Maine Music Festival. 

* * * 


Alvah Glover Salmon, the New York 
piauisi, 1s to teach in Hartford, Conn., on 
Monday: during the coming season. 

* * * 


Frederic Martin, the basso, has been en- 
gaged by the Green Bay, Wis., Choral So- 
ciety for a concert on December %. 

* * * 


With child study as a specialty, Florence 
Woodbury, teacher of piano, has resumed 
work in her studio in Deering avenue, Port- 
land, Me. 

* * * 

Mrs. Jennie King Bragdon, contralto at 
Congress Square Church, is resuming her 
classes in her studio in Cumberland avenue, 
Portland, Me. 

* * * 

Mrs. Henry Clay Smith, soprano, was the 
soloist at a Sunday evening concert at the 
Hotel Stafford, Baltimore. Charles Far- 
son directed the orchestra. 

* * &* 


Henrietta D. Rice, contralto and teacher 
of the voice, has furnished new and attrac- 
tive apartments in the new Congress Build- 
ing in Portland, Me. 

* * * 

Alice Lakin, the English contralto, sails 
for America to-day on the Lusitania. Mme. 
Lakin has been engaged by many clubs and 
societies all over the United States. 

7 ie. 


Cards have been issued for the marriage 
of Alfred G. Robyn, the St. Louis com- 
poser, to Miss Isidora Schmitt, of Chicago. 
The wedding will take place October 18. 

* * * 


Howard P. Stevens, baritone, of Port- 
land, Me., has renovated his studio in 
Brown Block, and is now resuming his 
classes both in Portland and Norway, Me. 

+ oo” 1 


Cecil James, the tenor, has been engaged 
by the Choral Society of Philadelphia for 
Gade’s “Crusaders,” February 17, and is to 
sing with the Mozart Club of Pittsburg, 
November 22. 

* * * 

Under the auspices of the Denison Con- 
servatory of Music, Granville, O., Elsie 
Hirschberg, mezzo-soprano, was heard in 
an artistic and enjoyable recital on Thurs- 
day, October 7. 

S.8 2 

A successful Portland (Me.) teacher of 
the pianoforte is Helen Foster, who has 
returned to her studio in the Y. M. C. A. 
Building. She will give several recitals 
during the season. 

* * * 

Graham Reed, for several years baritone 
soloist in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, returned 
recently from Europe. He studied last 
Summer under the direction of Jean de 
Reszke and Jacques Bouhy. 

* * * 


Karl Lester Tower, musician and accom- 
panist, has moved from the Y. M. C. A. 
Building to a new Free street studio in 
Portland, Me., where he continues his work 
as teacher of the pianoforte. 

$= 3 

Edward V. Diedrichson has been engaged 
as bass at Trinity M. E. Church, New Ha- 
ven. He has been singing at St. Paul’s 
Church, and previously to that at St. 
Thomas’s and the First M. E. Churches. 


* * * 


Ward and Hunter will present Louise 
Homer as the star of their second concert 
in Hartford, Conn., on Sunday evening, 
October 24,-in association with George 
Hamlin, tenor, and Maud Powell, violinist. 

* * * J 

Ruth Darrow gave a Hartford, Conn., 
audience much pleasure, October 7, in a 
song recital at the Hartford Conservatory 
of Music. Mrs. Grace Barrows King, vio- 
linist, and Mrs. W. V. Abell, accompanist, 
assisted. 

* * * 

Lulu Glaser’s new musical play, “The 
girl from the States,” was given its initial 
performance at Albany last Saturday. The 
book is by Glen Macdonough and the score 
by Raymond Hubbell and A. Baldwin 
Sloane. 


* * ® 


The Philadelphia Choral Society, Henry 
Gordon Thunder, conductor,;“has engaged 


Horatio Connell for the baritone parts for 
“The Crusaders” and “Taliffer,” to be 
given February 17. Mr. Connell will arrive 
in America early in December. 

& s 0 

Albert Gregorowich Janpolski, the Rus- 
sian baritone, whose tour to the Pacific 
Coast in February has already been an- 
nounced, is to sing en route with the Bur- 
lington, Ia., Musical Club, at Wichita, Kan., 
and at Denver, Col. 

* * * 

Frederic Kennedy has recently moved 
from the Y. M. C. A. Building, Portland, 
Me., into the new Congress Building, where 
he will continue teaching the voice on al- 
ternating days with Mrs. Mary Hanson, 
teacher of piano and coach. 

* * * 

Frank Treat Southwick announces the 
engagement of Victor Kuzdo, the famous 
Hungarian violinist, as one of the soloists 
for the concert which he is to give in the 
First Methodist Church of Meriden, Conn., 
on Wednesday evening, October 27. 

* * * 

Mme. Anita Heineck-Lloyd, dramatic so- 
prano, has returned to Baltimore, Md., from 
Mountain Lake Park, where she was vocal 
teacher for the Chautauava. She will sing 
at Central Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, at the dedication of the new organ. 

- n- © 

Among the numbers of the musical course 
at Smith College, Northampton, this season 
will be the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, March 9, 
and the Olive Mead Quartet, assisted by 
Annie Louise David, harpist, January 12. 

* * * 


The question of whether to sing oratorio 
or opera this year is bothering the directors 
of the Meriden, Conn., Choral Society. 
The society’s concerts for the past three 
years have been operas, and the change to 
oratorio this season is considered altogether 
possible. , 
e © 2 

The last of a series of Sunday musicales, 
under the direction of Mrs. S. B. Field, 
was given at the Woodland Park Hotel, 
Auburndale, Mass., on October 3. The as- 
sisting artists were Leslie Kyle, soprano; 
Bertha Barnes, contralto, and Katharine 
Churchill, violinist. 

* * 

The Louisville Symphony Orchestra, R. 
Gratz Cox, director, has engaged for three 
of its concerts, through Messrs. Haensel & 
Jones, Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, prima donna 
soprano, November 19; Otto Meyer, vio- 
linist, December 10, and Florence Hinkle, 
soprano, March 15. 

es 

Henry B. Vincent, the organist,"of Erie, 
Pa., is spending several weeks of special 
organ study in London and Paris, and is 
preparing a number of new and interesting 
recital programs for the Winter. Mr. Vin- 
cent will be available for concerts and re- 
citals after November 1. 

** * * 

The recent appearance of Loie Fuller and 
the Muses, together with other dancers of 
European fame, was warmly welcomed in 
Washington, D. C. There has never before 
been seen in the national capital a corps of 
dancers whose impersonations of music and 
song painted such vivid pictures. 

oe 2 

Katharine McNeal, concert pianist, had 
the distinction on October 7 of christening 
the new Steinway piano in the concert hall 
of the Library of Congress, Washington. 
The young artist displayed a temperament 
and technic that showed her to be a com- 
plete master of the instrument. 

* * * 

A series of ten symphony recitals by the 
Denison Conservatory of Music, Granville, 
O., was begun October 6. Haydn was the 
subject of the first one, and others will be 
devoted successively to Mozart, Beethoven 
(three), Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn- 
3artholdy, Brahms and Tschaikowsky. 

* * * 

John W. Nichols, the tenor, who has 
opened studios in Nos. 801 and 802 Carnegie 
Hall, where he continues his work as a 
specialist in voice placing, announces that 
any one wishing his voice tried may have 
an appointment by writing him, and that 
this service will be given without charge. 

* * * 

Edgar T. Paul has resigned as organist 

of St. Mark’s Catholic Church, Catonsville, 


Md., to become choir director and tenor 
soloist of the Third Reformed Church, 
Baltimore. William Nevins, late of St. 
Ambrose’s Catholic Church, is now organ- 
ist at St. Mark’s, and Joseph H. Plunkett 
is tenor soloist. 

* * * 

In dances in which she undertakes to “ex- 
press by the movements and poses of the 
human body the lyric, romantic, the mystic 
and the. tragic elements of modern music,” 
Michel Elliott, the latest recruit in the ranks 
of artistic dancers, is due to appear with 
the St. Paul Symphony and other orches- 
tras this season. 
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Under the direction of Carl Riese, the 
Westchester Mannerchor is being rehearsed 
every week for the Fall concert at Hoff- 
mann’s Casino, in Unionport, on Sunday, 
October 31. The Ladies’ Singing Society 
will assist on this occasion, and a one-act 
operetta, “E in Stundchen in —— Ve- 
rein,” will be given. 

a. os 


A congregation in the Asylum Hill Con- 
gregational Church, Hartford, Conn., was 
treated to a delightful concert on Sunday 
evening of last week, when Harriet A. 
Shaw, harpist, of Boston, performed with 
the assistance of Herman J. Zahnleiter, 
violinist, of New Britain, and Julius Hartt, 
organist of the church. 

* * * 
, The St. Cecelia Club of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., 
recitals, has engaged Sigismond Stojowski, 
the eminent Polish pianist, for a recital 
Wednesday, April 20. Mr. Stojowski will 
also be heard at the Baptist Female Semi- 
nary, Raleigh, N. C., in connection with his 
Southern trip in January. 

* * * 


A fine musical program marked the first 
meeting this year of the Woman’s Literary 
Club in Baltimore. The participants were 
Miss M. Simpson, mezzo-soprano, and Miss 
Hollins and the Misses Simpson, pianists. 
Mrs. John C. Wrenshall is president of the 
Woman’s Literary Club and Miss Hollins 
is chairman of the music committee. 

* * * 


Gennaro, a bandmaster, opened a series 
of concerts last Sunday in the Casino Thea- 
ter, New York City, and was well received. 
The audience enjoyed especially a fantasie 
of patriotic airs of Europe and America, 
arranged by Rollinson; the conductor’s 
own “La Sorella” and “La Do Si La,” and 
Chaminade’s “La Lisouyesh,” Caprice. 

* * * 


The full list of box holders for the 
Symphony Orchestra season in St. Paul, 
Minn., is as follows: C. P. Noyes, C. W. 
Ames, J. J. Hill, L. W. Hill, L. P. Ordway, 
D. O. Culver, T. B. Meagher, C. F. Klvck- 
holm, C. W. Gordon, Jacob Dittenhoeffer, 
I. I. H. Field, Dr. C. L. Greene, Howard 
Elliott, F. B. Kellogg, E. N. Saunders and 


C. A. Severance. 
ok * * 


After singing his way to college fame, 
George Franklin Pond, of Rochester, has 
been elected president of the senior class at 
Cornell, the highest undergraduate honor. 
Pond has led the glee club for several years. 
played two years in the mandolin club, was 
president and business manager of the Uni- 
versity Orchestra and composed many lyrics 
for college comic operas. 

* * * 


The first of a series of piano recitals was 
given Wednesday evening, October 6, at 
the residence of Mrs. Morris Leitz, No. 
2021 North Fulton avenue, Baltimore. The 
participants were Jennie Blacker, Lena 
Blacker, Helen Duffy, Lillian Buck, Mil- 
dred Witte, Virgie Snyder, Myrtle and 
Mary Doudiken, Lily Spitznagel, Ida Sher- 
man and Leo Linsemeyer. 

* * * 

The New Haven People’s Choral Union 
has made its preliminary plans and will 
start its eighth season with the meeting on 
Monday evening, October 18, in College 
Street Hall, that city. Professor William 
Lyon Phelps, president of the union, will 
deliver an address. The union will again 
be under the leadership of Professor Will- 
iam E. Haesche. 

* * * 

Friction between Frank E. Hopkins, or- 
ganist, and the Rev. Horatio Oliver Ladd. 
rector of the historic Grace Episcopal 
Church in Jamaica, L. I., resulted in the 
resignation of Mr. Hopkins and a strike of 
the choir boys last week. Mr. Hopkins is 
said to have objected to some of the econ- 
omies projected by the rector and the choir 
refused to serve under any other leader. 

* * * 


The marriage of Rena Teresa Barnes, of 
New Haven, a soprano well known through- 
out Connecticut, to Charles R. Fowler, one 
of the most prominent of the younger mu- 
sicians of the State, is announced to_ take 
place Monday evening, October 25, at Christ 
Church, New Haven. Mr. Fowler, who 
holds the degree of Mus. B., Yale, is or- 
ganist and choirmaster at the Church of 
the Redeemer, New Haven. 


which is known for its fine artists’, 


Haensel & Jones, managers of Walter 
Damrosch, conductor of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, announce the engage- 
ment of the following soloists for the an- 
nual Spring festival tour of that organi- 
zation, which begins April 3, 1910: Mme. 
Sara Anderson, soprano; Mme. Nevada van 
der Veer, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and 
Marcus Kellerman, baritone, formerly of 
the Berlin Royal Opera. 

* * * 


Frank L. Rankin has had many of the 
leading pianists and organists of Maine as 
his pupils during the twenty years he has 
spent in Portland, that State. Thirteen 
years ago the Virgil Clavier School was 
organized with Mr. Rankin as director, and 
the school has become one of the leading 
institutions of the State for the study of 
piano playing. Mr. Rankin is organist at 
the Congress Square Church. 

oé:s 

T. Arthur Smith has arranged to take 
the Flonzaley Quartet to Washington, D. 
C., for three engagements. This organiza- 
tion of string artists will appear at the 
Columbia Theater once each during Janu- 
ary, February and March. It is through the 
local management of Mr. Smith that Isi- 
dora Duncan and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra under Damrosch will appear at 
the National Theater on November 23. 

* * * 


An unusually interesting concert was 
given at the Crawford House, in the White 
Mountains, Sunday evening, September 26, 
by Elisa Worthley, soprano, and Albert 
Baumgartner, pianist, both of Boston. The 
program consisted of numbers by Chopin 
and Schubert for piano, and songs by Schu- 
mann, Passard, Bemberg and _ Goring 
Thomas. Miss Worthley is a delightful ar 
tist and one of Carl Sobeski’s best pupils. 

*x* * * 

The Mozart Club of Pittsburg, of which 
J. P. McCollum has been conductor for so 
_— years, has engaged for Monday, No- 
vember 22, for the performance of Masse- 
net’s “Eve,” and Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding Feast,” Louise Ormsby, soprano; Ce- 
cil James, tenor, and J. Humbird Duffey, 
baritone. For the “Messiah” performance 
to be given Thursday, December 30, the 
club has also engaged, through Haensel & 
Jones, Frederic Martin, basso. 

* * * 


Probably no opera singer will have the 
honor of opening more musical seasons this 
year than Louise Homer. She is engaged 
to open the musical season in Harrisburg, 
Hartford and several Western cities. She 
has been one of the artists selected for the 
opening performances of Boston’s new 
opera house, as well as in the opening per- 
formances of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, in New York, Brooklyn and Phila- 
delphia. 

“Se 

A novelty of the coming season will be 
furnished in the appearance of Harold 
Randolph and Ernest Hutcheson in their 
two-piano numbers, with orchestra. They 
will give three performances of the Mozart 
Concerto for two pianos and orchestra with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and also 
with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 
They have also been booked by their man- 
ager, Frederick R. Huber, to give recitals 
in St. Louis, New York and Baltimore. 

i 

Among the year’s events on the program 
of the Saturday Club of Sacramento, Cal., 
are song recitals by Harry Clifford Lott, 
November 20, and by the Golden Gate 
Quartet, January 22. Evening song recitals 
will be: Ludwig Wiillner, in November: 
Horatio Connell, in February, and Tilly 
Koenen, in March. Antonio de Grassi will 
give a violin recital in January, and the 
Flonzaley Qvartet will perform in April. 
“Folksongs of Nations” will be given by 
Mme. Olga Burgtorf, March 5. A ’cello 
recital Saturday by Albert Rosenthal and 
a song recital Thursday by Wilhelm Hein- 
rich have already been given. 

* * * 

The Baltimore City College Orchestra 
has elected officers for this year. Walter 
M. Geisel is director; Thomas S. George, 
assistant director; Sidney Seiderman, sec- 
retary, and Earle Gallether, treasurer. The 
first three officers are Peabody students. 
The Glee Club of the City College, Balti- 
more, has been reorganized and has elected 
these officers: President, David C. Gibson: 
vice-president, Herbert L. Grimes; secre- 
tary, Arthur C. Montell; treasurer, John 
M. Dandy. The membership committee is 
composed of Trueman Thompson and Fred- 
erick H. Wagner, Jr. Leslie Ingham, a 
teacher at the college and a musician of 
note, will direct the glee club. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 
Arral, Mme. Blanche.—New York, Carnegie Hall, 


Oct. 24. 

Benoist André—Lima, Oct. 18; Piqua, Oct. 19; 
Canton, Oct. 20; Wooster, Oct. 21; Delaware, 
Oct. 22. 

Blauvelt, Lillian—Newark, Nov. 3; New York, 
Nov. 7. 

Bloomfield-Zeisler, Mme.—Chicago, Oct. 31. 

Bond, Carrie Jacobs—Jamestown, N. D., Oct. 22; 
Fargo, N. D., Oct. 25; Bismarck, N. D., Oct. 29. 

Bos, Coenraad V.—Boston, Oct. 27; Milwaukee, 
Nov. 15. 

Carrefio, Mme. Teresa—Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 3. 

Darbyshire, Charles—Charleston, S. C., Oct. 26, 
27, 28; Greensboro, N. C., Oct. 29; Norfolk, Va., 
Oct. 30. 

De Sellem, Elaine—Chicago, Nov. 8. 

Dufault, Paul—Manchester, N. H., Oct. 22. 

De Vote, Alfred—Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 11. 

Doelling, Mae—(Series of concerts in Chicago, Ra- 
cine, Milwaukee, and Manitowoc during week 
beginning Oct. 18.) 

Duncan, Isidore—St. Louis, Oct. 26; St. Paul, 
Oct. 18; Minneapolis, Oct. 19; Madison, Oct. 20; 
Chicago, Oct. 24; St. Louis, Oct. 26; Cincinnati, 
Oct. 28; Columbus, Oct. 29; Philadelphia, Nov. 
1; Boston, Nov. 4; Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 6; 
New York, Nov. 9, Nov. 16; Boston, Nov. 17. 

Elson, Louis C.—(Lecture Recital) Brooklyn, N. 
¥., Nev. i 

Elvyn, Myrtle—Oxford, O., Nov. 8; Philadelphia, 
Nov. 10; Pittsburg, Nov. 12. 

Farrar, Geraldine—Chicago, Oct. 24; Milwaukee, 
Oct. 26; Providence, R. I., Oct. 29. 

Fiqué, Carli—Brooklyn (lecture recitals), Oct. 10, 
26, Nov. 2. 

Foerster, Anton—Chicago, Oct. 28. 

Fremstad, Olive—Milwaukee, Nov. 4; Chicago, 
Nov. 7. 

Gadski, Mme. Johanna—Toronto, Oct. 25. 

Gilibert, Charles—Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 12. 

Gunster, Frederick—Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 1, 
Nov. 4; New York, Nov. 7. 

Hamlin, George—New York, Oct. 17; Boston, Oct. 
20; Chicago, Oct. 31. 

Hastings, Frederick—Boston, Nov. 2. 

Hindermyer, Harvey—Philadelphia, Nov. 3. 

Homer, Mme. Louise—Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 21. 

Jomelli, Mme. Jeanne—Los Angeles, Nov. 12. 

James, Cecil—Newark, Nov. 3. 

Kellerman, Marcus—New York, Nov. 7. 

Kimball, Mrs. Charles Farrow—Rochester, Oct. 18. 

Koenen, Tilly—New York, Mendelssohn Hall, 
Oct. 25; Boston, Oct. 27; Chicago, Oct. 30; New 
Orleans, Nov. 12. 

Kreisler,. Frits—New York, Oct. 23; Boston, Oct. 
25, Nov. 5, 15. 

La Farge, Frank—Indianapolis, Oct. 27. 

Letx, Hans—New York, Mendelssohn Hall, Nov. 3. 

Lund, Mme. Signe—(Series of concerts in Chicago, 
Racine, Milwaukee and Manitowoc during week 
beginning Oct. 18). 

Maconda, Mme.—Hartford, Oct. 24. 

Martin, Riccardo—Chicago, Oct. 31. 
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Mason, Daniel Gregory—Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 
12, 19 (lecture recitals). 

Merritt-Cochrane, Alice—Minneapolis, Nov. 19. 

Michalek, Bohumil—Chicago, Nov. 3. 

Nordica, Mme.—Lima, Oct. 18; Piqua, Oct. 19; 
Canton, Oct. 20; Wooster, Oct. 21; Delaware, 
Oct. 22; Brooklyn, Nov. 17. 

Olitzka, Rosa—Danville, Ill., Nov. 2. 

Powell, Maud—Manchester, N. H., Oct. 22; Hart- 
ford, Oct. 24; Chicago, Nov. 5s. 

Rachmaninoff, Sergei—New York, Nov. 13 and 20. 

Rogers Francis—Indianapolis, Oct. 27. 

Scotti, Antonio—Chicago, Oct. 24. 

Samarof, Mme. Olga—Milwaukee, Oct. 26; Prov- 
idence, R. I., Oct. 29. 


Schumann-Heink, Mme.—Chicago, Oct. 17; Mil- 


waukee, Oct. 18; New York, Nov. 6. 
Oct. 18; New York, Nov. 6. 
Sembrich, Mme. Cincinnati, Oct. 21; Indianapolis, 
Oct. 27; Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 17. 
Spencer, Janet—New York, Nov. 4. 
Stojowski, Sigismond—Stamford, Conn., Nov. 2. 
Thompson, Edith—Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 28. 
Waterous, Herbert—Meriden, Conn., Oct. 27. 
Wells, John Barnes—Newark, Oct. 16; New York, 
Oct. 18; Rutherford, Oct. 19; Newark, Oct. 23; 
Englewood, Oct. 27; Dover, Oct. 29; New 
Brunswick, Nov. 3; Perth Amboy, Nov. 4. 
Werrenrath, Reinald—New York, Oct. 26. 
Whitney, Myron, W., Jr.—Lima, Oct. 18; Piqua, 
Oct. 19; Canton, Oct. 20; Wooster, Oct. 21; 
Delaware, Oct. 22. 
Whittemore, Harry C.—Manchester, N. H., Oct. 
Willner, Dr. Ludwig—New York, Carnegie Hall, 
Oct. 16; Boston, Oct. 27; Chicago, Oct. 31; Mil- 
waukee, Nov. 15. 
Zukowsky, Alexander—Chicago, Nov. 7. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Baston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, Oct. 16, 23, 


30; Nov. 6 (matinee); New York, Nov. 11; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 12; New York, Nov. 13; 
Boston, Nov. 20. 

Herbert Orchestra—New York, Oct. 17, 24, 31; 
Nov. 7, 14, 21, 28. 

Hess-Schroeder Quartet—Boston, Oct. 25 and 28, 
Nov. 16. 

Kneisel Quartet—Philadelphia, Oct. 18; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Oct. 28; Philadelphia, Nov. 15;. New 
York (Mendelssohn Hall), Nov. 23. 

Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra—Los Angeles, 
Nov. 12. 

Manchester Choral Society—Manchester, ‘N. H., 
Oct. 22. 

Philharmonic Society—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Nov. 4; New York, Carnegie Hall (matinee), 
Nov. 5, Nov. 10; New Orleans, Nov. 12; New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 25. 

Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, N. Y. (Academy of 
Music), Nov. 20. 

Pittsburg Festival Orchestram—Rochester, Oct. 18. 

Pittsburg Orchestra—Pittsburg, Nov. 12. 

Russian Symphony Society—Charlotte, N. C., Oct. 
25; Charleston, Oct. 26, 27 and 28; Greensboro, 
N. C., Oct. 29; Norfolk, Va., Oct. 30; New York, 
Nov. 4; Springfield, Mass., Nov. 6; Hartford, 
Conn., Nov. 7; New York, Nov. 8. 

Symphony Society of New York—St. Paul, Oct. 
18; Minneapolis, Oct. 19; Madison, Oct. 20; 
Chicago, Oct. 24; St. Louis, Oct. 26; Cincin- 
nati, Oct. 28; Columbus, Oct. 29; Philadelphia, 
Nov. 1; Boston, Nov. 4; Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 
5; New York (New Theatre), Nov. 7, 14; New 
York (Metropolitan Opera House), Nov. 9; 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 16; Boston, Nov. 17; New 
York (New Theatre), Nov. 21. 

Toronto Symphony Orchestra—Toronto, Oct. 25. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Nov. 5. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Oct. 24. 

Young People’s Symphony—Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Nov. 6. 





Marchesi to Sing Here in November 


R. E. Johnston announces a song recital 
by Mme. Blanche Marchesi at Mendelssohn 
Hall, Thursday evening, November 18. 
This will probably be the distinguished 
singer’s only appearance in New York this 
season. After a tour of about thirty-five 
concerts she will return to her home 
abroad. 





Conrad Ansorge, the pianist, has com- 
posed a symphonic work, “Aussdéhnung,” 
for male chorus and orchestra, which is 
soon to be introduced in Berlin. 





The Blackpool (Eng.) Music Festival is 
being held this week. 
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“THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN” 





Thus Does John Warren Characterize Oscar Saenger in His Discussion on 


the American Operatic 


The recent successful début as Lohengrin 
of Rudolf Berger, the former baritone of 
the Royal Opera in Berlin, whose voice was 
replaced as a tenor by the American sing- 
ing teacher, Oscar Saenger, kindles anew 
the interest in former achievements of this 
well-known master. John Warren, in a re- 
cent article in the Bohemian, on the sub- 
ject of “The American Invasion of the 
German Operatic Stage,” has given con- 
siderable space to the work of Mr. Saen- 
ger, whom he characterizes as “the man 
behind the gun” in the aforementioned in- 
vasion, 

Taking his cue from the ready accept- 
ance of his pupil, Raines, at Dresden, 
writes Mr. Warren, Mr. Saenger went 
abroad and studied German operatic con- 
ditions, met a number of the leading man- 
agers and agents, and, having discovered 
that there was a market in Germany for 
American opera singers, he returned to 
New York and began to prepare his pupils 
for it. Over twenty of his pupils are now 
singing in German opera houses. 

“The most important feature of the 
German operatic situation is that entrance 
to the opera houses is not controlled by 
singing teachers, as is largely the case in 
Italy and France. Consequently Americans 
can prepare for operatic positions in Ger- 
many here at home. I am not emphasizing 
this point from a selfish motive,” continued 
Mr. Saenger with a smile. “It has always 
been a surprise to me that more of our 
American teachers have not taken advan- 
tage of the fact. Ever since Mr. Raines 
was engaged at Dresden I have been pre- 
paring pupils and sending them to the 
agents in Berlin and they have found en- 
gagements easily without having to spend 
further years of preparation with foreign 
teachers. I make it a point never to send 
a pupil abroad until] he or she is ready. 

“Fortunately, we are beginning to realize 
the importance of Germany as our operatic 
training field. Miss Farrar, Miss Walker, 
Mme. Fremstad and Mme. Homer are 
American graduates from the German opera 


Invasion of Germany 


houses. Mr. Hinckley, one of those I sent 
abroad, js also at the Metropolitan and 
Mme. Osborne-Hannah, of the Leipsic 
Stadt Theater, and Florence Wickham, 
from the Mayence Opera, will be newcom- 
ers this Winter. Next season Florence 
Rose will leave the Berlin Royal Opera for 
the Metropolitan and Putnam Griswold 
and Clarence Whitehill are to come over 
when their present contracts expire. There 
will be more and more in succeeding sea- 
sons. Before another five years we will 
have as many Americans in our opera 
houses as are now singing in Germany. 

“Some very hard things have been said 
about these Berlin operatic agents, but I 
have found that they can be trusted. They 
are all good judges of what a voice is 
worth and they can make a better bargain 
for the singer than he could for himself 
Opera directors are shrewd enough to get 
a singer for as little as possible. The 
agent who works on commission wants to 
get as much as he can for the artist and he 
knows how to work for his own as well 
as the singer’s interest. Besides, they keep 
in touch with the opera directors and know 
just what voices are wanted in certain 
places and can put the singer in touch with 
the proper director to sing for. 

“When the operatic aspirant has sung 
for a director and made a favorable im- 
pression, the question of salary is arranged 
between: director and agent, then the di- 
rector will give the neophyte the choice of 
an opera for his début. Two other ap- 
pearances in roles which he has ready will 
be demanded as trial performances. If 
success attends these appearances, the con- 
tract becomes operative, if not, it is de- 
clared off. 

“Contracts in Germany are usually made 
for three or five years. A fire-year con 
tract will be insisted upon, but it is often 
possible to arrange for three years. Sal- 
aries usually begin at 4,000 marks, about 
$1,000 in our money and run as high as 
10,000 marks for the final year of the con- 
tract.” 





“ WERTHER” FIRST ON 
NEW THEATER'S LIST 


Performance of November 16 Will 
Open Opera Season There—“ The 
Bartered Bride’’ to Follow 


Massenet’s “Werther,” which New York 
has not heard for several years, will open 
the opera season at the New Theater on 
November 16. It has been announced from 
the Metropolitan Opera House that on this 
occasion Geraldine Farrar will sing Char- 
lotte; Edouard Clement, who comes from 
the Onéra Comique in Paris, will be heard 
in the title part, and either Dinh Gilly, of 
the Paris Opéra, or John Forsell, of Stock- 
holm, will sing the baritone rdle of Albert. 
Egisto Tango, one of the new Italian con- 
ductors, will direct the orchestra. 

The second performance of opera 


will be given at the matinée the next 
day, Wednesday, November 17, when 
Smetana’s “The Bartered Bride” will be 
given under the leadership of Alfred Hertz, 
with the same cast which was heard in the 
opera at the Metropolitan last season. This 
includes Mme. Emmy Destinn as Marie, 
Carl Jorn as Hans, Adamo Didur as Kezal, 
and Messrs. Reiss, Witherspoon, Miihl- 
mann, and Bayer. 

During the next week “Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia” will be sung at the Thursday mat- 
inée, with another Italian conductor, Vit- 
torio Podesti, in charge of the music. 
Lydia Lipkowska, the Russian coloratura 
soprano, will make her début on this occa- 
sion, singing Rosina. This opera has been 
entirely restudied and will be given with 
new scenic investure. 

It is believed that works like “The Bar- 
tered Bride” and “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” 
will gain much additional charm in the 
smaller auditorium of the New Theater, as 
the Metropolitan Opera House has always 
been recognized as too large for works of 
this character. 

Lortzing’s “Czar und Zimmermann” will 
be given on Friday evening, November 26, 
with Miss Bella Alten and John Forsell, 
Otto Goritz, Albert Reiss, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, Adolph Miihlmann, and others in 
the cast. Alfred Hertz will conduct this 
revival of an opera which has not been 
heard here in many years. 

The dates of these four operas will in- 





dicate the operation of the series of lyric 
opera performances at this theater. The 
third week will have opera on Tuesday 
night, and at the Wednesday matinée, and 
the fourth week at the Thursday matinée 
and Friday evening, and so on alternately 
throughout the season. 


Julian Story and His New Wife in 
Florence 


Fiorence, Itaty, Oct. 1.—Julian Story 
and his bride are now established at their 
fine villa at Vallombrosa, which Mr. Story 
built twenty years ago, and in whicn he 
spent many Summers with his first wife, 
Emma Eames. Mr. and Mrs. Story arrived 
at the villa not long after their marriage in 
the Summer. 





Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid’s Recital 


Cuicaco, Oct. 12,—Sibyl Sammis-Mac- 
Dermid, soprano, one of the most striking 
figures of the West musically, will give her 
first recital this season Tuesday evening, 
October 19, in Music Hall. This season 
promises to be one of the busiest ever en- 
joyed by this successful singer. 
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Purchaser's Guide 


tells you all about every legiti- 
mate piano, player-piano and 
organ. Contains the name of 
every rfeliable manufacturer 
and the lines which he handles. 
Written byan unbiased expert, 
John C. Freund, Editor of Mu- 
sic Trades and ‘“‘Musical Amer- 
ica.” (266 pages—25 cents by 
mail prepaid.) 


MUSIC TRADES Co., 
605 Filth Ave., New York City 
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WHAT JOSEF HOFMANN SAYS 
OF THE STEINWAY: 


“TI have tried Russian, Austrian, German, French, 
and English pianos, but only when I play the Steinway 
the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment 
upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. In the 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, and daintiness are com- 


bined, while in all other pianos one quality is sacrificed 
for the other. 


“T use the Steinway because I know it is the best, 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. 


America may well be proud of the achievements of Stein- 
way & Sons.” 











Wm. Knabe & Co. 


the Worlds Best 


Piano 


Paris 
St. Petersburg 

















ickering paw: 


The Oldest in America, The Best in the World 


Leqg(iiecaecnaiits 





TTT Aico qed 
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ESTABLISHED 1823 


CHICKERING & SONS 
BostTon . U.S.A. 








Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 





AMisonsHamtin || VERETT 


PIANOS 
“THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” 


CONCEDED TO BE THE 


New Artistic Standard 

















For Sixty Years 
THE 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








HAZELTON 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest 
in piano construction 


Hazelton Bros. 


66-68 University Place 





New York 


llenry F. Miller 











DERBY, CONN. 
Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. 





* f represents 
terling the higher 


ideals in SMITH & NIXON PIANOS 
PIANOS Piano and Player Piano Construction. 
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coe PalOwin Piano | 


Geand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis sqeg 


Beautiful quality” of tone, 
with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by” great 


Toe Bain Company 


642 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 














Made in CONCERT CRANDS, 
PARLOR CRANDS, BOUDOIR 
GRANDS (one of the smallest grands 
made), and UPRIGHT GRANDS. 
THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


If it’s not a SMITH & NIXON, It's nota 
GRAND IN THE UPRIGHT CASE. 


THE SMITH & NIXON PIANO CO. 
10-12 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 

















NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES 
*< Strich @ Zeidler Piano 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 


Factory and Offices 
140th Street and Robbins Avenue 













NEW YORK CITY 


Pederal ‘Printing Ca., N. Y. 






wwe  Meblin & Sons 


New York  Orand and Jnbverted Grand Pianog 


Catalogue 
Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 






Send for 
Illustrated Art 
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THE OLDEST IN AMERICA 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
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REAL GRAND PIANO is a musical instrument of orchestral character, 

not a mere shape, that can be reduced to any size. The desire of so many 

to have a grand piano has induced most makers to produce tiny “‘grands’’ 
—so little that they serve only to accent the value of the upright. The size of 
these pianos is a concession to convenience and fashion—a fad—that does not 
consider musical effect. When a piano is less than FIVE FEET TEN INCHES 
in length it ceases to be a grand piano—it is an arrested development—it 
is only a pretty piece of furniture. 
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has all the characteristics of our great concert grands, in modified volume. _ It 
isa Real Grand Piano; it occupies a distinctive position between the uprights 
and the larger grands; there is a scientific reason for its size, FIVE FEET 
TEN INCHES. Come in and hear it—you will then know why we make 
nothing smaller in a grand piano. 
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Mason & Hamlin 


Company 


- Established 1854 
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